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Fixing the price so that it will be the same 
to all people in all places at all times 










It is this kind of “price-fixing” 


that Americ: 





approves 


for could there be 


any greater evidence of 


national approval than the tremendous patronage which the American people give those manufacturers 
that have exerted every effort to maintain one fair, uniform price on their products throughout the entire 
market? Name over a list of the most popular adve rtised articles, the kind that are guaranteed and that 


measure up to their gue wranties, t 
articles on which this kind of ‘ 


he kind that their buyers ‘ 
‘pr ice-fixing ‘ 


‘swear by, 
applies. 


” and you will have r 


named a list of 


It is this kind of “price-fixing” that has wnmade trusts because it guarantees equal rights and privileges 
to every dealer, to ever ‘Vv consumer, and, in the very nature of things, to every compe titor. 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, if we may be lieve the words of its 


It is this kind of “price-fixing” 


authors, was expressly designed to foster and encourage— 
to all and special privileges to none. 
And another name for this kind of 


“price-fixing,” 


Price manipulation is the chief weapon of the trusts. 
Price maintenance is the most perfect remedy against the trusts. 
For the merest child can understand that it is impossible to maintain prices and to manipulate them 


at the same time. 


~a system of prices which should insure equal rights 


and a better name, is ‘Price Maintenance.” 


It is price manipulation, not “Price Maintenance,” that has built up the trusts—cutting the price 
below cost in one place to starve out competitors, and robbing the people in another place to make up for 


the losses. 
And “Price Maintenance 


” is the one real, operative remedy for this evil. 


Written by R. O. Eastman—Re printed from Collier’s Weekly, issue of September 20, 1913. 
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“The eins of the Watch 


A watch so dependably accurate 
as the Hamilton leads its owner to 
form desirable habits of promptness 


and precision. Such a watch exerts 
a positive influence for good on the 


person who carries it. 


Eagiee HP wAYSEE — It is a constant reminder of what 


road, has had ye. of satistactory 


service from his Hamilto nm Watch. honest effort, S k 1 l l fu l ] q b O r a nd 
quality vieecaile can accomplish. 


Kamilton AU atch 


‘*The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained, carry the Hamilton Watch. 
Hamilton Watches are made in: correct sizes for men and 
women. Movements only are $12.25 and 

upward. Complete watches, certain sizes, 

are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your jeweler 

about them; also about fitting your present 

watch case with a Hamilton movement. 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 


Dept. 2 
Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 





Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It illustrates and describes the various 
familton Models. 
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Balboa’s Dream 


Realized 


The dream of Balboa is at last to be 
realized. Exactly 400 years from the 
date when that great Spanish discoverer 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama on foot, 
other men will cross it in ships. That 
was Balboa’s dream—to “cross it in 
ships.” American men, his equal in 
courage and perseverance, have made 
his dream come true. 


Every patriotic American citizen should 
esteem it a proud privilege to see this 
crowning glory of American industry, 
and see it in the making, as it can never 
be seen again. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Panama— West 
Indies Cruises 


enable the American people to see this 
monumental work now approaching 
completion with the maximum of com- 
fort and enjoyment. The voyages will 
be made by the spacious, elegantly ap- 
pointed S. S. GROSSER KUR- 
FEURST, going and returning through 
the West Indies, and stopping at all 
the most interesting and attractive points 
in that picturesque, romantic  archi- 


pelago. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, sailing 
from New York Jan. 14th, Feb. 12th, 
and Mar. 19th, calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 


San Juan, Nassau. 
The Cost is $160.00 up 
For full information address 
GOELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National atte St. Louis 


obert on an Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
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Sincerity ‘‘English’’ Model 


Winter’s latest fashion 
edict expressed in crack 
English form. Your leading 
clothier will show it to you. But 


be sure you ask for Sincerity 
Clothes. 
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If that indefin- 


able smart “something” 


about good clothing ap- 


peals to you, 


Sincerity Clothes 


will strike you right. 


It is not just good cloth, 


clever designing or fine 


tailoring, but a combination 
of these things, Knowingly applied 
that makes them clothes for men 
of taste who seek the best. 


The price is no higher 
—just the quality. So it’s 
worth your while to make 
sure of the Sincerity label. 


‘Apparel Hints 


for Men” is a good 
dressing guide you 
ought to write for. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 
Chicago 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent. playgrounds. 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim 


Catalogue on application to 
» Irvington, Cc alifornia 


Mount Tomeloste Military Acudouy 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 
ind Swimming Po Twenty-fourth ye tise Aug. 14, 1913. 


n‘‘quality, not quantity. 


has always bee 
WILLIAM N ALKER ANDERSON, 


the Principal, 


Fully 

Open-air Gym. 
Boys accepte 1 for Summer Vacat 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


ITALIAN 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, | 














Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own he You hear the living voice of a 
patie Dec ronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
prising!ly ort dts you can speak a new language by the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Jisc or Cylinder Record: 
Send for Booklet and Test ontals 
THE LANGUAGE- PHONE. ‘METHOD 
983 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 








WHY, NOT =}]3 ‘AN ARTIST? 


Stupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every = = 
the world. Turn your Talent into mone 
Students are filling high salaried positions, Race vease 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commerc ial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
eT Equipped Residence School 
ist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
























Nisan 








is Free To you) SCHCOL oF. APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich. 

With a Western School, chartered by 

the State of California. Ten years 

of success; thousands of students en- 

rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- 

ing, Bookkeeping, English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser- 

vice, Modern languazes, Normal, Kinde rgarten, En- 

gineering, Law and College preparatory studies. Write to- 
day for FREE 50 page catalog. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
My book “Wty book “Slew « to 


U < bine Building, 525 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Stop Stammering’ 
—a treatise on’ ‘Sci- 


entific Talking’’— 


7 direct to the point. 


Write M.L HATFIELD, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








Dept 














Are paid Larger os) M any other class of men 


Hundreds of good positions now open. We will teach you to be 
a high grade Salesman by mail in eight weeks and assure you 
offers of good positions where you can easily earn good wages 
while you are learning. Write today for particulars, list of 
good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are earning from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses, 
ddress (nearest office) Dept. 122. 
National Salesmen'’s Training Association 
New York Chicago ansas City San Francisco 

















ae 
Increase Your Efficiency 
The great secret of business and social success 
is the ability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fig- 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
y outoconcentrate, develop self control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfulness, think 
onyour feet and intelligently address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodiseasy, clear, 
simple,infallible. Itis notatheory, but scien- 
tifie and practical, endorsed by such notables 
as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc. It is the 
result of 20 years experience in developing 
memories—over 50,000 students. I want to 
pore all I claim, so write toda for copy of my 

ook *‘How To Remember’’ c---also learn 
Dickson, how to worn FREE copy of my boak ‘‘How To 
Princip al Spe wal in Public 


Dida School of Memory, 708 “Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, IL 


























Prof. 
Henry 





















Extension Courses 


Syllabi, Lectures and Examinations for Those 
Unable to Attend University. 


Students of preparation and maturity may earn the 
regular degrees, or may finish in residence. 


HARPER UNIVERSITY, Billings, Montana 





























THE ORICINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 





or any othe r lan guage lez arne d quickly 






and easily by either the Cylinder or Dis« 
Cc yrtinap yhone Method at home. R 
Write for FREE booklet today; Soper 







EASY payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
1112 Mecea Building, 1600 Bway. cor. 48th St., N. ¥. 











WANTED—YOUNG MEN 


Between the ages of 16 and 40 to become practical mechan- 
ical draftsmen, designers and engineers. To such we have 

positions open that pay from $75 to $200 per month. This 
fieldis not overe aonh 9 d; be first in the field. Instructions by 
a man now chief engineer of one of the largest factories in 
the United States. Instrume iy including outfit, will be 
furnished ffee. Address, P. O. Box 302. Waterloo, Iowa, 














# The University of Chicago ¢f 


in addition to resident 
H 0 M work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C. (Div. K) Chicago, Ill. 





Mitchell Tower 














Mount Beautiful Birds 


a taxidermist Mount our own trophies, 
rate your 






Logg Tame Suocess s guaranteed or no tuk 


Koimais”eent Free, Yes ‘and women write today. 
B.W.School of Taxidermy, 1338 Biwood Bdg., Ompha, Neb, 
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REAL ESTATE—California 








HELP WANTED 








THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. he SELL 
It." Write for list of places and literature. E. Crawford 
& Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 

FOR SALE—California ia Land, Improved Ranches. Tracts 
for Subdivision. Acreage in large and small tracts. Water, 
soil, lay of ground, ae — and terms are right. 
Write us your wants. Geo. H. Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hiber- 
nian Building, Los Angeles, C ali 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


KLAMATH FALLS—Coming railway and manufacturing 
center of Southern Oregon. Buy lots now—$75.00; $5.00 
down, $5.00 per month; no interest. 160 acres land $10.00 
per acre, easy terms. A. Y. Lindsey, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 
Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 


VANCOUVER ISLAND FRUIT AND FARM LANDS 
$8 an acre first payment and the same amount for four years 
with interest at 7%, will buy a block of farming land close to 
rail, stores and good markets, with best of s il and splendid 
climate. Vancouver Island _ Lands, Limited, 606-610 
Belmont House, Victoria, B. 


PORT MOODY, | SETS -COLUMBIA— The 1 rapidly 
growing young seaport city which is just now attracting 
world-wide attention on account of the tremendous growth 
and development. On main line of C. P. R. 12 miles from 
Vancouver; new Railway lines in course of construction; 
accepted location for Government Grain elevators. Popu- 
lation has increased rapidly in the last 12 months. Positively 
the best investment opportunity in Western America today. 
Big profits assured—get in at starting prices—large level 
beautiful building sites $175.00 to $600.00. Send us $5.00 by 
return mail and we will reserve a fine lot for you, subject to 
your a op on receipt of our blue prints, maps and litera- 
ture. ou take no chances, this is a large substantial Com- 
pany and guarantees every Client thorough satisfaction. No 
attention paid t» idle curiosity seekers. We mean business 
and ae te to transact business with responsible persons only. 
B. — * . Johnston Company, 422 Richards St., Vancouver, 


























‘CHOICE = BRITISH C COLUMBIA LAND at peneeenny 
Government prices, located in the best farming districts wit 
transportation and markets at hand where big dev elopments 
are taking place and land prices increasing every year. I can 
supply the finest of land in small or large tracts on small cash 
payment and long terms. Write and tell me what you require, 
and I will submit complete proposition. Ask for my booklets, 
maps and full details. I aa eae just the opportunity 
eee are looking for. British Columbia land is the proper 

ind of an investment to make you independent. Write 
today for our very latest offerings. J.C. Thorn & Co., Lt'd. 
gor en gy to 312 Metropolitan Blk., Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


A BOOK WORTH 25c, beautifully illustrated. 36 9x12 
inch pages will be sent free on request. State whether inter- 
ested as homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. Ad- 
dress Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. ‘‘The 143.2 per cent city.” 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$4.25 EACH i for U. S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
$2 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins dated before 1895. 
Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. Get posted—it may mean_your good _ fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers. Box 130. Le Roy, N. Y. 
“TRADE DOLLAR 1885 sold for $1140; 20 cent 1876cc $250; 
$1 gold 1861d $230; $3-1870s $1450. Equally high Pre- 
miums on thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper Money 
Illustrated Circular Free. Vonbergen, Dept. 8S, Boston, Sines, 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 























SELL HOSIERY; guaranteed is en, holes or new hose 
free; build a permanent trade; big profits; experience un- 


necessary. International Mills, ‘ens. «4 West Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY and additional commission 
paid man or woman in each town to distribute free circulars 
and take orders for concentrated flavorings in tubes. Ziegler 
Co., 445-R Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“‘S8SSSSSSSSSSSS3S REPORT LOC ‘AL INFORMATION, 
names, etc., to us No canvassing. Spare time. Excep- 
tional proposition. Enclose stamp. National Information 
Sales Company. Dept. BCS, C incinnati, O. 

SALESMEN making small towns. Whole time or side- 
line, should carry our fast selling pocket side-line. Special 
sales plan allowing return of unsold goods. Makes quick 
easy sales. $4.00 commission on each order. Something 
Entirely New. Write for outfit today. Burd Mfg. Co., 212 
Sigel St., Chicago, Il. 

SALESMEN:—Working For Us Means Cash In Your 
pocket every day; Household Device; duplicate orders; 
profits big, experience unnecessary. Write immediately. 
Specialties Supply Co., 31 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AGENTS’ PRICES One Machine at Wholesale price 
to introduce our goods. Bargains in every make. Type- 
writers for $5.00 up. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 
Park Row, New York. 











FREE ILLUS STRATED BOOK tells of about 300, 000 
protected positions in U. 8. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 

melodies. A hit will bring big money. Proposition Positively 
Unequalled. Available work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our Composing Staff Best 
of Any Company of Its Kind. Instructive booklet free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


“MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, or for 
newspapers. Big pay. Pleasant spare time or regular work 
for you. Send for free booklet, tells how. United Press 
Syndicate, San Francisco. 

LEARN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. Make big 
money without capital. Great opportunities now. We'll 
train you and appoint you our representative. Send for free 
booklet ‘“‘How to Win.’’ Am. Realty League, San Francisco. 

TEXAS—STATE OF OPPORTUNITIES. For investors. 
farmers, business, professional men, wage earners. Fortunes 
being made in real estate in Houston district; farm lands 
opening up. ‘‘The Lone Star Magazine’’ tells ‘all about it. 
Write for Free sample copy today. E. O. Glenn, Publisher, 
100 First National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

~ AN ESTABLISHED PAYING BUSINESS in various 
lines—real genuine money makers. Owners want to retire. 
Two good Banks. If you want a business advise us your 
wants. Our business to serve you satisfactory. Geo. 
Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, C alif. 

AGENTS’ PRICES. One Machine at a 
to introduce our goods. Bargains in every make ype- 
writers for $5.00 wD: Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 
Park Row, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS “S 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. _ Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
oints. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg.. 
Los Angeles. Write nearerst office. 

“SWEET PEAS—California grows the World's supply. 
For 25c we wil! mail to you six packets Grandiflora Sweet 
Peas, assorted colors. Spencer's 10c per packet. Other high 
grade Vegetable seeds. yest Coast Seed House, Los Angeles, 
Jal. 

LEARN TO ENTERTAIN. Wonderful Magic_ trick 
cards 10c. Free Catalogue. Walwen Company, 150 Nassau 


St., New York. 
PATENTS 












































WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondeace course unnecessary. Detaiis free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

~ WRITE PHOTOPLAYS for the Movies! Producers pay 
$5 to $100 for simple plots. No literary experience necessary. 
we us. Western Photoplay Co., Box 1646-L, Spokane, 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

~ PROTECTIVE PATENTS procured promptly. Our 
books telling how to obtain and realize therefrom sent on 
request. Write to-day. Trade Marks Registered. Robb 
Robb, 243-247 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Inthis department appear the annavncements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Instirvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annavncements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 





















LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 
No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense. 
There is a reason. 














The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run smoothly. 

Built for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
electricity, windmill or line shaft. 

Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 

Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation’’, just from the 
printer, free on request. 

Established in Los Angeles 1877. 

LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 

707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 














Between Los Angeles 
and the harbor district. 





eee 





A center of unusual in- 7 
vestment opportunities. ioe eee ere 
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The Modern In dew (rial City 








Yesterday Torrance was a rancho—today it is a 
live, modern industrial city backed by investments 
aggregating millions of dollars. The Torrance of 
tomorrow should bring large profits to those who 
are buying property at today’s low prices. 

Eleven important industries have been secured— 


Pas 


















seven are in active operation. The present monthly 
payroll is $60,900.00. Experts predict a population 
of 10,000 to 15,000 within a few years. Write 
for illustrated booklet which tells the wonderful 
story of Torrance —realty values, great plan of in- 
] dustrial, public, civic and business improvements, 
etc. Thomas D. Campbell & Co., Dept. 10, 
| 625 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 





Scene in one of the great Torrance 
factories. 
Building miles of petrolithic 
boulevards at Torrance. 
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San Diego 


San Diego Securities Company 


Owners and Developers of Finished Residential Tracts, 
offer for sale beautiful homesites in 


Loma Portal 


The one exclusive, properly restricted and modernly improved residential 
section of San Diego. Situated on famous Point Loma, adjacent to the new 
Point Loma Golf Club Grounds and commanding a superb view of the city, 
bay and mountains. 

An Ideal Spot for a Permanent Homesite. 

An Excellent Place for Conservative Investment. 





Olivewood Terrace 


A beautiful suburban subdivision situated at National City, one of the 
thriving, rapidly growing cities of Southern California. Every lot over a 
quarter acre. All improvements in. Excellent soil. Delightful surround- 
ings; all modern conveniences, and the cost of living considerably less than 


in the city. 
Other Realty Offerings 


This company also offers for sale Citrus Groves, Alfalfa Lands, Beach 
Properties, Acreage for Subdivision, San Diego Business Properties, Invest- 
ments and Leases. 

An invitation is extended to people interested in California to make in- 
quiries of this company by mail and to visit our offices when in the city. 


San Diego Securities Company 
Cash Capital Paid in $1,250,000.00 








A. G. Spalding, President. George J. Bach, Sec.-Treas. 
H. H. Timken, Vice-President. Thos. B. Wright, Asst. Sec. 
George Burnham, Vice-President. Wm. Eldred, Auditor. 
Timken Building, Branch Office: 
Sixth and E Streets, 609-611 So. Spring St., 
San Diego. ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PROSPERITY AHEAD? 


Do You Know—or merely hope so? 
You Can Know~—by studying the 


1912 | i913] | 





CoH 








1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 
ra ere EES tas 
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BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 


which shows you the ups and downs of business conditions 
for the past ten years. It is a part of 


THE BABSON MERCANTILE SERVICE 


This Service supplies you with the vital fundamental business 
factors and facts thus enabling you to exercise good business 
judgment. You know your own market—but you should 
know, for instance, what the 1913 crop yield means to the 
country. How will it affect manufacturing? It is the work 
of the Babson Mercantile Service to put all the vital business 
facts of the country into usable form for you. Are you 
interested in knowing how this Service will benefit you 
directly? 

“Anticipating Business 

trates the value of The Babson 

Service. It’s free. 


Conditions” illus- 
Mercantile 

Address Dept. X-11 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
d States. 


Engineering Building 


Largest organization of its character in the Unite 
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This Stock Almost All 
Sold—Buy Yours Now 


stock is now $3.15 per share. 
There are less than 60,000 shares for sale. As soon 
as this balance is closed the extra 10° stock divi- 
dend will be declared and each stockhoider will then 
receive one share on each ten, ten shares on each 
hundred owned. 

This extra dividend is a bonus to the stockholder 
as an appreciation for his loyal support of the 
company. This is the only stock the company 
has ever given away and it comes at a time when 
every stockholder will participate. 


The Extra 10° Stock Dividend with 
regular Cash Dividends will make 
you 16% the first year 


The regular cash dividends of 19c per year on 
each share and the extra 10°% stock dividend will 
make your dividend earnings about 16% the first 
year your money is with the company. Get the 
last financial st utement (always made under oath) 
showing the company’s standing. 





“Home Builders” 


Write for Literature 


“Gomme Builders GeneralAgry.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 


129 SOUTH BROADWAY 
{ Los Angeles 
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THE STANDARD 
BUNGALOW BOOK 


The handsomest and most comprehensive 
Bungalow Book ever put on the market— 
the Standard’s latest effort. 


“Tt’s A Beauty.” 


_ Handsome half tones of both exterior and 
interior, with full descriptive data—com- 
plete plans and specifications of which are 
on sale at our office. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


Standard Building-Investment Co. 


340 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Cal. 











Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. HaLtistEep 
Jno J. Cone D. W. McNavuGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Montcomery Sr. 


PITTSBURGH LONDON 
SEATTLE VANCOUVER 


ST. LOUIS 
MEXICO CITY 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
TORONTO 








The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


Paciric CoAst REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 

















Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 

Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 


782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets............. Los Angeles, Cal. 
7th Street and Broadway............ Oakland. Cal. 
2nd BUG FE BOER vince cticcanen . Sacramento, Cal. 
528 Jackson Street. ... San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault ‘Sti (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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APPLICATION 





HARTFORD — 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dretlap Ol dar 
at On hin gle fe 
Puree Ne ee 
PLES An. 
Patek GetAY 57. 
LtO. 40, 
ANDREW JAMIESON, AGENT, | 
ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRCINIA, 















on 20, 30 and 40-acre IRRIGATED AL- 
FALFA FARMS, 9 miles east of Merced, in 
Merced County, California. This County 
won the Grand Prize at the State Fair in 1910, 
1911 and 1912—Three years in Succession. 
Its farmers produced over $6,000,000 worth 
of crops last year. 

These Irrigated Alfalfa Farms are on the 
Santa Fe main line, 4 hours running time to 
the great market of San Francisco, | 14 miles 
from railway station and growing town, with 
best business, school and social facilities. 
The lands are equipped with an underground 
an in- 


concrete pipe irrigation system with 
exhaustible water supply developed; elec- 
trically driven pumps, cheap power, pump 


lift as little as 16 feet. Water costs about $3 
an acre a year. Strictly A | land, rich, deep 
sediment soi. 10 alkali or hardpan. 

LOW COST—EASY TERMS. Price $150 
an acre, with water—20% cash, no further 
payment until fall of 1916, balance in 8 equal 
annual payments; interest 6%. 


Mail This Ad Today for Free Literature. 


VERNON BARLOW 


221 LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Homes of the Golden West 


Genuine California residences are the most inexpensively 


artistic and scientifically planned in all the world. Our 
homes are this country’s most appealing attraction—the 
big trees, mountains, sea, climate, have but furnished the 
setting, inspiration, opportunity. 
Comfortable Homes 

The broad generous roofs shield walls and windows from 
the vertical summer sun, while in winter the warmth of the 
low slanting rays is not excluded. Where snow falls, the 
only necessary differences in construction are ordinary pre- 
cautions to secure warmth. 

Our plan books show 128 ideal homes you can build 
anywhere. 


“REP. CALIFORNIA HOMES’”’—50—$1600 to $6000—Price 50 Cts. 





“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”’—50— $500 to $2000—Price 50 Cts. 


“LITTLE BUNGALOWS’—28— $300 to $1400—Price 25 Cts. 





SPECIAL OFFER—At our risk send a dollar bill now 
for all 3 books (postpaid) subject to your approval. 





E. R. STILLWELL & CO. BEAD THEY: 
411 Hanne Block 122 Third Street Los Angeles 
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} \ SUNSET BUREAV OF INFORMATION 
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N the succeeding pages of Sunset, both in the descriptive 
articles and in the advertising section, you will find, most 
surely, the Call- of Opportunity—the call which, wisely 

heeded, cannot but lead you on to fortune. 

In each issue it is not possible to touch upon all the manifold resources, 
attractions and opportunities of the West’s vast treasure house. Nor 





is it possible to indicate even briefly all the varied phases of her activi- 
ties. To supply this want our Information Bureau was established, 
aimed to be, as it is, a constant source of information to those con- 
templating residence or travel in this Wonderland Beyond the Rockies. 

If you are interested in the Far West this Bureau is at your service. 
Write us. We shall be glad to hear from you. Be specific in your ques- 
tions, and you will receive specific answers. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE INFORMATION BUREAU, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco 








Fontana Lands 


Inquire of the nearest Selling Agency. 





S. A. FRENCH & COMPANY, 

54 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
DAVIS & GOETZ, 

915 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. 
ROUNTREE & COMPANY, 

713 Old South Building, Boston. 


R. W. MDIRHEAD, 
306 McGreevy Building, Winnipeg. 





Home § THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
flice | Los Angeles 


The luscious California ripe olive now in such demand 
thrives in the deep, vigorous Fontana soil. 

Olive and fig groves planted and interset with decid- 
uous fruits at $350 per acre. 

Ideal residence community, world renowned climate, 





Irrigating a young Orange Grove at Fontana beautiful scenery—near the base of “Old Baldy” and 

. . other peaks of the San Bernardino Mountains. More 

Success with Fruit E , than $1,000,000.00 in public and private improvements. 
Fontana lands offer what is needed—fertile soil, abundant Write for illustrated booklet. 


water, right climate, adequate transportation. 

Oranges, lemons and grapefruit grow to perfection in a ony pe 

and thoroughly proven citrus section—only two hours from Los 

es. on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Thomas D Campbell & Company 
ailroads. FR 

Land planted to order under supervision of expert horticulturist 625 South Hill Street Los Angeles, California 

at $550 per acre—six years time for payment. 
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Sol Duc Hot Springs Hotel 


Elevation 1760 feet 
Heart of Olympic Mountains 


The Ideal Health Resort in the Most 
Ideal Location on the Continent 











HE CURATIVE POWERS of these waters are wonderfully 
effective for the treatment of kidney, liver, stomach and all forms 
of rheumatism. Thoroughly competent medical staff with the most 
modern scientific equipment. 


All forms of out-door recreation, sun parlors, driveways, trails, in fact, nothing 
has been left undone to insure complete comfort and expert care of guests. 


Sol Duc Hot Springs Sanatorium is working wonders in hundreds of cases. 


Write today for illustrated book and full details. Address 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS COMPANY 


607 American Bank Building, Seattle Sol Duc, Clallam Co., Washington 











—While in Seattle— | digi NS 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction, 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 














<f B. Aria cet & 
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U. S. Grant Hote 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fireproof, architecturally beautiful, 











thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally located 
hotel. Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of ser- 
vice. Large, airy rooms—soo of them, with 
350 private baths. Two large salt water plunges 
and duplicate Turkish bath equipments. 








In the Center of the City Rates $1.50 per day up 
Send for Booklet 
J. H. HOLMES, General Manager 


“*Near Everywhere” 
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Hotel Alexandria 


1] Absolutely Fireproof [ 














Fifth and Spring Streets 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





THE FAMOUS MARBLE LOBBY 


700 Artistic and Comfortable Rooms 





El - 
woterard 100 Rooms, Toilet and For One For Two i pinaamaaa 











Appointed Italian 
lavatory .... $2.00 $3.00 and $3.50 — 
Banquet and | 100 foons, Wit Bat 8D ' smn" Grand Dining 
Assembly 200 “ “ “ 3.00 $4.00 and $5.00 Salon is 
Rooms 04 aie oa a a no Something 
Cuisine the dips . WU and /. Heretofore 
Very Best 100 Rooms, With Bath, Ensuite, From $10.00 Unequalled 
A. C. BILICKE S. J. WHITMORE JOSEPH REICHL 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Asst. Mer. 
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INDIA by S.S. Cleveland (17 000 tons) from New Yor 
5th, 1914. Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
ndian Ocean, to Bombay and Colombo. Side Trips. through India,- 

ly Land and Egypt. _ Stopping at points in Europe Asia and Aftica. 
Daration 93 Days. Cost $700 up. Including shore excisrsions and necessary expenses. 


WEST-INDIES — PANAMA CANAL by S.S. ‘Amerika (22, 500 tons) 
and Victoria Luise (17,000. tons) during, January,:February, March 
and April. Duration is to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. Also two 15- day. 
Cruises from New Orleans during January and: power, by; special 


‘ 


cruising steamer. Shore trips optional... __ 


INDEPENDENT TOURS for 1914 ajranged e Be renutick ainastmeck oe 
including trans-Atlantic passage. on! S. Imperator.’ and fe Se 


Vaterland — world’s largest ships: “, : : 






NILE SERVICE. by retin t steamers - St tha Hamburg end Anal 


American ie Company::: Sailing weakly, 





191 5: Aeound theWorld, ‘through Panama Canal f 


From New York, January, 1915, by &.S. Cleveland «(17,000 tons). : 
Duration 135 days. hanes $900 up, pneteting shore foliage: ‘and 


necessary expenses. 
Write for infarmation, stating cruise. Offices i in principal ilies: 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Brandy, na 
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Romance 
Color 
Health 
Pleasure 






















Juggle these words as you will they still tell of the Land of 
Living Color, the Outdoor Garage of the Nation, the Sunny Side 
of the Snow line— CALIFORNIA. 


Are you planning now to make winter a pleasure? Are you 
thinking of fragrant orange blossoms and tender golden poppies? 
Are you dreaming of gliding over smooth paved boulevards in 
your car instead of housing it for the cold, dreary winter 
months? Are you dreaming, too, of the restful havens at each 
journey'’s end—the great, hospitable, homelike California cara- 
vansaries so typical of the all-encompassing welcome and open 
heart of California > 


Comfort and good cheer await you—true sport awaits you, 
golf, tennis, polo, swimming, sailing, boating, fishing, hunting, 
indoor contentment, balmy springtime, something to do, to see, 
to hear, something to enjoy every moment. 


Come to California, glorious California! 
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Hospitality 
Bids You Linger Here 


HE following California Hotels and Resorts are known 
and endorsed by the Southern Pacific Company, and 
information and literature will be gladly furnished at 

any and all Southern Pacific offices: 





TAHOE TAVERN HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
Lake Tahoe, California Los Angeles, California 


HOTEL VAN NUYS Fp 
FAIRMONT HOTEL [igs Avizelea. California 
an Francisco, California 


HOTEL HUNTINGTON 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS Pasadena, California 
San Francisco, California HOTEL MARYLAND 

PALACE HOTEL Pasadena, California 3 solttie 
San Francisco, California Sag pes TAVERN : < 


owe, Pasadena 





J 
ak and ig m= ara aaa OOD MISSION INN 
. Riverside, California 
HOTEL DEL, MONTE STRATFORD INN 
Del Monte, California Del Mar, California 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
Paso Rubles, California Coronado Beach, California 


You will promptly receive any information you want and in addition a 
beautifully illustrated book, picturing and describing CALIFORNIA'S 
Famous Resorts along the Road of a Thousand Wonders, if you will send 


your name and address to SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, California. 
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See Washington and Alaska 


Investigate their numerous attractions for the pleasure and 
health seeker, farmer, poultryman, dairyman and truck gardener. 
Ask me about any of the cities and towns—their Hotels and the 
wonderfully beautiful health and pleasure resorts in the many 
attractive show places of the Puget Sound country and other 
sections. 

Specific information concerning Alaska and its various attrac- 
tions and resources. Seattle is the gateway to this great rich 
country. 

I will mail free to:any address illustrated literature on any city, 
town, or community in Washington, also complete list of literature 
on Alaska, including authentic maps of Washington and Alaska. 

Write today for full details and booklets. 

. 


WASHINGTON & ALASKA DEPARTMENT 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Block Seattle, Washington 


nai inion 
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‘Hotel Imperial 


Putt METSCHAN Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 
1a i ee: a | 
a ~ ITED > let Ee t 
iClomen Pimrry Complete Equipment 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 300 Rooms, 178 with Bath 


Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 per day 
SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry « caters to exclusive transi¢ ool und per- 
manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is 











Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 











fornished according to the most modern ideas of “In the Center of Everything” 
luxury, c¢ vale rt and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades Seventh: between Washington and Stark 
a Oly ympics. European Plan. 
ms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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mtn Priest Rapids 


WASHINGTON 


Anew town with rapid development assured on the new line of the C.M. & St. P. Railroad in the 
COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY 


Business openings in all lines. Special Building Bonuses. Lots now offered at half regular 
prices. First purchasers protected on 100% advance in five months by Guaranteed Advance 
on unsold lots of 20% per month until regular prices are reached. Prices $25 to $150, with 
a few choice business corners a little higher. Only 10% cash, balance 5% per month. No 
Interest. No Taxes. Special discount forall cash. Attractive combinations of lots for Garden 
Tracts, all cleared, level, rich land. Early selections are always best. 


Farm Tracts 5 to 40 Acres Close to Town 
$200 to $350 per acre, including perpetual water right and valuable special features in 
unusually liberal contract. Small cash payment, balance in seven years. The best alfalfa 
producing land anywhere. One acre will feed 15 to 18 hogs or two cows. Good for $150 
to $300 profit each year. Midway between Wenatchee and Kennewick this land is in the 
heart of the world’s greatest fruit belt, and when developed is worth as much as similar 
property which has sold as high as $3,000 per acre and will produce $500 to $2,000 per acre 


annually. 








Special Income Investment 


Interest Bearing—Profit Sharing For Investors with $1,000 to $5,000 absolute security. 
Let me make you a special proposition to suit your requirements. 


H. A. MUFFLEY, President, Priest Rapids Companies, Seattle, Washington 
WEESEEeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseeey 


ARIZONA] 


| e 
GOVERNMENT LAND in YUMA COUNTY | | | * S W 7 
Rich as the =a the Nile (Bie til] ell 


Abundance of water for irrigating purposes 


Writ 
MORLEY, The Land Man, YUMA, ARIZ. Los Angeles, U.S. A. 
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In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Ifot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Juformation Bureau S. P. Co., 88+ Market ‘St, San Francisco | 











ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in 
the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach troubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. | 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American | | 
plan table. California’s ideal resort. | 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 
Arrowhead Springs. Calif. 





a 




















MANUFACTUR 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS: forQilor | | | AFireproof Hotel All Outside Rooms _ Private Bath Each Room 


The Most Modern Popular-price Hotel of America 
Water Wells Rates with Bath $1.50 per Day and Up 
R. H. HERRON CO. 


Special Rates Made to Permanent Guests 
Affiliated with 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. Phones: Home 60297—Sunset Broadway 327 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. Cc. H. STILLWELL, Manager 
Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[ HOMESEEKERS 








ces 
oem nearness 











LOOKING FOR LOCATIONS ALONG THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
DENVER §& RIO GRANDE 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN LEARNING OF THE 


LOW FARES 


IN EFFECT FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS EACH MONTH DURING YEAR 1913 


onsen 
ae 


TO 


ALL WESTERN PACIFIC POINTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TELLING OF THE OPPORTUNITIES ALONG OUR LINE, 
ALSO GIVING FULL INFORMATION REGARDING HOMESEEKERS’ FARES 














F. A. WADLEIGH E. L. LOMAX 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER ASSISTANT PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Do You Want a Cozy Flower Embow- 
ered Winter Home in California? 


There are lots of people who would take the first train to California 
were they sure of a pretty cottage or comfortable hotel home for 
the winter. You may be one of such. Santa Barbara will appeal 
to you if you are. Santa Barbara is in a class by, itself for Resi- 
dence, Health, and Real Outdoor Life. The most famous resort 
city on the Pacific Coast; known the world over for its ‘‘homey” 
hotels, its delightful residences, its scenery ang its climate. We 
will be glad to help you find a home if you contemplate coming to 
our Beautiful City for the Winter. 


SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


3 
' 
' 
' 
' 
 ] 
I am planning a winter trip to California and would like ; 
to know more about Santa Barbara. . 
' 
z 
- 
' 
t 
| 
' 
' 


Name 





Address . 
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LONG BEACH SANITARIUM 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHODS 


A STRICTLY modern and up-to-date 

institution, employing all the very 
latest methods known to modern medi- 
cal science, consisting of the following 
leading features: Special Diet System; 
Hydrotherapy; Phototherapy; 
Thermotherapy; Electrotherapy ; 
X-Ray; Mechanotherapy; Massage; 
Diatheramy or Thermo Penetration; 
Milk Diet and Rest Cure. Also the 
: “it finest Electrical and Mechanical 
; fi ae aC re 
ae tals bare Ga 1. cea — Department on the Pacific 

oast. 
A homelike home where all the objectionable features of hospital life are eliminated. 
BATTLE CREEK CUISINE 

365 happy, sunshiny days for recreation each year; few blocks from Pacific Ocean. Mean temperature, 
60 degrees. Best specially trained and experienced lady and gentleman physicians together with grad- 
uated nurses only, compose our medical department. Special Reservations for Tourists. 


rite Toda 5 = 3 BEAC 
printea Long Beach Sanitarium catirornia 





























Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 





874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
| from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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al LLM HA ATT TTT]: 
Yosemite National Park 





pnoeneeneseeseneessesesecen: 





EL CAPITAN, known to all who have seen Yosemite! When are you going to see Yosemite, the Nation's 
Playground? A part of it is yours. The trip is easy—in price and comforts. In the heart of the Park is — 
Hotel, rates $3 to $4 per day; $20 to$25 by the week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel del Portal, rate $4 per day. 



































Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on yy t of $1. 
Company, Merced, California, or call on any Southern No advertising; a gem of the printer's art nd the 
Pacific Agent. dollar to the Yosemite Railroad Company, Merced 
ABT | | ee TT 
s ee seeeces T T I i rureT it peeveccccecer FODCOOESUSOCGPUGOCUDNCESESCERCEODECEGUCECREROESCEGEROE?*°QSOGREESUNUUYTUISUS 
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ard fine 
WinterGuises 


the “FRANCONIA” and “LACONIA” 


18,150 tons (Twin Screw) (Built in 1911-12) 
THE NEWEST STEAMERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN - EGYPTIAN SERVICE AND 


Seance" “CARONIA” Ginsee 
MEDITERRANEAN-EGYPTIAN-ADRIATIC SERVICE 


“FRANCONIA” November 15th, 1913 } Calling at MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS 


a I j MONACO or GENOA, NAPLES, 
LACONIA December 2nd, 1913 TRIESTE and FIUME 


“FRANCONIA” ~—_ January 8th, 1914 
“LACONIA” January 22nd, 1914 Calling at MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS 


“CARONIA” January 31st, 1914 MONACO or GENOA, NAPLES, 
“FRANCONIA” February 24th, 1914 ALEXANDRIA and ADRIATIC PORTS 
“CARONIA” March 17th, 1914 Franconia February will not proceed to Egypt 


Stopovers Permitted. A la Carte Service without extra charge 
p 


Return to America by Cunard Services From Mediterranean & Egypt; From Southampton 
to Canada; From Liverpool to New York or Boston 


"LUSITANIA and MAURETANIA 


Fastest Steamers in the World 
and CARONIA, CARMANIA, CAMPANIA 
Passages Booked from London and Paris. Tours in Spain, Also Through Europe Generally 
Round the World Trips, $498 First Class; $380 Second Class 
AGENTS FOR P. & O., S. N. CO., IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Apply for Ilustrated Booklets to 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 


Or to our Offices or Local Agents in all Cities 
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~ AMERICA’S GREATEST 
MOUNTAIN SCENIC TROLLEY TRIP 


is only one of the many trips of interest through Wonder- 
land. You had best prepare for your forthcoming journey 
to the land of hearts’ desire by asking for our newest 
booklet—‘“‘Trolley Trips through Wonderland.” It is 
well worth the reading and is yours for the asking. 





No tour of Southern California is complete without you have availed yourself 
of the three greatest personally conducted trolley trips in the world— 
Balloon Route Trolley Trip; Old Mission Trolley Trip; Triangle Trolley 
Trip—Three days’ time and three dollars’ expense will give you the best 
knowledge of the southland obtainable. Let us send you beautiful folders free. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Going East— 





You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 





Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 
—.. to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 











Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 






For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 





a J. T. Bate, General Agent Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’l. Agent, 








612 Trust & Savings Building 613 Hearst Building, 
| n\\ Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
GQ Brgens.\\ 











se Hotel Sutter 


Sutter and Kearny Streets 
European Plan 
$1.50 per day SAN FRANCISCO 


and upwards Take our auto or any taxi-cab from ferries 
or depot at the expense of the hotel. 


ol 250 ROOMS, Single and En Suite. 200 BATHS 
Now under Write us for information about San Francisco, either 


our own or pl e. Your inquiry will be promptly, 
management courteously, and correctly answered without obligation | 











on your part. 





















IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


Broadway at Seventh 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCELLENT CAFES 


Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


RATES 


Rooms without bath: Rooms with private bath: 
| One occupant, $1.50 and upwards (per day) One occupant, $2.00 and upwards (per day’) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
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A NEW 
“Sunset Limited” 


DAILY TRAIN BETWEEN 








San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Commencing Sunday, November 16th 


EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 
Ly. San Francisco. . . . 5.00 p.m. Sun. Lv. New Orleans . . . . 11.00 a.m. Sun. 
Lv. Los Angeles . . . . 8.15 a.m. Mon. Ar. Los Angeles . . . . 9.45 p.m. Tue. 
Ar. New Orleans . . . . 8.50 p. m. Wed. Ar. San Francisco. . . . 1.00p.m. Wed. 


A high standard transcontinental train, with 
unexceptionable service and every convenience. 


There is no transcontinental route of greater 
interest or diversity than that of ‘Sunset Limited” — 
from San Francisco, via Los Angeles, through 
southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
and Louisiana to New Orleans. 


Protected by Automatic Electric Block Safety Signals. 


Connection at New Orleans with fast daily limited and express trains from and to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and other 
points in the East and Middle West. Also with steamers of Southern Pacific’s Atlantic 
Steamship Line between New York and New Orleans, with two weekly sailings in each direction. 


See Agents 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SORISTHSL OH EEIEL ELON EBEL SHER EH ELE SHEE ELEN TE HENOS HONEST 


JOLISLSORSOISOLTSE SoH TOLSH OATH TON SOLSCLISLSNISI ZOLICLISLOE S01 OI TOL IOEION FOE ZOE SONOS ZOEIOLISL 36 LICLIOLOE SOI OI SOI OI IOL SOLON ZOOL OL 
ES aT 
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County 


“‘The Chosen Home of ‘Wizard’ Burbank’’ 


CALIFORNIA 


Sonoma County leads in many phases of 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. Here 
is the largest dry wine district in America; 
the earliest producing apple district; Cali- 
fornia’s largest berry patches and the fore- 
most hop growing districts. Sonoma County 
is one of California’s leading prune shipping 
centers and is without superior in the United 
States for general farming. 


This county has an area of 1577 square miles 
and over 200,000 acres of valley land, largely 
black loam. The fe: tnills take up a like 
area and as much more of the surface is rolling 
or table land, splendid for fruit. 


The average rainfall is 30.13 inches each year. 
This means an ample supply of moisture to 
insure good crops. Irrigation is not necessary. 


The mean annual temperature is 56 degrees. 
There are few excessively warm days and 
fewer where the temperature goes below 
32 degrees. The climate is equable and 
delightful. 


Sonoma County contains some of the largest 
poultry ranches in the United States. The 


Petalum’. district is far famed as a poultry 
raising center. 


Luther Burbank chose Sonoma as his outdoor 
laboratory for his wonderful plant experi- 
ments. Jack London chose Sonoma County 
for his home because of its great natural 
beauty. There you have the combination 
that makes Sonoma County what it is— 
beauty and utility. It is worth while farm- 
ing in a country that provides delightful 
environment. 


We are willing to help you. Farming in 
California may be a bit different from that 
which you have been accustomed to. We 
will answer your questions. We are prepared 
to tell you about the amount of money re- 
quired, the character of land, the cost of 
planting an orchard, the cost of orchard 
maintenance, gross receipts, net receipts, etc. 


You are welcome to our special service for 
homeseekers and settlers. Simply drop a 
line to any of the undersigned organizations. 





Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma. Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol. Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 

( loverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 





SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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“Sunny” Stanislaus 


Sounds cheerful, doesn’t it? “Sunny” Stanislaus! Where the sun shines almost all the year 
round. Where crops just work themselves overtime and the farmers wear the smile that 
won't come off. It is cheerful. Just as cheerful as this slogan which we have adopted sounds. 
There was a time when that prefix wouldn’t have been entirely true. That was before we 
poured the water on the land. Now 300,000 acres are bearing great burdens of fruits and 
vegetables and alfalfa every year. Towns have sprung up where once was only sand and 
brush. Railroads are taking carload after carload of products from these towns to the great 
California markets constantly. 


“Sunny Stanislaus—“Kingdom of the Small Farmer” 


That line expresses what we have for you, Mr. Homeseeker, cheerfulness, happiness, plenty. 
And only a small acreage is necessary. Ten acres will make a comfortable living. 
Write today for booklet and further information. 


Secretary Stanislaus County Board of Trade 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 














The Contrast laleencaeseertt 


The contrast between Tulaya@annsautenutiaccs tints 
is even greater. The topogigyuntelmaurittne a aN tds 
County gives her every cligricminumutMsuteign tts 
to the rigorous north; her FR) Grite ae @euritmethass 
her many varieties of fertile earl Gelert 
excellent gravity and undelgdgotnr meses eects) ) haan (sta 
geographical location a manding position to local 
markets and her transportelitymctal tome) CC Son lant 
touch with the markets of t)ifanszoeCe 


Here is the opportunity for (ifatatieac. gee clantaa 
the dairyman, the stockmanMmite loulsiao taaehit Matis 
investor. For free illustrat MelicarlQicmentadsiits 
information write Departmania wer 


Tulare County [ifetwcimey Trade 
VISALIA, 
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SOLANO COUNTY CAPTURED THE GRAND PRIZE AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 








Solano Orchards Earliest Producers 


The first deciduous fruit sold in the United States each year is grown 
in Solano County. The sequestered valleys with gently rising slopes 
sheltered by ranges of high hills that bar the egress of moisture-laden 
clouds in one season and shut out the hot dry winds of another make 
possible the early ripening of the fruit. Trees are abloom in February. 
The fruit forms rapidly and ripens in the genial heat of the spring season 
which is here really early summer. Shipments begin in April and con- 
tinue until late fall. Solano County soil is unexcelled even in California 
for productiveness. 

Solano County also has its delta lands, the fabulously rich section 
along the Sacramento River known throughout the country as the 
richest farm land in the United States. 

Solano County is the home of many large industrial establishments 
which have come here to take advantage of the nearness to market and 
extremely favorable shipping rates. 

Solano County’s chief advantages are summed up in its rich lands, 
their adaptability to various crops, proximity to market and especially 
facilities for transportation. 

We have just issued a handsome folder fully illustrating the advantages 
and sources of income of Solano County. It will tell you succinctly the 
whole story of Solano’s wealth and prosperity. 


Send for it now. Address 


CHAS. F. WYER, Secretary Solano County Exposition Commission 
Fairfield, Solano County, California 











SOLANO FRUIT IS UNEXCELLED BY THAT GROWN ANYWHERE IN THE UN!ITiUD STATES 
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TUCSON 


ARIZONA 


is growing faster than any city of its size in the 
country—a ninety per cent gain in population in 
ten years. 


THE REASONS FOR IT ARE: 
Delightful Climate 


Tucson has the finest climate in America; 
352 days of sunshine and delightful 
weather in 1912. Each year for the past 
half century has a similar record. Floods, 
tornados, ice and snow unknown. 


A Railroad Center 


Tucson is the only important point on the 
main line of bc: Southern Pacific betwee 
exas and California. The El Pas & 
Southwestern through its Rock Is ved 
connections places this city at the western 
end of its lines throughout the Middle 


West The Southern Pacific of Mexico 
with more than 2000 miles of railroad 
passes through rich agric — and mining 
districts and touches the west coast at two 
important seaports, Genruns ind Mazat- 




















lan. These railroads have developed large 
wholesale and jobbing business through 
southwestern and northern Mexico. 


Tucson’s mills and fac tories do a large Thrice Blessed Tr in ity 


business on both sides of the international 
California’s Treasure Storehouse 


line 
World’s Richest Copper Mining District 


centers in Tuc son. Which means a big 
j 


demand for products of farms and stores. Mi 2 
Large pay rolls from mines and railroads ining 


make business lines attractive. 


. . Trinity County, in Northwestern California, is first 
Rich Agricultural Country in activity, extent and value of hydraulic mines in 
Tucson is surrounded by a rich agricultural America. Vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, 
country and great cattle ranges affording asbestos, limestone, coal, iron. 
cheap feed and making the cattle business 





profitable and extensive. Thousands of 
acres of agricultural = are being re- eee Wealth 
claimed and farmed at handsome profits. 


Thousands of acres of government land 
still awaiting the homeseeker. 


An Educational Center 


Tucson is the educational center of the 
southwest. Here is located the University 
of Arizona and numerous private and de- 


j y has billions of feet of untouched 

which will shortly provide a source of income 
ssing that even of the mines. A great indus- 
xis not faraway. With it will come 
int prosperity in the movement of this vast 
eaith. 














XN nominational colleges and schools. Tucson 
is a wholesome home city with good , oF ] 
XN schools, colleges, churches and attractive s? tcu ture 
homes. ? 
X Prir ii ity Ce eunty’s agricultural wealth has only been 
hinted ; he agricultural possibilities have 






), rot fail to visit 7 SO Writ t 
Do not fail te it Tucson. Write ratched. Fruits, cereals, vegetables 


for further information. 


Secretary J —al Ul hat can | be grown in the Temperate 
: Zone—thrive in the rich, almost untouched virgin 
Tucson | of the county. Grazing, stock raising and hay 





Chamber of XX Tucson Chamber ral ng are profitable resources. 


Commerce, 


poems te of Commerce The Prudent Homeseeker *\\),o* 


} 


heed to what Trinity County has to offer, before making a 


x Tucson cecision. This advantz is of significant value—Trinity 





Please send me 








tllustrate! literature 





A i County land is che d values are sure to increase as the 
and further information in * rizona population of the county increases. 
regard to Tucson: 
. Send for our new booklet. It will 
VAMI ® interest you from cover to cover. 


ADDRESS cieeeeeeenenees sienees \ Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
* Weaverville, California 

















&. 
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Profitable Farming 





j 
Profitable farming depends largely upon apple orchard is as safe as a government bond 
climate. In Monterey County, California, as an investment but pays better dividends. 
there is a most continuous growing season. Good apples and other fruits are also grown in 
One can plow and plant from November to the Carmel, the Jolon, Peachtree and other 
April ami market a crop almost any month in valleys in this county. The Salinas Valley is ~ 
the year. The elements of successful produc- known for its Burbank potatoes. Here too 
tion are soil, warmth and moisture. The almost every sort of farm crop can be grown 
Monterey County farmer has each of these successfully and profitably. 
elements at its very best. Then there is that other side of Monterey 
Monterey County has a reputation for good County, the side which interests nearly every 
apples, profitable sugar beets and finest of one, the fact that Monterey County is one of 
potatoes and the best paying of dairy herds. the big playgrounds of California. The resort 
Forty acres of alfalfa, a small herd of good section of our county is famous for its climate. 
cows, a well and a pumping plant means a big Monterey peninsula is known from one end of 
paying industry. There are a lot of farmers in America to the other for its beauty. There 
Monterey County who are making good money is much of historical interest, much to see, | 
farming grain land, raising hogs and cattle. much to hear and much to do. It is a place 
The Pajaro Valley in the northern part of that would satisfy the most discriminating 
the county is a big apple district where an tourist. 





Our county booklet tells you lots more about Monterey County. It was written to answer 
such inquiries as doubtless are arising in your own mind right now. You might as well send for it 
to-day. You'll do it before you move to California anyhow or else you'll miss one of the best 
parts of California. Address either of the undersigned organizations. 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce..Monterey Fort Romie Grange.................00. Soledad 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade. .Pacific Grove Greenfield Grange...... sates s sist Greenfield 
Kings City Board of Trade ...... Kings City Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 


Monterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 
Wes = 


rere = 
—— een 
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Let Your Money Grow 


There is no surer way of gaining a fortune. Give the fruit industry 
‘a some thought. See how many fortunes have been made from paying 
be 









orchards. A little time, patience and money will make one _ inde- 
pendent in a short while. 
ee Apples are a staple crop in Tuolumne County. An apple orchard at 
full bearing is a safe investment. It will make any man rich. 


% FTUOLUMNE 


COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


offers splendid inducements for fruit raising. 
Land is still reasonably priced. Delightful climate, 
healthful outdoor life, scenic attractions. 

Opportunities also for grain growing, stock raising, 


/ a ye dairying and general farming. 
; ise Be a S“® For further information and booklet address 


XY 
“g 


xs 
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Antelope 
Valley 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Only Three Hours’ Ride From the Metropolis of Senter California 


One hundred and forty square miles of the finest Valley who are anxious to encourage energetic 
of land now on the market. Many settlers are settlers to get a foothold in this delightful 
arriving to take advantage of cheap prices and — gection. 

splendid new openings. Few such opportunities : : en ne 
left in Southern California. This is not a private Land suitable for alfalfa, dairying, hog raising, 


land project. The Lancaster Chamber of Com- deciduous and citrus fruits. Good soil. Agree- 
merce is composed of citizens of the Antelope able climate. Purest of water. Splendid roads. 





We will gladly furnish full information and folder descriptive of this valley to all interested in 
obtaining a new home in a growing section. Address all letters to 


IRVING E. DODGE, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LANCASTER, CALIFORNIA 
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What can you see in this Picture? 








Doesn’t look like much of anything to you, does it? Just a small shack with a pipe 
and water coming from the pipe. At the side of the shack is a pole. On the top of 
this pole is a ‘‘box.” Do you know what the box contains? An electrical trans- 
former and it tells a big story. It means that the pump in the shack is hitched to 
an electrical motor. The electrical energy is generated many miles distant. Nearby 
are also vast oil fields. Many of these pump houses contain distillate or crude oil 
engines. Almost every farm has its pumping plant. 

This combination of cheap power and cheap power fuel and a pumping plant is the 
essence of success in agriculture and horticulture in the great interior valleys of 
California. It means cheap water. Cheap water means great big paying crops. 





This picture was taken in Kern County. It is typical of the power pumping plants 
which are turning Kern acres into fine farms. Kern is making wonderful strides 
in population gain, wealth and value of products. You ought to know more about 
this splendid country. Write today for illustrated literature. 


THE SECRETARY, KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD 


KERN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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eee 71) YOU'RE going to miss a lot 
WY going < 


this winter unless you come 
to San Antonio the Beautiful. 


Where else will you find new million- 
dollar Hotels, Polo, Golf, Tennis, Riding to 
Hounds, Country Club, Hunting and Fishing, 


mineral wells, natural hot baths, the second largest 
military post in America, dances, receptions and 
the gayest of refined society—a short run to the 
Gulf Coast and, surf\ bathing—sea food of every 
i Ate d yds as midst of the 
c ° pain — plazas, 
OP rare the picturesque 
"cod Cemtcsag Quarter —the 
—historic Alamo and the 
— Missions of the 
= Spanish Friars—185 
mites of boulevard and 
ey for automo- 
N\\ biting — the finest in 
the \country! Come 
yYand ‘‘bring the ma- 
.., Chine’’ like hundreds 
3 of thers. 


Aggie Write at once for 
y. the finest tourist book 


"7 ; 
¥h _—e 
Win) 
BY) #377. “San Antonio 
Wee _The Beautiful’’ 
aes (Edition de Luxe} — FREE 























Why Dairying Pays in 


TILLAMOOK 


County, Oregon 


The natural elements that enter into the success 





of the dairying industry of Tillamook are an excess | 
of natural grasses, prolific and luxuriant growth of 
all root crops and grains, cool sea breezes from the | 
Pacific Ocean, pure water from mountain streams } 
that flow through the meadows and the never failing 
rainfall. 


Chamber of C 
Mr. Dairyman, do you know that one and one- | Iohn B. oP. es oe 


half acres of Tillamook County land will keep a 








cow without any effort on your part? Do you know 
that the average return per cow in Tillamook 
County is $100 and that the average price per 
pound for butter fat is the highest paid in any section 
of the United States?’ Do you know that but one 
acre in one hundred in Tillamook County is in 
cultivation, that there are at present gooo head of 
dairy cattle in the county and that the county will 
easily support 40,000 head? These things are 
worthy of consideration by any man interested in 
dairying and dairying is considered one of the most 
profitable of agricultural pursuits. | 

Tillamook County is destined to become one of 
the most popular summer resorts of the West. Cer- 
tain in the near future to be among the greatest 
lumber manufacturing counties of the Pacific North- 
west. Has fisheries that will always be a source of 
vast wealth. 


USE THE COUPON 


Tillamook County Court 
TILLAMOOK, OREGON 


I am interested in your county. Will you 
please send me your illustrated booklet at once. 


WMP re re OS ee hit cere @ California. 
Fine schools aul 
| happiness, contentr t. "Se nd to is for 


1 EERE rae oer Fae Une en ee een Pe Secretary Commercial Club, Ashland, Oregon 
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Wouldn’t Such a Stack of Sacks 
Make Any Farmer Smile! 


Yet that is but an ordinary crop in the San Joaquin Delta country. The 
sacks contain red onions. Red onions are a paying crop in the wonderful 
delta lands. So are potatoes and beans and asparagus and celery. San 
Joaquin County produces one-half the entire potato crop of California each 
year. 








Then there is the famous Lodi diversified fruit country, one of California’s 
most intensively cultivated fruit sections. And the South San Joaquin 
Irrigation District, which is fast becoming one of California’s best de- 
veloped irrigated districts. 


All in All, San Joaquin is California’s Most Diversified County. 


San Joaquin County has 270 miles of asphalt macadam highways; four 
through transcontinental railways; electrical power and railway service; 
telephones; rural mail; 400 miles of navigable waterways; fast river 
express boats; thriving cities with large manufacturing enterprises; live 
people; wealth-producing farms; and an ideal environment. 











For illustrated literature and answers to your inquiries address either of the undersigned: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce...Stockton Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade...Manteca 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association..Lodi Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade, Tracy 


San Joaquin County 


CALIFORNIA 





lies 
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MADERA 


is making great progress 





Three years ago a soil survey was made of Madera 
County by government experts and the report which 
these experts made of their investigations is the 
following: 


“A study of the agricultural development 
of this area shows that it is far behind 
practically every other section in the 
San Joaquin Valley, although as far as 
fertile soil is concerned no such difference 
exists. The lack of progress of Madera 
County is due primarily to one factor 
the inability to secure an adequate sup- 
ply of irrigation water which is neces- 
sary for the highest development of these 
lands.” 


If the government experts were to make another soil 
survey of Madera County this year that sentence 
would never appear in the government report. Since 
that report was made Madera has made great progress. 
Numerous individual holdings of land have been sub- 
divided and vast subterranean water supplies have been 
tapped and cheap electrical power has been provided to 
aid in the development and distribution of water. 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED FAMILIES MOVED TO MADERA 
COUNTY FARMS IN SIX MONTHS. HUNDREDS ARE COMING 
NOW. 


Madera County 


is the center of the San Joaquin Valley, the heart of Cali- 
fornia, the home of alfalfa, and there are no greater 
opportunities anywhere. 


PORIRJPOR FOR AOR OR IA AOA AAR ROR AOA KOOKS OHA MMMM SOS 


For further information and illustrated literature, 
address: 


SECRETARY MADERA COUNTY 
CHAMBER OFCOMMERCE 


Madera, California 
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Are You Interested 
in Poultry Raising? 


Are you thinking of taking it up as a 
side line to fruit raising, truck gardening, 
dairying, general farming? 

Do you know that poultry raising is 
most profitable where green feed can be 
raised all the year around, where there is 
plenty of sunshine and pure air, where the 
markets are close at hand? 

Do you know that the Lodi section 
provides every favorable element for suc- 
cessful poultry raising? 

Here is an item worth noting. The 
residents of Californian cities are the 
greatest consumers of poultry and 
poultry products in the world. They are 
accustomed to paying high prices for 
their eggs and poultry and demand only 
the best. 


THE LODI COUNTRY 


is California’s most intensified, most di- 
versified farming district. Ninety miles 
from San Francisco. Low transportation 
rates by rail and water. Abundance 
of water for irrigation. Equable delight- 
ful climate and many opportunities for 
fruit and nut raising, berry raising, alfalfa 
growing, garden truck, dairying, etc. 


Write for our illustrated booklet 


Secretary Lodi Merchants Association 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 
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You may eat oranges 
this month which were 
grown in Sacramento 
County. The Sacra- 
mento County citrus 
fruits are now ready 
for the market. They 
are always on the 
market ahead of the 
fruit from other sec- 
tions. Damage from 
frost has no terrors for 
the Sacramento Valley 
orange grower. He 
knows that his crop is 
safely on the market 
before the winter 
months set in. Sacra- 
mento oranges are un- 
excelled for flavor, size 
and keeping qualities. 


be te ee 
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Why is Wheat Farming Unpopular 
in California? 


Because it has long since been demonstrated that far more 
valuable crops can be obtained from California soil. 
Where pears, peaches, cherries, prunes, plums, hops, 
oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, wine 
grapes, olives, figs, alfalfa and other such crops which 
mean high prices, can be grown successfully the land be- 
comes far too valuable for grain growing. Especially is 
this true in California where the high-priced farm products 
reach a perfection that makes certain top-notch prices. 
And always there is a good market for such products. 


It is to your interest to send for the booklet descriptive of 
Sacramento County. Address 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento County, California 
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| 
Population Doubled 
| InTen Years 
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That is the record in Jackson county during the 
| decade from 1900 to 1910. It is a safe prediction 
r that the same thing will happen before the next 
| census is taken. 





Up until the time the first commercial apple and 
pear orchards were planted in the Rogue River 
Valley, there was no appreciable gain in popula- 
tion. After those first plantings came into bearing 
people began to come into Jackson county in 
droves. They have been laying out homes and 


BEAUMONT | And yet notwithstanding the big gain in the last 


orchards and farms since 
| decade there are still less than four people to the 


| square mile in this county. That ought to show 
A A l IFORNIA | that there is a great opportunity for many thou- 
C | sands here yet. 


Apple Home|! JACKSON 
Where| || COUNTY 


Big Red 
strawberries in the whole world. FApples and 


A le Ss | pears from this county have gained international 
reputation. Look up the championships awarded 
at all the big apple and pear shows. Jackson 


Gro Ww county heads the list. 


The average farm value per acre, cultivated and 
uncultivated, as given by the U. S. census in this 
county is $90.60 per acre. That ought to tell you 
that the land is very rich and very productive, for 
| farm values are governed by the productivity of 














Proven by sixty years’ experience. We come today | the land. The resources are as yet scarcely 
before the world, offering large tracts of new land, touched. 

ore j ©: ies 2 ie vatt 20 c . 
heretofore impracticable for horticulture be cause Send for our booklet. It will tell you much about 
water had not been developed, at reasonable prices our county. It’s most solid reading, a compilation 


and with proven market. of facts that are worth while. 


Within3 Hours’ Ride from Los Angeles 


Jackson County Court 
Jacksonville, Oregon 


Our valley has not known crop failure for a 
quarter of a century; everything grows; soil 
and water are of the best; never too hot nor 
too cold. 


In the Heart of Southern California 





Write today for Free Full Information 


W. L. PERCY, SECRETARY 


Beaumont Board of Trade 


Beaumont, California 
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There Are Wonderful 
Money-Making Possibilities in 


sno County 


CALIFORNIA 


Just an example of what has really been accomplished. This is not a theory of what might be 
accomplished but the actual experience of one grower. It shows what can be done in Fresno 
County, the district so ideally fitted by climate and soil for the production of figs. 

It is an industry just in its infancy and with a 
future unsurpassed, for limited indeed is the terri- 
tory suited to the production of figs for commercial 
purposes. 


Read what one man accomplished 
(From Reedley Ledger, Reedley, California). 


HARVESTS $1050 FROM 
2 ACRES OF FIGS 





Other Opportunities 
in Plenty 


Five years ago Y. Wake purchased of Fresno parties And this is just one of the possibilities. There are 





forty acres of the old Purington ranch, situated one and 
one-half miles northeast of Reedley, at a price of $80 
per acre, says the Reedley Ledger. Adjoining the home 
site on the place were two acres set out to White 
Adriatic figs, then in bearing, having been set out 
several years previous. The trees, however, had re- 
ceived scant attention until Wake took charge of the 
tract, but ince he took possession he has given them 
proper care and cultivation. 

The fruits of his toil are a striking example of the big 
returns that can be made from fruit culture in this dis- 
trict where proper methods are employed. His labor 
in the care of his fruit trees was painstaking and not of 
the haphazard kind but that he was well repaid is 
shown in the handsome receipts from the harvest of this 
season. Fifteen tons of the figs produced on the two 
acres were sold to the wholesalers at $70 per ton, or a 
total of $1050 and Wake would not sell those two acres 
today for $2500, whereas five years ago he paid but 
$3200 for his entire forty-acre tract. 

The balance of the parcel, thirty-eight acres, were 
set out to vines and the owner intends rooting up a por- 
tion of them from time to time in order to plant more 
fig trees of the White Adriatic variety which thrives 
exceedingly well and bears prolifically in the Reedley 
district, a district fast becoming known throughout the 
country as the very choicest in the state for culture of 
the highest grade of figs grown in the world. 











scores, even hundreds, of others in this marvelous 
section. Fresno County abounds in more possi- 
bilities than any other district of similar size in the 
entire world, 

Do you want to become independent? Then you 
want to know more about Fresno County, the center 
of the San Joaquin Valley, the center of the state, 
the county that has such wonderful variety to offer 
you. * 





For further information write to any of the following: 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce........ Sanger, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . 
Selma Chamber of Commerce......... Selma, Cal. 
Parlier Chamber of Commerce........ 


. Coalinga, Cal. 


Clovis Chamber of Commerce. . 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce . . . 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce 
Fowler Chamber of Commerce... . 
Parlier, Cal. 


Clovis, Cal. 
Reedley, Cal. 
. Kingsburg, Cal. 
_. Fowler, Cal. 
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cu ; a me In the Heart of “The Land Where Life is Large’ 


‘. OACO ORCHARDS 


A perfect orchard subdivided into ten and twenty 
acre tracts, scientifically planted, cultivated and 
cared for by experts. Nowinits third and fourth 
year. Trees will begin to bear at sixth year. 





Corvallis— Home of Oregon Agricultural College 
ORCHARDS¢——— Oaco Orchards—Oregon’s Perfect Apple Tract 


Eugene—Home of Oregon State University 





~ / Oaco Orchards are located in Benton, the Blue Ribbon 
xR J County of Oregon, about midway between the two university 

> cities, on the Portland, Eugene and E astern Electric Railroad. 
ant This magnificent ore she ard tract is commanding the respect 
q, and admiration of orchardistseverywhere. The directorate 


invites investigation, and urges buyers to visit the property. 


An Opportunity for a Splendid Income -Bearing Country Home 


4 
ee ae : Send for our booklet “‘The Investment Value 
? ie of An Apple Orchard” or better still, 
we come to Corvallis and see this tract now. 


“a : OREGON APPLE COMPANY 
Box 4, B. W. JOHNSON, Manager, Corvallis, Oregon 

















Your Home in San Diego's 
Choicest District 


HERE’S only one Point Loma and 


Majestic Point Loma it’s the choicest residential spot of 
Tribute of John S. McGroart all the land. Standing as the 
ee majestic guardian of San Diego 


McGroarty, master of descriptive Eng- and her grand harbor, overlooking 
lish, says of Point Loma: “A magnificent . ‘. > 
headland, shouldering its way far out into views that are unsurpassed i in all the w orld, Point 
the shining ocean, glowing in the sun, and Loma offers to mankind a home, and with that 


soft and mystic with shadow under moon ° . : 
and stars. It lies against. the Harbor of homeanall-the-timeclimate that varies at noonday 
haven seeking aa eee We not more than ten degrees throughout the year. 
Cabrillo saw it and later when it rose upon In this earthly paradise is to be found health and happi- 
the vision of the galleons of Viscaino, it Fgh 23 
was heavily wooded. Now it is a place of ness. And yet it is not alone the haven of the rich, On 
brown spaces, broken here and there by Point Loma you may purchase fine building sites, 50x 140, 
ever increasing gardens, wonderful with from $850 up. Values however are advancing rapidly as 


roses and the name of flowers of every hue. aes “ distri 

On its extreme point is a modern light- more and more people are finding in this wonderful district 

house watching ceaselessly over the mari their ideal home place. Investments here have proven ex- 

ner, a fortress clings to its slope, and one -eedingl aE — ams davs 7 
ceeding rofitable and will in future days prove even 

of the big wireless telegraph stations of the ad yP , ; pe? 

world lifts its mystic finge ers to catch the more So. 

message of the air. It is easily reached by Full details concerning San Diego and Point Loma ina profusely 

a trolley system and a boulevard that illustrated booklet are yours for a post card. Write 

might have been built by Caesar, so per- 


fect is its construction. D. Cc. COLLIER & Co. 


1141 Broadway San Diego, Calif. 
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Send 


for this 
Booklet 


Sixty-four pages beautifully 
illustrated; contains a vast 
fund of information for the 
homeseeker, the investor 
and the manufacturer. 











If you are looking for climate, 
home comfort, returns on your 
money invested, or recreation— 
you'll find all these rolled into one 
in this county. Here 
we have all that com- 
bines to make a pros- 
perous, law- abiding, 
contented community. 


This tells its purpose: 






















CAL 





'FPORNWIA LANDS FOR 





























A Region of Great Diversity 


Opportunities are measured by comparative conditions. If soil, water 
and climatic conditions are equal, and transportation and market accessible, 
then to the orchardist, the horticulturist and agriculturist it becomes a matter 
of comparative soil values, associated with the price of land. 

To the manufacturer, a comparison of the quality, cost and supply of 
raw material; the cost of power and fuel; transportation facilities and accessi- 
bility to market are the elements that appeal. 

The mine operators seek ore deposits, under proper geological and min. 
eralogical conditions to assure permanency. 

The lumberman compares quality, quantity, variety and accessibility of 
timber—as well as market—when he contemplates investment. 

To state conditions as they exist, and as the inquiring mind will find them 
is the purpose of this publication, issued under the authority of the Board of 
Supervisors of Shasta County. It is desirable that the State, the Coast, and 
the country develop in harmony, and that Shasta County with her diversified 
opportunities—pomological, horticultural, agricultural, mining and in 
dustrial—will not unnecessarily lag behind in the great strides of develop- 
ment now apparent in the states bordering the Pacific. This booklet is 
primarily an invitation to the homeseeker and investment seeker, to investigate 
the natural resources and vast undeveloped opportunities of Shasta County, 
and it is our purpose to present an authentic account of what has been 
accomplished in the past and what we believe the future gives promise of 
having in store for us. 





Address either of the 
undersigned: 


REDDING CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
Redding, California 
ANDERSON CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
Anderson, California 
or, CLERK OF THE 
BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 
Redding, California 
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NVESTIGATE BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Time means everything, yet how few realize that the time to make thatintended move or 
investment, is NOW, and thus reap the benefit of the development and natural growth of the 
country. Study your conditions—your future prospects, and just what a move into a new 
country will mean to you. In British Columbia now are thousands of people who faced this 
exact situation before you. They pioneered it—took the hardships as they came, and today are 
reaping the benefit—comfortably situated on land that has multiplied a hundred fold. 

As an investment proposition, there is no place on the American continent today, where 
you stand to win, through growth and development alone, as in British Columbia. State 
whether you wish an investment in new townsites, city property, or land. 

To the man wanting a home in British Columbia, I say, decide definitely to share in 
British Columbia’s natural wealth, then write me fully regarding your requirements as you see 
them—whether you desire to follow general farming, stock raising, dairying, fruit growing, 
truck gardening or poultry raising. Tell me how much land you think you will require, along 
what lines you have had experience, the amount of money you can invest, and together let us 
see if we can place you where prosperity will be assured. Complete your arrangements this 
winter, so that the spring may find you located in your new field. Such a move should not be 
made hastily—it should be given careful thought. 

My offer will bring many responses. There are satisfied settlers in all parts of British 
Columbia and investors in every State in the Union, in China, Japan, New Zealand, Australia, 
Mexico, South American countries, and many in England, who have been placed in touch with 
“their opportunity” through my office. Now what canI do for you? Enclose ten cents for postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


CANADIAN MANAGER SUNSET 
730 ROGERS BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 


P. S. I have just learned today of some exceptionally good openings in two or three 
young growing towns in Central British Columbia. My information is authentic. Ask for it. 




















Mr. Homeseeker 


WE have something intensely interesting to tell you. Something that vitally affects your future. 
We want to tell you about a proposition that will ensure you a steady income year in and year 
out with a “net profit” at the end. We want to tell you about exceptionally rich, productive 
soil under a superior system of irrigation. About a climate that is “just right” as regards cold, 
heat and sunshine. About the success that others are making. In fact we want to tell you all 
about 








or beautiful orchard land in the Okanagan District in Southern British Columbia. The district 
that produces the ‘world’s best”? when it comes to apples. Small fruits and general farming 
intensively followed are just as remunerative. 

Do you want to know about this almost ideal place to live and work? Your name on the coupon 
will bring fullest information. 


Kindly send me full information on Richlands 
fruit orchards. 


North American Securities, Limited 
Capital Paid Up $1,330,000 

ak VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 
u 


NAME 





acoatee **Reliable Agents Wanted—Liberal Commission’’ 
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8% Mortgage Investments 


For the past few months this Corporation has offered ‘“‘SuNSET”’ readers some 
attractive real estate investments with very gratifying results. At the same 
time we have drawn attention to mortgage securities on improved Vancouver 
Real Estate and from the large number of enquiries that have resulted we 
are convinced that a great many investors in the United States and Canada 
are looking for just this class of security, and we have therefore decided to 
feature our Mortgage plan in this issue. 

The investments we offer are backed by over a quarter of a century’s 
experience in the investment field of Western Canada, during which time this 
Corporation has built up a reputation through its sound conservative business 
methods that has given it a position in Western Canada financial circles 
second to none. 

Our Mortgages are based on improved Vancouver City real estate yield- 
ing 8% on residential property and 6% to 7% on down town business Blocks, 
extending over a term of three years with interest payable in quarterly install- 
ments. A careful inspection of every property submitted for loan is made 
and only 50% of our valuation is loaned. We also require that the property 
shall produce an annual net revenue equal to double the interest on the 
Mortgage and that Fire Insurance for at least the amount of the Mortgage 
shall be carried, with loss payable to the investor in case of fire. In addition 
to this our Attorneys pass on each title, and only where their report shows it 
to be perfectly clear of any encumbrance is a Mortgage granted, and it is then 
registered as a first charge against the property in the Government Land 
Registry Office. 

Our investments will therefore stand the most rigid investigation and you 
will find them as sound as any investment you may be offered; at the same 
time yielding a higher rate of interest. 1] 

If you are interested in getting a larger return on your Capital than you 
at present receive with absolute security we shall be pleased to have you write 
us and any further information you desire will be cheerfully given. 

We can transfer Mortgages to clients in sums of $1,000 up to any amount 
you may wish to invest. 


OUR OFFER 
8% With Absolute Security 8% 
Interest in Quarterly Instalments 


Our Bankers are the Canadian Bank of Commerce; also Dunns or 
Bradstreets will give you our standing. 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation, Ltd. 


R. Kerr Houlgate, Manager 
440 SEYMOUR STREET VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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RITISH COLUMBIA is today doubtless the most rapidly 
developing region of virgin lands, forests, mineral deposits 
and fisheries in the world, and Victoria, its beautiful 
capital city, has been for the last two years Canada’s most 
rapidly-growing commercial centre. 

Victoria has increased in population and volume of 
business more than 50 per cent in the last two years. Its population 
grew from 31,620 in 1911 to more than 63,000 in 1913. No other large 
city in Canada experienced a growth in the same brief period at once 
so amazingly rapid and significantly substantial. 

Real estate values and the earning power of property increased and 
are steadily increasing coincidentally with the growth of population and 
business activity. 

As fields for highly productive and secure investment, Victoria, Van- 
couver Island, and in fact all Western British Columbia, afford a multitude 
of opportunities unrivaled in older or less richly endowed localities. 

In the midst of the consequent real estate activity, the substantial and 
conservative people of Victoria found the analyzing and judging of offered 
investments, lands and securities a difficult and potent problem. 

This situation resulted in the final recognition of the Victoria Securi- 
ties, Limited, a solid financial and most efficiently organized and officered 
corporation, as the ideal establishment to investigate, analyze and approve 
or reject offered securities or investments involving properties of any 
kind anywhere in British Columbia. 

Victoria Securities, Limited, combines in its large establishment, the 
solidarity and conservatism characteristic of leading British investment 
concerns, with the most thorough and systematic departmental organ- 
ization and equipment maintained by up-to-date investment corpora- 
tions on this continent. 

The Dominion Bank of Canada, or the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
will be pleased to answer any inquiries concerning this Company. 
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Canadian Investment Problems 











ICTORIA SECURITIES, Limited, is prepared promptly and 





authoritatively to answer any question relating to invest- 
ments in Victoria or anywhere in British Columbia. 

It is a thoroughly modern establishment having large 
capital and immense resources. Each department is in 
charge of an experienced specialist. These departments include real 
estate, mortgages, loans, rentals and insurance. 

Its headquarters are situated in Victoria, the Capital and financial 
centre of the Province of British Columbia. This fact is noteworthy 
because it enables this corporation to remain constantly and most effec- 
tively in touch with all the investment fields of this great Province, 
enabling it always to obtain or verify important information directly 
through official sources. 

The departmental heads of this corporation have maintained a thorough, constant 
investigation and study of British Columbia real estate values for a number of years. 

Moreover, at the present time this corporation possesses the choicest and most 
extensive listings of properties offered for sale in many districts, cities and towns of 
British Columbia. 

In Victoria this establishment specializes in high class business, residential and 
apartment house properties. Also it offers exceedingly attractive investments in the 
form of agreements of sale and first mortgages. 

If you are interested in British Columbia or inclined to share in the profits of the 
present prolific era of upbuilding and development, Victoria Seturities, Limited, is pre- 
pared to give you, without cost or obligation, intimate and authentic information, essen- 
tial facts and up-to-date news, together with official Government blue prints and maps, 
as well as competent and enlightened advice and suggestions. 

Victoria Securities, Limited, invites all readers of Sunset when visiting Victoria to 
make this corporation’s offices their headquarters and business home while in the city. 
Every facility of the establishment will be at your service, including inspection of and 
report upon any investment in British Columbia that may interest you. 


VICTORIA SECURITIES, Limited 


D. M. MALIN, Manager ; 
1112 Government Street VICTORIA, B. C. 
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WILLOWRIY i 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Interior British Columbia’s future Manufac- 
turing and Commercial Capital, offers unrivalled 
opportunities for money-making investments, 
business and homes. Located on the Fraser 
and Willow rivers, Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Pacific & Hudson Bay, and other railroads, in 
the centre of a large, rich, farming and timber 
district, thc natural supply point for the Wonder- 
ful Peace River country and the rich Cariboo 
Mining District, together with immense deposits 
of the finest coal in British Columbia only 16 miles 
away, and water power sufficient to supply a city of 
a million people only 9 miles away, ensures 
Willow River’s future. For free information 
and full payticulars, write 


PACIFICLAND&TOWNSITES COLTD. 
JOINT OWNERS & SOLE AGENTS 
590 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER B.C. 
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A Radical Departure is About to Be Made in the Plan of Sale of 


THE NEW 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


11th EDITION 


(Published by the Cambridge University Press) 


Hereafter it will be obtainable 


—through agents and booksellers only 
—for cash payment only (complete sets or volume by volume) 
—no longer for monthly payments 


The Difference will be 


—An increase of $29.00—$5.75 instead of $4.75 a volume 
—An immediate outlay ofthe full cash priceinstead of only $5.00 


Formal announcement is hereby made of the 
termination of the sale at the present low prices 


and for monthly payments. 


In England the closing date will be December 22nd, 


and in the United States and Canada very shortly thereafter. 


Your only safe plan is to sign and mail, now, the 
order form on the last page of this announcement 
if you want to get the book before it costs $29.00 more. 


/ \O MANY of the public this inevitable 
chaige in the conditions of sale will 
resent ttself in this simple form: 

“7¢ is now easy, avd will be then almost 
impossible, for me ¢o secure a work which I 
long since determined to obtain sooner or later.” 

The success of the new Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, of which 51,243 copies (1,486,047 
volumes) have already been sold, has made 
the existing system of small monthly payments 
so familiar that its discontinuance may, at first 
glance, seem to be a sudden and violent dis- 
turbance of established usage. But it should 
be remembered that every advertisement of 
the work has explicitly described the current 
offer as provisional, and the price as tempo- 
rary, and subject to increase by stages until it 
reached the normal figure of $7.50 per volume, 
ie, the price at which the 7th, 8th and 9th 
editions were sold. The increase to $5.75 a 


volume which has been fixed to take effect in 
England as from December 22nd, and very 
shortly thereafter in this country, marks a 
stage in this upward process. 
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As all those who have been contemplating 
the purchase of the new edition have been told 
that the offer at $4.75 a volume was temporary, 
it could hardly be considered a hardship if the 
change to $5.75 per volume, and the abolition 
of the instalment system, were effected at a 
day’s notice. But that course has not been 
adopted. Provision has been made for those 
who have been intending to subscribe but 
have not yet done so. 


Before the change takes place, a last opportun- 
ity will be given to subscribe at the present low 
prices and to obtain immediate delivery of the 
volumes (and of the bookcase if desired) for 
monthly payments of only $5.00. 








Why the Change Is Made 
at This Time 


A reader who thinks that it would suit him 
better to purchase the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica on the monthly payment system and at 
the low price next year, than to do so now, may 
wonder why the sale should not be continued 
under the present conditions. 

The employment of the large capital required 
for instalment sales, and the minimizing of 
profit entailed by exceptionally low prices, are 
expedient in the case of a new work of which 
the contents are so voluminous and so varied 
that they cannot adequately be represented by 
advertisements. On the other hand, the rapid 
distribution of a large number of copies upon 
unusually attractive terms firmly establishes 
the reputation of the work. Now that this 
has been done, a continuous, though slower, 
sale through booksellers and agents is more 
profitable and less troublesome. On the one 
hand, those who most need the Encyclopaedia 

sritannica, and those to whom its acquisition 

in the ordinary way would be most difficult, 
have already subscribed or can at once sub- 
scribe. On the other hand, it is now better 
known, more highly appreciated, and more con- 
stantly used than any other book to which the 
20th century has given birth. 


3 inches thick 









1 inch thick 


Half Morocco 2 
Ordinary paper Full Sheepskin 


INDIA PAPER 
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The Object Achieved, the 
Offer Closes 


The editor completed a great achievement 
when he passed the volumes for press. Its 
publishers have now accomplished the equally 
necessary task of introducing the volumes in 
all parts of the world. And, after this final 
subscription sale, those who want the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica must buy it and pay for it 
as they buy and pay for any other book. 


It may be safely assumed that virtually every 
reader of this announcement has either seen 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in the house 
of some friend, or heard it so highly com- 
mended and so often quoted that its general 
character and its original features are already 
known to him. The notes which appear under 
the photograph of the volumes (see next page) 
should sufficiently refresh his memory in this 
connection; and for the purpose of this brief 
sale it is not proposed to invite applications 
for any descriptive prospectus, though spe- 
cific questions will gladly be answered. 

There are, doubtless, some intending purchasers, 
however, who have delayed because they would like first 
to convince themselves concerning certain points such 
as cannot be covered in any general description. In 
particular, a reader may argue that his hesitation does 
not in the least call in question the value of the book, 
only his capacity to profit byit. “A series of volumes 
in which leading specialists collaborate to answer any 
question that can reasonably be asked should be in- 
valuable, Will it prove so in my case? Shall I, in 
fact, use it when I have it?” This is nota matter for 
reasoning, but for experiment. Arguments on this head 
are words wasted. Only actual examination and use 
of the volumes themselves can satisfy the desire to be 
reassured on this point. 


It has accordingly been decided that the wishes of 
those who truly seek an answer to this question will 
best be fulfilled by permitting conditional purchase, 
z.é.,the subscriber holds himself free to return the vol- 
umes after ten days’ use and claim a refund of $3.75 
from the $5.00 sent with his order. The reader who 
would subscribe with this proviso must endorse the order 
form “ Conditional Purchase.” Onno account will the 
privilege be granted to those who order without such 
endorsement, since it is essential that the precise num- 
ber of copies supplied on these terms must be known. 


As it is only practicable to part, in this provisional 
manner, with a small proportion of the copies now on 
hand, this privilege may have to be withdrawn at any 
moment. Those who wish to prove for themselves 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica will really be useful to 
them, confirming their opinion from actual examination 
of the volumes, should make due application to-day. 





HE IMMENSE GROWTH OF 
KNOWLEDGE renders an en- 
cyclopaedia more of a necessity 

to-day than ever before. For the same 
reason, a book which to-day affords a thorough answer to any ques- 
tion that can reasonably be asked must inevitably be voluminous. 
The contents of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica would fill between 400 and 500 ordinary octavo 
books. Printed, as previous editions were printed, on ordinary 
paper, the 29 quarto volumes make a row 7 feet long. The 
ever-increasing bulk of the Encyclopaedia Britannica promised 
to become a serious menace to its usefulness. The present 
edition was already far advanced towards completion when a 
member of the editorial staff, rebelling at the thought that all 
the precious material passing through his hands was destined to 


A single payment 
of $5.00 secures 
delivery complete. 





be buried in volumes too cumbersome for easy reading, 
The idea was unheard of. 
Nothing larger than an octavo Bible had ever been printed on 
Seldom, however, has a revolutionary change 
found more complete justification in the event. 

The use of India paper has resulted in light, slender, elegant 
volumes, inviting for reference, a pleasure to read; and the whole 
44 million words go into a cubic space of only 2 feet. 
greater need of the day for an encyclopaedia has been met by a 


the employment of India paper. 


India paper. 


urged 





INDIA PAPER 
IMPRESSION 


29 quarto volumes ; 1,000 pages each ; 
44,000,000 words ; 400 plates; 7,000 
other illustrations ; 800 maps. 
Occupying a cubic space of only 2 ft. 


The 


work which surpasses in usefulness all earlier editions, not only 
by reason of the more exhaustive and systematic character of its contents, but also in virtue 
of its compact and infinitely more usable form. 


The Encyclopaedia ge gg 11th qo is cons in in by countries subscribing to the 
Ss an 


Berne Convention by 


the University of Cambridge 





Eleven Editions: a Century and a 
Half of Development 


1. No more striking evidence could be given of the immense 
expansion of knowledge in modern times than the growth of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The three volumes of the first edition 
(1768), mainly the work ofa single hand, have grown to 29 volumes 
in the 11th edition, the outcome of collaboration among some 1,500 
distinguished specialists. And this growth of the E neyclopaedia 

3ritannica is an indication also of the extent to which the need of 
such a work has increased with the expansion of knowledge. Ifa 
book of this kind was in demand 145 years ago, when a useful ac- 
count of knowledge could be given in three volumes, how much 
more is such a resource needed to-day, when the required inform- 
ation occupies almost ten times as many volumes? 


A Nearer Approach to Perfection 


2. Besides the growth that naturally accompanies the increase 
of knowledge, each successive edition shows also an internal im- 
provement upon its predecessor. The instrument is ever perfecting 
itself, until we come to the present edition, and to an advance for 
which the whole history of ency clopaedias affords no measure. 
Apart altogether from the immense superiority of its compact and 
handy format, the 11th edition excels all previous books of the kind 
in the following points:—(a) it is more thoroughly and consistently 
abreast of its times, (4) it will appeal to the reader as more exhaus- 
tive, and (c) to the enquirer as easier of reference. 


e e 
An Advantage Peculiar to this 
Edition 

3. These and other improvements—which may all be included 
in the general statement that the 11th edition is more systematic 
than its predecessors—are the result of a circumstance peculiar to 
the preparation of the 11th edition. For the first time in the mak- 
ing of an extensive work, the whole book was planned and executed 
as one consistent whole, and no part of it was printed and published 
until the whole material from A to Z was assembled. 


More Useful Because More 
Systematic 


4. Hitherto, at the beginning of the task of issuing the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, the editor had immediately in view the pu at li- 
cation of the first volume only, containing, perhaps, 600 articles. 
The inevitable tendency, therefore, was to take the corresponding 
volume of the previous edition as a basis and correct the 
articles so far as, viewed separately, they seemed to call for correc- 
tion. In the present case, the editor had in view the issue, not of a 
single volume, but of the ‘entire work, since the whole was to be 
published simultaneously. His first business, therefore, was_to 
plan, with the assistance of his permanent editorial staff and his 
contributors in each department, how each individual subject—e es 
E nglish History, Chemistry, Religion—could best be dealt with in 
a series of connected articles, each of which should give the reader 
precisely the information he requires under the heading to which he 
would naturally refer, while together they should form an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the whole subject. 


The Perfected Instrument 


5. The 11th edition, therefore, is no mere revision, but a mew 
work founded upon afresh survey. tis singularly easy of refer- 
ence because, in every case, a separate article is accorded to the topic 
upon which the inquirer seeks information, whereas previously it was 
too often lost in an “omnibus” article of inordinate length. It 
is extraordinarily exhaustive, because thése separate articles 
were not written independently ’and at haphazard, according to the 
exigencies of the alphabet and the particular volume in preparation, 
but in pursuance of a well considered scheme planned to meet the 
demands of the whole subject. 

Whether he turn to its pages for the answer to a specific question 
or for enlightenment upon the whole of a great subject, the reader 
will find the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica sore 
useful, more thorough, more interesting, than he could have imag- 
ined possible i in a work of such immense scope, or than he could 
have expected from his acquaintance with any other encyclopaedia 
whatever, 
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Closing of the subscription lists for the New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA— 


11th Edition, 29 volumes, published by the Cambridge University Press, of England. 
be increased from $29 to $50, according to the binding. 


Price to 


No more monthly payments. 


NOW — $4.75 a volume, and sold direct to the public for monthly 
instalments, the complete set delivered on a first payment of only $5.00. 


THEN—®5.75 a volume, for full cash payment, through agents 


and booksellers only. 


INDIA PAPER AND OCRDINARY PAPER The extraordinary compactness, flexibility, and 





bindings (occupyit 


sets already bought, 91% per cent. have bee 
3 /2 


lightness of the India paper edition, in its various 
ig a cubic space of but 2 feet) immediately appealed to the general public. 
+n on India paper and only 8% per cent. on ordinary paper, the 


Of the 51,000 


same as that used for the old 9th edition, and those are chiefly for public institutions. 


THE BINDINGS 





to any library, 


green sheepskin, by its extreme flexibility, 


the 


Of the bindings, the dark red full morocco edition forms the handsomest addition 
worthy a collection of the most expensively bound books; 
ease with which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has 


the dark 


proved by far the most popular with the general public; the cloth binding has been regarded as entirely satis- 


factory by 


those who had to choose the cheapest form. 











e Cambridge University Press, 





published by TI 





“ Fe 
4 - 3481 
( sh] Pri ; = “eRe 
eh FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible) 
37 monthly ntsof . . ) 





Cash Pri a 
FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 


nthly payments of 











, v e l 
wad hist address. § 
If you wish to h a bookcase for the India ; 
me the wn below. 


solid mahogany : $14.50 cas 
pay ments for the book are completed). 


(2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 


» cash 





of En 






CW Y or 
Brit 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co.,, 
120 West 32nd Street, 
Please send me the new yclopaedia 


ith b edition 29 volumes 





‘I enclose $ 








u) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 
y of each folle = month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ithe ter is Of payment i ited by the X I have placed 
howing m le n greed t Ret Take kee the 

to me until e total amount has been paid. Terms, 
binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the 


After this Sale these 
Prices will be 


$29.00 more, 
i.e., 
$166.75 cash. 


$36.50 more, 
i.€., 
$203.25 cash, 


$50.00 more, 
i.e., 
OU cash. 


oor 
a4 OT) 


aper impression, please mark a cross X 


sh (or 5 monthly payments of $5.00after 


(or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 
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There is also a beautiful binding 
(India paper) in full limp velvet 
suede, Prayer Book style, round 
comers, gilt edges. Having ex- 
treme flexibility, being lined with 
leather, the backs may be folded 
back against each other and the 
volume may be doubled up and 
slipped into a coat pocket. 


AN 


is printed opposite. It should 
be cut off and mailed at once. 
The reader, unless he wishes to 
deny himself and, it may be, 
his children the possession of 
the most wonderful book in the 
world, has before him a simple 
alternative: 


ORDER FORM 





He can purchase the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica NOW 
for $4.75 a volume, while the 
option of making monthly pay- 
ments is still open to him. 


OR, 
he can obtain the Work LATER, 


from an agent or bookseller, 
for $166.75 cash, and propor. 
tionately higher prices in the 
better bindings. 


Should you for any reason 
contemplate purchasing the or- 
dinary, or thick, paper impression, 
please write for a special order 
form. The cash prices are, Cloth, 
enone (to be increased $29.00), 

r 29 monthly payments of $5.00 
men Also bound in Half-Morocco 
and Full Morocco. 
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Coos Bay 


Oregon 


Natural Outlet for Products 
of Great Inland Agricultural, 
Dairying & Farming Country 


Industries of surrounding country include 
lumbering, mining, salmon fishing and 
packing, agriculture, cranberry culture, 
horticulture and dairying. 

Ten to twenty acres under intensive cul- 
tivation or 40 to 100 acres, general farm- 
ing, sufficient to support the average 
family and produce good income. 
Estimated 110,000,000,000 feet of timber, 
greatest belt of standing merchantable 
timber tributary to any port in the world; 
now ripe for harvest. 

Tourists, homeseekers, investors, stock 
raisers, practical dairymen, fruit growers, 
truck farmcrs and manufacturers invited 
to investigate opportunities in the Coos 
Bay Country. 

Cheap fuel, cheap transportation rates, 
abundant raw material should interest 
manufacturers. 

Oregon is just on the eve of vast develop- 
ment. Coos Bay is bound to receive 
great impetus from the strides which will 
be made in this country in the next 
decade. 

For complete information and booklet de- 
scriptive of resources and opportunities 
here, write either of the undersigned 
organizations. 


MARSHFIELD 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARSHFIELD, OREGON 


NORTH BEND 


COMMERCIAL CLUB 
NORTH BEND, ORE. 
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—the county in whichthe big 
72,000 acre James Ranch 
tract is located produces 
more alfalfa than any other 
county in the United States! 


—the James Ranch lands are 
the cream of Fresno county 
and may be procured on very 
easy terms! Big profits have 
been made here by Alfalfa 
growing and dairying —are 


being made NOW! 


—two railroads—big markets—- 
cheaptransportation—$18aton 
now being received for Alfalfa 
on stack! Superabundance of 
water from two big rivers and 
many wells. Cheap irrigation. 


—before you buy California 
land of any kind, investigate 
the cream of it all andthe big- 
gest single ranch subdivision 
being marketed! The cheap- 
est land of its high productive 
quality ! 


—send your name today for 
our big free book just off the 
press with map of the James 
Ranch! 


San Joaquin Valley 
Farm Lands Co. 


General Offices: 


200 H. W. Hellman Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BEDROCK PRICES 


Can not obtain much longer in the heart of 
New Mexico. If you want to secure a farm that 
will make you rich in the rise of its market value 
and pay you an income as long as you keep it 
NOW is the time to investigate and purchase 
land in our valley. 


WE HAVE Good Location, 
Rich Soil, Fine Water in abundance, 
Electricity at Small Cost, Good Railroad 
Connections, Home Markets, Foreign 
Markets, Home Comforts common to 
few rural communities. 














Good Climate, 


Our valley has proven its worth. Its best 
references are the farmers who have made their 
homes here. They know the lands which our 
company is now offering for sale. We would be 
glad to have you investigate us through them. 


Bank and other financial references may be 
had from us on request. 

MAKE A START RIGHT NOW to acquire 
one of our 10-, 20- or 4o-acre farms and be in- 


dependent the rest of your days. 

The State Land Commission of New Mexico 
must approve water facilities on all lands offered 
for sale, thereby guarding the purchaser’s rights 
by state regulation. 

We are offering the safest possible opportunity 
to secure an income property in a valley where 
you will be proud to make your home. 

It is up to you, if you care to better your 
financial condition, to get in touch with us at 
once regarding our lands 


IN THE 


MIMBRES VALLEY 


DEMING, NEW MEXICO 


In the heart of New Mexico. 










88 miles from El Paso, Texas. 


2 days’ ride from Chicago 
or New Orleans. 

1 day’s ride from 
Los Angeles. 
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: e Get Your Canadian Home S 
| From the Canadian Pacific 
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The 
Home 
Maker 


E will make you a long-time Sanwa will 
have 20 years to pay for the land and repay 
the loan—you can move on the land at once 

and your Canadian farm will make you zndependent. 


20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 per acre. You pay 
only one-twentieth down—balance in 19 equal annual pay- 
ments. Long before your final payment comes due your farm 
will have paid for itself overand over. This advertisement 
is directed only to farmers or to men who will occupy and 
improve the land. 


We Lend You $2000 for Improvements 


The $2,000 loan is used only for erecting your buildings, 
fencing, sinking well and breaking. You are given twenty 
~ ars in which to fully repay this loan. You pay only the 

anking interest of 6 per cent. 








Advance of Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in case of approved land purchaser who isin 
a position and has the knowledge to take care of his stock, 
= 1 advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1, 000 

a loan basis, so as to enable the scttier to get started from 
the “first on the right basis of mixed farming _If you do not 
want to wait until you can complete your own buildings and 
cultivate your farm, select one of our Ready-Made farms— 
developed by C. P. R. Agricultural Experts—with buildings 
complete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay for it in 20 
years. We give the valuable assistance of great demonstra- 
tion farms—free, 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 


Finest land on earth for grain growing, cattle, hog, sheep 
and horse raising, faoid poultry, vegetables and general 
mixed farming, irrigated ands for intensive farming—non- 
irrigated lands with ample rainfall for mixed and grain farm- 
ing. These lands are on or near established lines of railway, 
near established towns. 

Ask for our handsome illustrated books on Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta—mention the one you wish. Also 
maps with full information free. Write today. 


Cs: THORNTON, Colonization Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


Colonization Department 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns—Ask for 
information concerning Industrial and Busi- 


S ness Openings in all towns. 
' 


















The Water Goes F aetllnce 


In irrigating when your land is level and your ditches are 
clean and straight. You can make new ditches—clean and 
level old ditches—make a dead level seed bed—or throw up a 
border dike—just as fast as 2 horses can walk, if you use the 


20th Century Grader 


Twice across the field makes a smooth level ditch 4 
feet wide and 2 feet deep, with hard sides and a dead 
level bott 

This han ay 
irrigated ranch 










machine has a hundred uses on the 
Can't break it A 2-horse, 1-man 
grader that a ves the work of an 
8-h rse machine. 
Send for new Catalogue A. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
574 Stanford Ave., Springfield, IIL 
Pacific Coast Agents 


EDWARD R. BACON CO. 
Dept. S., San Francisco, California 
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There is a place 


for YOU 


somewhere in California or Oregon. The west is building 
up rapidly and many small towns need 


Alfalfa Mills, Bakers, Bankers, Barber Shops, 
Blacksmith Shops, Brick Yards, Canning 
Faétories, Cement Block Faétories, Creameries, 
Drug Stores, Elevators, Flour Mills, Foundries, 
Furniture Stores, Garages, Hardware Stores, 
Hotels, Implement Stores, Laundries, Lumber 
Yards, Meat Markets, Physicians, Restaurants, 
Stores (general) and a great variety of others. 


CAN YOU NOT FILL ONE OF THESE PLACES? 


For the Farmer, Gardener, Dairyman there are many 
tracts of land Irrigated and Non-Irrigated that can be had at 
reasonable prices. The markets are near and transportation 
facilities good. 


Write to me for authentic information concerning any 
Business Openings or Traéts of Land you may be interested 
in. I will give you complete authentic information Free. 


R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial A gent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Room 1118, Union Pacific Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Balfour, Guthrie & Co. announce the opening sale of 
Brentwood Irrigated Farms, the choicest farm land in 
California. 

The Soil is a sedimentary deposit of great depth and fertility. The Water 


comes from the San Joaquin River in abundance through a complete irrigation 
system of the highest type of construction. 








The Climate is excellent—a blending | The Markets are the million people 
of the interior valleys with that of the | of San Francisco Bay district besides 
coast. No intense heat,noextreme cold. | numerous smaller adjacentcommunities. 






Alfalfa, fruit, nuts and vegetables grow abundant crops. There is no better 
location in the State for dairying, hog and poultry raising. 





Brentwood Irrigated Farms are for the man who wants the best. All an expert 
farmer need doisvisit the property —he will see enough in an hourto satisfy him. 


East of Mt. Diablo in Eastern Contra Costa County. 
Prices $250 to $300 an Acre Including Water 


Write today for illustrated pamphlet, maps, etc. 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., 350 California St. 


San Francisco 


A. Burness, Resident Agent, Brentwood, California 
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AICHGROVE” 


Experts state there is no place in Cali- 
fornia where oranges and olives grow 
to such perfection as in this Early 
Orange belt of Tulare County. Olives 
are crowding the orange industry. The 
world demands more California ripe 
olives. Buyers are paying $200 per ton 
on long term contracts. All kind of crops can be grown between tree rows such as alfalfa, corn, 
tomatoes, casaba melons, berries, fruits, etc. More than $100 per acre have been realized on such 
crops this year, proving that the land will pay for itself in one season. Prices are $100 and $125 per 
acre. Sold on very easy terms. Call or write us for full information and booklet. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS CO. 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


























File Your Sunset Magazines 


Very often you wish to read an article or 
story in some back issue only to find that 
copy lost. You can now keep your 
SUNSETS in the form of a handsomely 
bound book that will add to the appearance 
of your library, by using a Big Ben Binder. 


The Big Ben 
Binder 


is the simplest binder made and each binder will hold six copies of SUNSET. 
It has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of vellum de 
luxe and leather, the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder makes a 
richly bound volume that will be a handsome addition to your 





Opens Flat 





this binder for SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 


Only $1 e l Gentlemen: 
i Enclosed herewith find $1. Please send your 


Binder. 


“It’s as Simple as Filing Papers” 





library. By special arrangement we can furnish you with Fill E out coupon and send to v Soe 2 with 63. 
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Over Four Million Sold 


THE AUTHOR’S LATEST SUCCESS 


Harold Bell Wright’s 
Book of Human Heart Beats 


Their Yesterdays 


Tender Story of Life and Love 
sseusailaas by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo., $1.30 net. 


Pesca Globe —This is the gentle story, of the love of a 
and a woman in which the vigor of ‘‘That Printer of 
Udell’ s,’’ the kindliness of **The Shepherd dh ~ Hills,”’ the 
wer of “‘Dan Matthews’? and the gre of ‘Barbara 
orth’’ are all woven into a strain more © delicate and more 
beautiful than this great writer has ever before penned. 


One Million Edition 


50 Cents Everywhere 
The Book That Thrilled the World 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


A Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
The Famous Ozark Life Stories 


The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
That Printer of Udell’s 











Green feed the year around makes dairying pay 








Opportunities 
in Oregon 





Harold Bell Wright’s Next Novel 
The Eyes of the World 


Announced for publication this fall, has been post- 
poned till next year (1914). 


e e Oregon with its fertile valleys 
alryin and green grass the year 
round is an ideal dairy | 

country. 





Mr. Wright’s story of 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 
Cloth, 16mo., 50 cents net. Full leather, $1.00 net. 
The message Harold Bell ran Mats ave to on world in Novel 
form in *‘The Calling of Dan ews’’ and then again in 
Allegory in this story of ‘‘The Uncrowned King”’ is vital 
to the race. 


Book Catalog Free 


Our mammoth catalog. size a eg inches, over 400 5 
advertises books of all e publish ers at bigsavings. Write 

for it today. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects. 
Hundreds of Fine Bindings for your library. Every book 
carried in stock. Catalog sent postage prepaid free on request. 


The Book Supply Company 
E. W. Reynolds, Pres. Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street :: Chicago 


The climate of Oregon is par- 
Poultry ticularly adapted to poultry 
raising. Eggs range in price 
from 25 to 60 cents per dozen, 
and poultry from 17 to 25 or 
30 cents per lb. The supply 
never equals the demand. 





Hog raising until recently in 

H oO g S Oregon was confined largely 
to home consumption, but 
with a better understanding 
of the subject and the profits 
certain, a splendid field is 
open in this industry. 


e Oregon as a fruit growing 

F r u ] t State, for apples, _ pears, 
yeaches and berries, is well 

sane and there are still 


greater possibilities. 

















Diversified {ini sica“oas, taney, |] | | PUTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD 

e rye, corn, alfalfa, hay, clover DONE BY SENDING IN A 
Farming and timothy can be grown. PEERLESS ‘PATENT BOOK FORM CARD 
Truck farming and gardening because that 1s the first step that 








offer great opportunities for 


has to be taken to reach your 
the man of small means. 


man. No man worth reaching 
will ever ignore the messag: ot 
that card. That one advantage 
will pay ten times the cost of 
every card with every 
customer. That is why you 
need—why every man needs 
—this card. The card is 
always clean, perfectly flat, 

and the edges are absolute- 

ly smooth. There is no in- 

dication of where it has 
been detached. It seems 
incredible, yet it istrue. Send fora sampletaband proveit. Send today 

Send now. Be prepared to always put your best foot forward. 


Let us send you literature that is both interesting and | 
reliable along the above lines. It is free for the asking. 


Address 























sadiadidibaties The John B. Wiggins Company 
Die Plate-Printers 
74-76 Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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‘4 "- =) GUIDES 
4\ You 
SAFELY 


to Good Times, Good 
Comrades, Good Health, 
a Full, Bright Life. 


Eaited & 








Devoted to = 


Clean Sport 

Fair Play 

Conservation 

Wild Life Protection 

and all the best in 
; outdoor life and 

recreation. Entertaining—Inspiring—Informing 


IN NOVEMBER 


The Swordsmen of the Sea—The swordfish out-jumps the tarpon ten to one, 
out-fights it five to one, and provides an element of real danger. 





A Mixed Heritage—/saac Walton, left to the training of his mother, was weighed 
in a creel, taken to a Maine camp in infancy, and cut his teeth on a sinker. 


The New Football — There are those who sigh for the ‘‘good old davs,”’ but in 
their heart of hearts, they knew they are sorry they never had a chance to play the 
game as it is, and as it is going to be. And look out for the “‘joker” in the rules 
touching the forward pass. 


Camping Near the Office The Secret of Getting Grouse 
The Indian as a Hunter Hunting for a Big Game Range 
Judgment in Wing Shooting Around the World with aCamera 
The Sentiment of Roads Breeding Game Birds 


Edward Cave, Feat Reed, Ed Mott, Belmore Brown, H. K. Job, Chas. 
Askins, E. L. Sabin, Chas. Frederick Holder, Strickland Gillilan, and other 
authoritative entertainers in this autumn number. 





Send 10 cents in stamps or coin and we will mail you a sample copy of the October number (as 
long as they last) and also acopy of our Readers’ Economist and Magazine Catalogue for 1914. 


i Outdoor World Publishing Co.,4-8Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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Of fine quality, made from carefull) selected 
high-grade cocoa beans, skilfully blended, pre- 


pared by a perfect mechanical process, without 


the use of chemicals or dyes. It contains no 
added potash, possesses a delicious natural flavor, 
and is of great food value. 





Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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They’re off! E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., and the Sunset Car! 
Mr. Powell has traveled all over the world, using all sorts of conveyances from 
the ships of the sea and of the desert to the automobile of the Corniche Road 
beside the Mediterranean. This is his latest experience as a wayfarer on the 
seven seas and the coasts thereof and the dry land that lieth between and beyond 
them. The trip is certain to be, in many ways, as interesting a journey as he 
has yet made, at least by automobile, for every year that form of transporta- 
tion is made possible for more of us. Camels may never enter our lives but 
automobiles seem bound to, sooner or later. Thus we shall read with a delight- 
ful sense of impending emulation “the Log of the Suxsev Car.” It is SuN- 
SET’s own car that is making the trip, and Mr. Powell is one of the most popular 
writers for the Magazine. He begins his trip at the Mexican line near San 
Diego and he is determined to end it on the Alaskan border beyond Hazelton, 
in British Columbia. If he succeeds he will have accomplished what has not 
yel been done, we believe—to cross British Columbia on one’s own wheels and 
under one’s own power. So the cruise of the SUNSET car ts bound to be one of 
varied adventure, beginning under soft blue skies, among the flower-scented 
arches of the California Missions and ending amid the primeval wilderness of 
the Country of Tomorrow. Illustrated in colors. 
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A Wonder-City is being built in San Francisco for the nation’s festival 
in 1915—not entirely in architects’ offices but actually upon the beach first 
touched by the tide from the Pacific as it pours through the Golden Gate. Pictures 
of the progress of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, some of them in colors, 
including a reproduction of a painting by the famous Jules Guerin, Director 
of Color of the Exposition, are a feature of the December issue. 
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A Christmas Story-book! Sydney Paternoster recounts an “Adventure of 
Anastasius,” Peter B. Kyne, like a literary Santa Claus, draws forth one of the 
best in his pack, Edith Ronald Mirrielees appears with a sympathetic story 
“Fomestead,” postponed a month in order to make room in November for one 
more short Billy Fortune story before beginning, in December, W. R. Lighton’s 
splendid story of the Wyoming ranches, “The Man Who Won.” 























All material intended for the editorial pages of this magaz‘ne should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the under- 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material while in their possession or in 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 
protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission from SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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THE GIANTS’ STE 


British Columbia is mountainous, ravined, with many impassable chasms and nigh-impenetrable forests. 

plateaus are eroded by lake and river into gorges of stupendous beauty. Its mountains rise to a height of n 

two m above the bed of its swirling angry rivers, and mighty forests upon distant slopes look soft as velvet 
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| CHOPPING A PATH 




















By E. ALEXANDER ||} POWELL, F. R. G. S. 
Author of: Gentlemen Rovers; The Land of Magic Names 


“We're the men that always march a bit before 

Though we cannot tell the reason for the same; 

We're the fools that pick the lock that holds the door— 
Play and lose and pay the candle for the game. 

There’s no blaze nor trail nor roadway where we go; 
There’s no painted post to point the right-of-way, 

But we swing our sweat-grained helves and we chop a path ourselves 
To Tomorrow from the land of Yesterday.” 


ARKNESS had fallen on the Oregon- 

ian forest when our forward tire 

exploded with a report which sounded 
in that eerie stillness like a bursting shell. 
It was not a reassuring place to have a 
“blow-out,”’ in the heart of a forest as large 
as many a European kingdom, with the 
nearest settlement half-a-hundred miles 
away and the nearest apology for a hotel 
as much more. Between the cathedral-like 
columns of the pines, however, I glimpsed 
a signal of human presence in the twinkling 
of a fire, and toward it I made my way 
through underbrush and over fallen trunks, 
while my chauffeur, blaspheming under his 
breath, busied himself at the maddening 
task of fitting on another tire in the dark- 
ness. 

I shall not soon forget the incongruity of 
the scene which greeted me as I halted on 
the edge of a little clearing fitfully illumi- 
nated by a roaring camp-fire. Within the 
circle of warmth—for the summer nights 
are chilly indeed in the north country— 
stood a canvas-topped wagon which ap- 
peared to be a half-brother to a prairie- 
schooner, an uncle to an army ambulance, 


and a cousin to a moving van. Its side- 
curtains had been let down, so that it 
formed a sort of tent on wheels, and seated 
beside it on an up-ended soap box a plump 
little woman in a calico dress was preparing 
six small youngsters for bed as uncon- 
cernedly as though she were in a New Eng- 
land farmhouse, with the neighbors’ lights 
twinkling through the trees, instead of in 
the middle of a primeval wilderness, a long 
day’s journey from anywhere. The horses 
had been out-spanned, as they say in South 
Africa, and were placidly exploring the 
recesses of their nose-bags for the last stray 
grains of oats. A lank, stoop-shouldered, 
sinewy-framed man, who had been squatting 
beside the fire watching the slow progress 
of a pot of coffee, slowly rose to his feet on 
my approach and slouched forward with 
outstretched hand. He radiated good 
nature and hospitality and an air of easy- 
going efficiency, and from the first I liked 
him. 

“Howdy, friend” he drawled, with the 
unmistakable nasal twang of the Missis- 
sippi valley. “TI reckon you’ve had a little 
bad luck with your machine, ain’t you? 
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A MEADOW IN 


“THE LAST WEST” 
A wilderness whose only inhabitants a few years ago were fur traders, trappers and prospectors is now a-hum 








with industry, blossoming with towns and farm-houses and orchards. 


Even if you haven't a dollar to invest; 





even though you couldn't tell a field of barley 

the finest fishing and big-game shooting 

journey for the 
896 


from a 


sake of seeing in the pioneer stage 


field of wheat; 


remaining on this continent, 


even though 


you 


are 


unattracted 


by 


it is still well worth your making the 
of its development a soon-to-be populous country 
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FROM A PHOT%C®4PH RY TIRRAITTS IN STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER 
A CITY PARK ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL 

Observe a great and prosperous city with broad and teeming streets, clanging street-cars, rumbling traffic, 

belching factory chimneys, towering office-buildings, extensive railroad yards, excellent pavements and attrac- 

tive residential suburbs. There is nothing very startling about this, unless you observe, also, that twenty 

years ago there was no such place on the map, that all this then was part jungle and part beach and that 

even today there are being sold in city limits town lots still covered with virgin forest 
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We heard you a comin’ chug-chuggin’ 
through the woods, hell bent for election, 
an’ all to once there was a noise ’sif some 
one had pulled the trigger of a shot gun. 
‘There’ says I to Arethusa, ‘some pore 
autermobile feller’s limpin’ ’round in the 
darkness on three legs’ says I, ‘an’ as soon’s 
I get this coffee to boilin’ I reckon Ill stroll 
over with a lantern an’ see if I can’t give 
him some help.’ ” 

“Just as much obliged” said I, “but my 
man has the tire pretty well on by now. 
But we could do with a cup or so of that 
coffee, if you've some to spare.” 

“That’s what coffee’s for, friend—to 
drink” he said cordially, reaching for a tin 
cup. “Where’ve you from?” he 
added, with polite curiosity. 

“From San Francisco” said I, a trifle 
vainly, I fear, for our speedometer regis- 
tered a thousand miles of mountain roads 
and forest trails. “And you?” I asked in 
turn. 

“Us?” he answered. “Oh, we’ve come 
from Kansas.” (He said it as unconcernedly 
as a New Yorker might mention that he 
had just run over to Philadelphia for the 
day.) “Left Emporia thirteen weeks ago 
come Thursday and have averaged nigh 
on twenty-five miles a day ever since. An’ 
the horses ain’t in bad condition, either.” 

“And where, in the name of heaven” I 
exclaimed, “are you going?” 

“Well” was the reply, “‘we’re headed for 
the Cariboo country, up on the headwaters 
of the Fraser river. In British Columbia, 
you know. But I reckon we’ll have to 
winter somewheres along the Columbia and 
push on across the line in the spring. You 
see, friend” he continued, in his placid, 
easy-going manner, in reply to my rapid- 
fire of inquiries, “it was this wav. I was in 
the furniture business back i2 Kansas, fur- 
niture an’ undertakin’, but I didn’t much 
care for the business ’cause it kept me in- 
doors so much, my folks always havin’ been 
farmers and suchlike. Well, one day a 
while back, I picked up one of those folders 
sent out by the Canadian government, 
tellin’ *bout the rich resources up in British 
Columbia, an’ how land was to be had for 
the askin’, so that night when I went home 
I says to Arethusa ‘What’d you think of 
sellin’ out an’ packin’ up an’ goin’ vr British 
Columbia way an’ gettin’ a farm where we 
can live out o’ doors an’ make a decent 
livin’?’ says I. ‘Sure’ says she, ‘I’d like it 


come 
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fine. An’ it’ll be great for the kids.’ ‘All 
right’ says I, ‘it’s all decided. I'll build a 
body for the delivery wagon that we can 
sleep in, an’ we'll take Peter an’ Repeater, 
the delivery team, an’ it won’t take us more 
than six or eight months to make the trip 
if we keep movin’.’ You see, friend” he 
added, “my paw moved out to Kansas 
when there warn’t nothin’ there but Indians 
an’ sagebrush, an’ hers did too, so I reckon 
this movin’ on to new places is sort of in 
the blood.” 

“But why British Columbia?” I queried. 
“Why Canada at all? What’s the reason 
that you, an American, don’t remain in the 
United States?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, friend” he 
answered, a little shamefacedly, I thought, 
“unless it’s because it’s a newer country up 
there an’ a man has a better chance. What 
with the Swedes an’ the Germans an’ the 
Eyetalians, this country’s gettin’ pretty 
well settled an’ there ain’t the chances in 
it there was once, but up British Columbia 
way it’s still a frontier country, they tell 
me, an’ a man who’s willin’ to buckle 
down an’ work can make a home an’ a good 
livin’ quicker’n anywhere else, I guess. 
It’s fine rich land up along the Fraser, I 
hear, an’ they want settlers so darn bad 
that they'll give you a farm for nothin’. 
An’ it’s a pretty good country for a man to 
live in, too. Here in the United States we 
do a heap of talkin’ *bout our laws, but up 
in Canada they don’t talk ’bout ’em at all— 
they just go right ahead an’ enforce ’em. 
I may be in wrong, of course, but from all I 
hear tell it’s goin’ to be a great country up 
there one of these days, when they get the 
railroads through, an’ me an’ Arethusa sort 
of got the notion in our heads that we’d 
like to be pioneers, like our paws were, an’ 
get in an’ help build the country, an’ let 
our kids grow up with it. You’ve got to be 
startin’, eh? Won’t you have another cup 
o’ coffee before you go? Well, friend, I’m 
mighty glad to’ve met you. Good luck to 
you.” 

“Good luck to you’ said I. 


Though I didn’t appreciate it at the 
time, my acquaintance of the forest was a 
soldier in an army of invasion. This army 
had come from the south, quietly, unos- 
tentatiously, without blare of bugle or 
beat of drum, ics weapons the plow and the 
reaper, the hoe ard the spade, its object 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY BY W. J. CARPENTER 


THE END OF THE PATH 
They come from the American Middle West, or from the English shires, from the Rhine banks to this 
beckoning primeval promiseful land. Carpenters of empire, pioneers of progress, advance guards of civilization, 
they are chopping a path ‘to Tomorrow from the iand of Yesterda a heroie road from forests through 
cattle-ranges to irrigated orchards in valle of delight 
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the conquest, not of a people but of a wilder- 
ness. Have you any conception of the 
astounding proportions which this agri- 
cultural invasion of Canada has assumed? 
Did you know that last year upwards of 
one hundred thousand Americans crossed 
the border to take up farms and carve out 
fortunes for themselves under another 
flag? These settlers who are trekking 
northwards by rail and road are the very 
pick of the farming communities of our 
Middle West. Besides being men of fine 
physique and splendid character, and of a 
rugged honesty that is characteristic of 
those closely associated with the soil, they 
take with them a substantial amount of 
capital—probably a thousand dollars at 
least, on an average, either in cash, stock, 
or household goods. Moreover, they bring 
what is most valuable of all—experience. 
Coming from a region where the agricul- 
tural conditions are similar to those pre- 
vailing in the Canadian Northwest, they 
quickly adapt themselves to the new life. 
Unlike the settlers from the mother country 
and from the Continent, to whom every- 
thing is strange and new, and who conse- 
quently require some time to adjust them- 
selves to the changed conditions, the 
American wastes not a moment in contem- 
plation, but rolls up his sleeves, spits on his 
hands, and goes hammer-and-tongs at the 
task of making a farm and building a home. 
He is efficient, energetic, industrious, busi- 
nesslike, adaptable, and quite frankly 
admits that he has come to the country 
because it offers hin better prospects. So, 
though he may not sing “God Save the 
King” with the fervor of a newly arrived 
Briton, he is none the less valuable to the 
land of his adoption. 

If Canada, as Kipling once remarked, is 
‘‘a map that is half unrolled,” British Co- 
lumbia, its westernmost province, scarcely 
shows at all. Ask your average well-in- 


formed American what he knows about 
British Columbia, and it is dollars to 
doughnuts that he will remark rather 


dubiously, “Oh, yes, that’s the place the 
tinned salmon comes from, isn’t it?” Take 
yourself, for example. Did you happen to 
know, by any chance, that this Canadian 
province is larger than California, Oregon 
and Washington put together, with Indiana 
thrown in to make good measure? Or, if 
the comparison is more graphic, that it is 
larger than the combined areas of Italy, 
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Switzerland, and France? Bounded on the 
north by the gold fields of the Yukon and 
the fur-bearing Mackenzie territories, on 
the east by the titanic wall of the Rockies, 
on the south by the cattle country of Mon- 
tana and Idaho and the apple orchards of 
Washington, and on the west by the heav- 
ing Pacific, it includes within its borders 
greater natural resources, perhaps, than 
any area of the same size on the globe. It 
promises to prove the storehouse of the 
continent. I have heard naval experts and 
railway presidents and mining men talk 
ponderously of a future shortage in the 
coal supply of the world—but they need 
not worry, for British Columbia’s coal 
measures are estimated to contain forty 
billion tons of bituminous coal and sixty 
billion tons of anthracite: enough to run 
the engines of the world until Gabriel’s 
trumpet sounds “Cease working.” It will 
be some years, at least, before our people 
will be forced to build their houses of con- 
crete instead of wood, for British Columbia 
possesses, In its vast and unmapped for- 
ests, the greatest compact area of merchant- 
able timber north of Panama. The output 
of its salmon canneries will provide those 
who order fish on Fridays with most excel- 
lent eating until the crack of dcom. Its 
untouched deposits of magnetite and hema- 
tite are so extensive that they are likely to 
make the ironmasters of Pittsburg break 
that Commandment (I forget just which 
one it is) which says: ‘“Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s goods.” The province has 
enough pulpwood to supply the Hearst 
and Harmsworth presses with paper until 
the last “extra special edition” is issued on 
the morning of Judgment Day. The re- 
cently discovered petroleum deposits have 
proved so large that they bid fair to mate- 
rially reduce the income of the lean old gen- 
tleman who plays golf on the Pocantico 
hills. The area of agricultural and fruit 
lands in the province is estimated at sixty 
million acres, of which less than one tenth 
has been taken up, much less put under 
cultivation. And, scattered through the 
length and breadth of this great cave-of-Al- 
ed-Din-like territory is a total population of 
less than four hundred thousand souls. 
Think of it, my friends! A region larger 
than all three of our Pacific Coast states 
put together, and richer in natural resources 
than California, or Mexico, or Australia, 
with a population less than that of Buffalo, 



































There are 


farmhouses in British Columbia that might have been moved from England to their places 


under the oaks of the new world 


N. Y.! Were I a young man with courage, 
energy, and ambition, a little cash, and a 
speaking acquaintance with hard work, 
I should walk briskly to the nearest railway 
ticket office and say to the superior young 
man behind the mahogany counter “A 
ticket to British Columbia, and step lively, 
if you please. I want to get there before 
it is too late to be a pioneer.” 

Situated in the same latitude as the 
British Isles, sheltered the winter 


from 


blizzards of the prairie provinces by the 
high wall of the Rocky mountains, its long 
western coast washed by the warm waves 
of the Japan current, its air tinctured with 
the balsamic fragrance of millions of acres 
of hemlock, spruce and pine, British Co- 
lumbia’s climate is, to use the phraseology 
of the real estate boosters, “highly salubri- 
ous,” although, to be strictly truthful, I 
am compelled to add that it is extremely 
wet during a considerable portion of the 
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Victoria is as essentially English as Vancouver is 


golf links an 


year. But it is a misty drizzly sort of rain 
to which no one pays the slightest atten- 
tion. You will see ladies without umbrellas 
stop to chat on the streets, and men loung- 
ing and laughing in front of the clubs and 
hotels in a rain which would make a Chi- 
cagoan hail a taxicab and a Bostonian turn 
up his coat-collar and seek the subway. 
When you speak about it they laugh good- 
naturedly and say in a surprised sort of 
way “Why, is it raining? It is a little 
misty, by Jove. Really, you know, I 
hadn’t noticed it at all.” Then they will go 
on to tell you that it is the moistness of the 
climate which gives British Columbia its 
beautiful women and its beautiful flowers. 
And I can, and gladly do, vouch for the 
beauty of them both. They—the women 
and the flowers—are worth going a long 
way to see. 

You mustn’t confuse British Columbia, 
you understand, with the flat, monotonous, 
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ed a bit of England set down in this 
» careful not to let business interfere with 


grain-growing provinces which lie on the 
other side of the Rockies. It isn’t that sort 
of a country at all. It is too mountainous, 
too ravined, with many impassable chasms 
and nigh-impenetrable forests. Its plat- 
eaus are eraded by lake and river into 


Grand Canyon of Arizona. From a little 
distance the mountain slopes look as though 
they had been neatly upholstered in the 
green plush to which the Pullman car 
builders are so partial, but, upon closer 
the green covering resolves 
itself into dense forests of spruce and pine. 
Thousands and thousands of brooks empty 
creeks and hundreds of creeks 
empty into the big rivers, and these mighty 
waterways, the Fraser, the Kootenay, the 
Skeena, the Columbia, go roaring and boom- 
ing through their rock-walled channels to 
their mother the sea. Nowhere, that I can 
recall, are so many picturesque and inter- 


are younger sisters of the 





























esting scenes combined with such startling 
and impressive scenery as along the canyon 
of the Lower Fraser. Here the mountains 
of the Coast Range rise to a height of nearly 
two miles above the surface of the swirling, 
angry river, the walls of the canyon being 
so precipitous and smooth that one marvels 
at the daring and ingenuity of the men who 
built a railway there. As the canyon 
widens, the traveler catches glimpses, as 
though on a moving-picture screen, of 
Chinamen washing for gold on the gravel- 
bars, of Siwash Indians fishing with dip- 
nets from the rocks for salmon, of bearded, 
booted lumberjacks guiding the course of 
mile-long rafts of logs. Then the outposts 
of civilization begin to appear in the form 
of hillsides which have been cleared and 
set out to fruit trees, of Japanese truck- 
gardens, every foot of which is tended by 
the little brown men with almost pathetic 
care, of sawmills, and salmon canneries, 
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remote corner of the Empire. Its people spend much of their time on the tennis courts, cricket fields or 
pleasure. A regatta at Gorge Park is a bit of transplanted Henley 


and so through a region where neat villages 
alternate with stretches of primeval forest, 
until in the distance, looming above the 
smoke-pall, the sky-scrapers of Vancouver 
appear. 

The chief cities of the province are Van- 
couver, the commercial capital and a port 
and railway terminus of great industrial 
importance, and Victoria, the seat of gov- 
ernment and the center of provincial 
society. There are also several smaller 
cities: New Westminster, at the mouth 
of the Fraser and so close to Vancevver 
that it is almost impossible for the stranger 
to determine where the one ends and the 
other begins; Nanaimo, a coal-mining town 
of considerable importance on the eastern 
shore of Vancouver island; Nelson, the 
cheflieu of the prosperous Kootenay dis- 
trict, in the southeastern corner of the 
province; and Prince Rupert, the remark- 
able mushroom city which the Grand Trunk 
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Twilight at Nit-Nat 
Pacific Railway built, from the ground up, 
on the coast of British Columbia, forty 
miles south of the Alaskan border, as the 
Pacific Coast terminus for the transconti- 
nental system which is now under construc- 
tion. 

Between Vancouver and Victoria the 
most intense rivalry exists. They are as 
jealous of each other as two prima donnas 
singing in the same opera. Vancouver is 
a great and prosperous city, with broad and 
teeming streets, clanging street cars, 
rumbling traffic, belching factory chimneys, 
towering office buildings, extensive rail- 
road yards, excellent pavements and _ at- 
tractive residential suburbs. Of 
there is nothing very startling in all this, 
were it not for the fact that it is all new— 
twenty years ago there was no such place 
on the map. It is a busy, bustling place, 
where everyone seems too much occupied 
in making their fortunes overnight to have 
much time to spare for social amenities. 
There was a land boom on in Vancouver 
the last time I was there—in fact, I gath- 
ered that it was the perennial condition— 
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. in the beautiful wil 


ness on the west coast of Vancouver island 

and prices were being asked (and_ paid?!) 
for town lots not yet cleared of forest which 
would have made a New York City real 
estate agent admit quite frankly that he 
had not progressed beyond the kindergarten 
stage of the game. I am perfectly serious 
in saying that within the city limits of Van- 
couver lots are being sold which are still 
covered with virgin forest. 

Victoria, on the contrary, is old, as old- 
ness counts in the Dominion. It was the 
seat of government when Vancouver was 
part jungle and part beach. It is the resi- 
dential city of western Canada, and is much 
in vogue as a place of permanent abode for 
those whoin any of the nearer provinces have 
“made their pile,” for well-to-do men with 
socially ambitious wives and marriageable 
daughters, and for military and naval 
officers who have retired and wish to get as 
much as possible out of their limited in- 
comes. Victoria is as essentially English 
as Vancouver is American. It is, indeed, a 
bit Kngland set down in this remote 
corner of the Empire. It has stately gov- 
ernment buildings, broad tree-bordered 
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Hatley Park, near Vietoria, in the luxurious land where 


streets, endless rows of beam-and-plaster 
villas which one sees in every London sub- 
urb, and one of the most beautiful parks I 
have ever seen. Its people spend much of 
their time on the tennis courts, cricket 
fields or golf links, and are careful not to 
let business interfere with pleasure. That 
is the reason, perhaps, why in business 
Vancouver has swept by Victoria as an 
automobile sweeps by a horse and cart. 
Vancouver might aptly be compared to a 
hustling, bustling business man who never 
lets slip an opportunity to make a dollar 
and who is always on the job. Victoria, 
on the contrary, is a quietly prosperous, 
rather sportily inclined old gentleman who 
is fond of good living and believes that no 
time is wasted that is devoted to sport. 
Each town has a whole-souled contempt 
for the other. The Victorian takes you 
aside and says ‘‘Oh, yes, Vancouver is pro- 
gressing quite rapidly, I hear, although, 
fact is, the subject really doesn’t interest 
me. The people are so impossible, you 
know. Why, would you believe it, my dear 
fellow, most of them came there without a 
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they drink afternoon tea 


dollar to their names—fact, I assure you. 
Now they’re all bally millionaires. Posi- 
tively vulgar, [callit. Very worthy folk, no 
doubt, but scarcely in our class. Look here, 
let’s have a drink and then motor out and 
have a round of golf. What say, old chap?” 
The Vancouver man shoves his derby on 
the back of his head, sticks a thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat, and with the 
other hand gives you a resounding whack on 
the shoulder. ‘Victoria? Pshaw, no one 
takes Victoria seriously. Nice little place 
to send the madam and the kids for the 
summer. But it’s asleep—nothing doing 
no business. Why, friend, do you know 
what they do down there? They drink 
afternoon tea! Believe me, Vancouver is 
the only real, growing, progressive, wide- 
awake, up-and-doing city this side of Broad- 
way. Say, have you got an hour to spare? 
Well then, just jump right into my car here 
and I’ll run you out and show you a piece 
of property that, if you buy it quick, you 
can make a fortune on. Yes, sirree, you 
can make a fortune if you invest your money 
in Vancouver.” 
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Consider the cities, 
Prince Rupert, for instance. 
ally made to order, just as 
make a suit of clothes, is 
novelty even in an age which jeers at prece- 
dent and slaps tradition in the face. “‘Rome 
was not built in a day” but that 
cause it had no transcontinental railway 
system to finance and superintend and push 
forward its construction. [f a Gaul, Trans- 
alpine & Pompeiian Railway had been in 
operation, and its directors knew their 
business, they would have turned 
their engineers, architects, and builders 
and, after staking out and draining a town- 
site beside the Tiberian marshes, they 
would have run up the Eternal City as 
expeditiously as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway has built the west coast terminus 
which it has named Prince Rupert. 
your family atlas is of a recent vintage (and 
I have regretfully observed that most of 
them were purchased at about the period 
of Fremont’s explorations) you will search 
it in vain for Prince Rupert, for this cus- 
tom-made municipality came into existence 
about the same time as the tango and the 
turkey trot. The easiest way to locate it, 
then, is to place your finger on parallel 
54 40 North (the slogan “Fifty-four forty 
or fight!” you will nearly 
brought on a war with England) until it 
reaches the Pacific coast of North America. 
There, five hundred and fifty miles north 
of Vancouver, forty miles south of the Alas- 
kan border, at the mouth of the Skeena 
river, set on a range of hills overlooking 
one of the finest deep-water harbors in the 
three Americas, is Prince Rupert. Prob- 
ably never before has there been so much 
time and money expended in the planning 
and the preliminary work of a new city. 
The townsite was chosen only after a careful 
inspection of the entire British Columbian 
coastline and was laid out by a famous 
firm of Boston landscape architects with 
the same attention to detail and beauty 
which they would give to the laying out of 
a great estate. Experts who have studied 
the plan on which Prince Rupert is being 
built assert that in time it will be one of the 
most beautiful cities on the American con- 
tinent. Unless one is conversant with the 
development of the Pacific Coast; unless 
one has seen its seaports—Victoria, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Tacoma, San Pedro, San 
Diego—spring into being as though by the 
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wave of a magician’s wand, one can not 
fully realize the possibilities and probabili- 
this new city with the unfamiliar 
name. To begin with, it not only is the 
terminus of a system which will run from 
ocean to ocean; it is not only five hundred 
miles the Orient than any other 
port on the continent; but, what is most 
important of all, it has at its back perhaps 
the richest hinterland in all the werld—a 
veritable commercial empire waiting to be 
explored, developed, and exploited. The 
mineral wealth of all this vast region, the 
forest products, the gold, the coal, the 
copper, the iron ore of Northern British 
Columbia and the Yukon, as well as the 
food products ef the prairie provinces and 
the fish and fur of the far North—in short, 
all the westbound export wealth of this 
resourceful region will find its outlet to 
the sea at Prince Rupert as surely and as 
true to natural laws, as its rivers empty 
into the Pacific. 

Over all that great stretch of back-coun- 
try watered by the Fraser and the Skeena 
rivers and their innumerable tributaries, 
civilization and progress are striding in 
three-league boots. The country is a-hum 
with industry. Along the line of railway 
construction from Prince Rupert to Fort 
George the lonely prairies and the silent 
forests resound to the shouts of workmen 
and the clank and clang of tools. In a wil- 
derness whose only inhabitants until half- 
a-dozen years ago were a few fur-traders, 
trappers and prospectors, there are spring- 
ing up towns and hamlets and farmhouses 
and orchards. Panting stern-wheel steam- 
ers navigate the rivers; along the three 
hundred miles of the historic Cariboo Trail 
the old-time six-horsed Concord coaches 
have given way to  sixty-horse-powered 
motor stages which rush his Majesty’s 
mails and northward at an 
average speed of thirty miles an hour. 
Even if you haven’t a dollar to invest; 
even though you couldn’t tell a field of 
barley from a field of wheat; even though 
you are unattracted by the finest fishing 
and big-game shooting remaining on this 
continent, it is still worth, well worth, your 
making the journey for the sake of seeing 
a nation in the making, of seeing what will 
in the not far distant future be a prosper- 
ous and populous country in the pioneer 
stage of its development. When you read 
such wonder-tales of history as Roosevelt’s 
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Chopping a Path to Tomorrow: 


“The Winning of the West” you cannot but 
wish that you might have seen with your 
own eyes the frontier scenes, and have 
known the picturesque, rough-and-ready 
types which he describes. You can witness 
those same scenes, talk with those same 
types of men in British Columbia today, 
for this region is, when all is said and done, 
“the last West” and amid its forests and on 
its prairies the pioneer is doing his last 
work, making his last stand, fighting the 
battles and solving the problems of civil- 
ization. I, who have followed hard on 
the heels of the pioneers on all the conti- 
nents, assure you that the work they are 
doing up there in the North country is 
worth the seeing. 

You of the sheltered life; you, Mr. Bank 
President, you, Mr. Lawyer, you, Mr. 
Business Man, you, Mr. Tourist, who 
travel in Pullman cars and sleep in palatial 
hostelries, have you any real conception 
of the breed of men these are who are mak- 
ing new markets and new playgrounds for 
you and me? Some of them have saved and 
scrimped for years that they might be able 
to buy a ticket from the Middle West, or 
from the English shires, or from the Rhine 
banks to this beckoning, primeval, prom- 
iseful land. Others, taking their famiiics 
and their household belongings with them, 
have trekked overland by wagon, just as 
their grandfathers did before them for the 
taking of the West, trudging in the dust 
beside the weary horses, cooking over 
camp-fires in the forest or on the open 
prairie, sleeping, rolled in blankets, under 
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the stars. Some there are who have come 
overland from the Yukon, on snowshoes 
mayhap, their pitifully meager possessions 
on their back, living on the food which 
they killed, their only sign-posts the endless 
line of wire-hung poles. There are the 
engineers, who, mocking at the obstacles 
which this savage, untamed country heaped 
in their path, pushed forward and ever 
forward their twin lines of steel, cutting 
their way through well-nigh impenetrable 
forests, throwing their spider-spans across 
angry rivers and forbidding gorges, running 
their levels and laying their rails and driv- 
ing their spikes oblivious to torrential rains 
or blistering heat or freezing cold. Then 
too there are the silent, efficient, quick- 
witted men who have maintained law and 
order through the length and breadth of 
this great region, traveling on duty through 
its wildest parts, amid dangers and priva- 
tions without end, at one time deep in the 
snows of the far nor’west, at others making 
their hazardous way on horseback along 
the brink of precipices which make one 
sick and dizzy to look down; swimming 
rapid rivers holding to the tails of their 
horses or journeying over the frozen lands 
with teams of dogs; month on the 
uppermost reaches of the Fraser and the 
next carrying the fear of the law to the 
wild tribes of the Kootenay. Such men as 
these are carpenters of empire, pioneers of 
progress, advance guards of civilization, 
and they are chopping a path for you and 
me, my friends, ‘to Tomorrow from the 
land of Yesterday.” 
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Where flowers spring up in the path of the pioneer 
























A giant sabre-tooth emerged from the brush, the daggers of his tusks, ten inches long, 
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IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


The Children of the Shining One 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


Illustrated by Pau] Bransom 


Grom and A-ya, prehistoric lovers and Finders of Fire, encounter marvelous adventures 
that lead to the renaming of their tribe as ““The Children of the Shining One.” 


ROM the lip of the narrow volcanic 
Fissure which ran diagonally two- 

thirds of the way across the mouth 
of the valley, the line of fire waved and 
flickered against the gathering dark. Some- 
times only a few inches high, sometimes 
sinking suddenly out of sight, and then 
again as suddenly leaping up to a height of 
five or six feet, the thin gaseous flames 
danced elfishly. Now clear yellow, now 
fiery orange, now of an almost invisible 
violet, they shifted, and bowed their 
crests, and thrust out shooting tongues, 
till Grém, sitting on his haunches and star- 
ing with fascinated eyes, had no choice 
but to believe that they were live things 
like himself. The girl, curled up at his 
side like a cat, paid little attention to the 
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marvel of the flames. Her big dark eyes, 
wild and furtive under the dark tangled 
masses of her hair, kept wandering back 
and forth between the man’s brooding face 
and the obscure black thickets which filled 
the valley behind him. The dancing flames 
she did not understand; but she under- 
stood the ponderous crashings and growls 
and savage cries which came from those 
black thickets and slopes of tumbled rocks. 
The man being absorbed in watching the 
wonder of the flames, and apparently all 
forgetful of the perils prowling back there 
in the dark, it was plainly her duty to keep 
watch. 

From time to time Grom would drag 
his eyes away from their contemplation 
of the flames to study intently the charred 
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spots on his club and the burned blackened 
end of his spear. He looked down at the 
lithe figure of the girl and laid a great 
hairy hand on her shoulder in a musing 
caress, as if appraising her, and delighting 
in her, and finding in her a mate altogether 
to his desire, although but a child to his 
inmost thoughts. But those sounds of 
menace from the darkness behind him he 
affected not to hear at all. He could see 
from the girl’s eyes that the menace was 
not yet close at hand; and since he had 
learned the power of the fire, and his own 
mastery over that power, he felt himself 
suddenly little less than a god. 

A louder roaring came out of the shad- 
ows, closer than before, and he saw A-ya’s 
eyes dilate as she clutched at his knee. A 
slow smile spread across his bony face, 
and he turned about, rising to his feet as 
he did so and lifting the girl with him. 
With a new strange warmth at his heart 
he realized how fully she trusted him, how 
cool and steady was her courage. For there 
along the edge of the lighted space, glar- 
ing forth from the fringes of the thickets, 
were the monstrous beasts whom Man had 
most cause to dread. Nearest, his whole 
tawny length emerging from the brush, 
crouched a giant sabre-tooth, with the 
daggers of his tusks, ten inches long, 
agleam in the light of the dancing flames. 
He was not more than thirty or forty paces 
distant, and his tail twitched heavily from 
side to side as if he were trying to nerve 
himself up to a closer approach to the fire. 
Some twenty paces further along the fringe 
of mingled light and shadow, their bodies 
thrust half-way forth from the under- 
growth, stood a pair of huge ruddy cave- 
bears, their monstrous heads held low and 
swaying surlily from side to side as they 
eyed the prey which they dared not rush 
in and seize. The man-animal they had 
hitherto regarded as easy prey, and they 
were filled with rage at the temerity of 
these two humans in remaining so near 
the dreaded flames. Intent upon them, 
they paid no heed to their great enemy, 
the sabre-tooth, with whom they were at 
endless and deadly feud. Away off to 
the left, quite clear of the woods but safely 
remote from the fire, a pack of huge cave 
hyenas sat up on their haunches, their 
long red tongues hanging out. With jaws 
powerful enough to crack the thigh-bones 
of the Urus, they nevertheless hesitated 


to obtrude themselves on the notice either 
of the crouching sabre-tooth or of the two 
giant bears. 

With neither the bears nor the great 
hyenas did Grém anticipate any trouble. 
But he felt it barely possible that the sabre- 
tooth might dare a rush in. Snatching 
up a dry branch and leading the girl with 
him by the wrist he backed slowly nearer 
the flames. ‘Terrified at their dancing 
and the scorching of their breath, the girl 
sank down on her naked knees and covered 
her face with her hair. Smiling at her 
terror, Grém thrust the branch into the 
flames. When it was all ablaze he raised 
it above his head, and carrying his spear 
in his right hand he rushed at the sabre- 
tooth. For a few seconds the monster 
faced his approach—but Grém saw the 
shrinking in his furious eyes, and came on 
fearlessly. At last the beast whipped 
about with a screeching snarl, and raced 
back into the woods. Then Gr6ém turned 
to the bears—but they had not stayed to 
receive his attentions. The sight of the 
flames bursting, as it seemed, from the 
man’s shaggy head as he ran, was too much 
for them, and they had slunk back dis- 
creetly into the shadows. 

Grém threw the blazing stick on the 
ground, laid several more branches upon 
it, and presently had a fine fire of his own 
going. He seized a small branch and hurled 
it at the hyenas, sending them off with 
tails between their legs to their hiding- 
places on the ragged slopes. Then he fed 
his fire with more dry wood till the fierce 
heat of it drove him off. Returning to 
the side of the wondering girl, he sat down 
and contemplated his handiwork with 
swelling pride. When the flames died 
down, he piled on more branches till they 
blazed again to the height of the nearest 
tree-tops. This he repeated, thoughtfully, 
several times, till he had assured himself 
of his power to make this bright, devour- 
ing god great or little at his pleasure. 

This stupendous fact established clearly, 
Grém brought an armful of grass and fol- 
iage, and made the girl take her sleep. 
He himself continued for an hour or two 
his experiments with the fire, building 
small ones in a circle about him, discover- 
ing that green branches would not burn 
well, and brooding with knit brows over 
each new center of light and heat which 
he created. Then, seated on his haunches 
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beside the sleeping A-ya, he pondered on 
the future of his tribe, on the change in 
its fortunes which this mysterious new 
creature was bound to bring about. At 
last, when the night was half worn through, 
he awakened the girl, bade her keep sharp 
watch, and threw himself down to sleep, 
indifferent to the roars and snarls and 
dreadful cries which came from the dark- 
ness of the upper valley. 

The valley looked straight into the east. 
When the sun rose, its unclouded level 
rays paled the dancing barrier of flames 
almost to invisibility. Refreshed by their 
few hours’ sleep in the vital warmth, Groém 
and the girl stood erect in the flooding 
light and scanned the strange landscape. 
Groém’s sagacious eyes noted the fertility 
of the level lands at a distance from the 
fire, and of the clefts, ledges and lower 
slopes of the tumbled volcanic hills. Here 
and there he made out the openings of 
the caves, half overgrown with vine and 
bush. And he was satisfied that this 
was the land for his tribe to occupy. That 
it was infested with all those monstrous 
beasts which were Man’s deadliest foes 
seemed to him no longer a fact worth con- 
sidering. The bright God which he had 
conquered should be made to conquer 
them. Some inkling of his purposes he 
confided to the girl, who stood looking up 
at him with eyes of dog-like devotion from 
under the matted splendor of her hair. 
If he was still the man she loved, her mate, 
yet was he also now a sort of demi-god, 
since she had seen him play at his ease with 
the flames, and drive the hyena, the sabre- 
tooth, and the terrible red bear before him. 

When the two started on their journey 
back to the Country of the Little Hills, 
Grom carried with him a bundle of blazing 
brands. He had conceived the idea of 
keeping the bright god alive by feeding 
him continually as they went, and of re- 
newing his might from time to time by 
stopping to build a big fire. The under- 
taking proved a troublesome one. The 
brands kept the great beasts at a distance, 
but time and again the red coals almost 
died out, and Grém had anxious and la- 
borious moments nursing them again into 
activity. When night came on he built 
three fires about the base of a huge tree, 
gathered a supply of dry wood, told the 
girl to feed the flames—which she did with 
head bowed in awe—and they passed the 
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hours of darkness, once so dreaded, in 
proud defiance of their enemies who prowled 
and roared beyond the circle of light. 
He made the girl sleep, but he himself was 
too prudent to sleep, lest these fires of his 
own creation should prove false when his 
eye was not upon them. 

So passed the night and the next day, 
during which they journeyed as rapidly 
as they could toward the Hills. Then 
came an hour when, weary with constant 
watching, Grém slept heavily—and_ the 
fire went out. It had gotten low and the 
girl, attempting to revive it, had smothered 
it with fuel. And thereafter their progress 
was slow indeed. 

It galled Grém’s proud heart to find 
himself now compelled, through loss of 
the fire, to go warily, to scan the thicket, 
to keep hidden, to hold spear and club 
always in readiness, and to climb into a 
tree at night for safety, like the apes. But 
he let no sign of his chagrin or of his anxiety 
appear. Like the crafty hunter and wise 
leader that he was, he forgot no one of his 
ancient precautions. They had by this 
time passed beyond the special haunts of 
the red bear and the sabre-tooth. Twice 
they had to run before the charge of the 
great woolly rhinoceros. But they had 
fled mockingly, for the clumsy monster 
was no match for them in speed. Once, 
too, they had been treed by a Urus bull, 
a gigantic white beast with a seven-foot 
spread of polished horns. But his im- 
placable and patient rage they had cun- 
ningly evaded by making off, unseen and 
unheard, through the upper branches. 
They came to earth again half a mile away, 
and ran on gaily, laughing at the picture 
of the furious and foolish beast waiting 
there at the foot of the tree for them to 
come down. Once a prowling leopard con- 
fronted them for a moment, only to flee 
in great leaps before their instant and un- 
hesitating attack. Once a _ huge _ bird, 
nearly seven feet high, and with a beak 
over a foot in length, struck at them sav- 
agely, with a shrill hissing, through a fringe 
of reeds, because they had incautiously 
come too near its nest. , But they killed 
it, and feasted on its eggs. And so, with- 
out further misadventure, they came at 
last to the skirts of their own country and 
looked once more on the rounded familiar 
wind-swept tops of the Little Hills, sacred 
to the barrows of their dead. 
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It was toward sunset, and the long rosy 
glow was flooding the little amphi- 
theater wherein the remnants of the tribe 
were gathered, when Grom crossed the 
brook and came striding up the slope with 
A-ya close behind him. She had been 
traveling at his side all through the journey, 
but here she respected the etiquette of 
her tribe, and fell behind submissively. 

Hardly noticing, or not heeding if he 
noticed, that the tribe offered no vocifer- 
ous welcome and seemed sullenly  sur- 
prised at his appearance, Grém_ strode 
straight to the Chief whom he saw sitting 
on the judgment stone, threw down spear 
and club at his feet in sign of fealty. But 
A-ya, following, was keen to note the hos- 
tile attitude of the tribe. Her defiant 
eyes darted everywhere, and everywhere 
noted black looks. She could not under- 
stand it; but she divined that there was 
some plot afoot against Gr6m. Her heart 
swelled with rage, and her dark-maned 
head went up arrogantly, for she felt as if 
the strongest and wisest of the tribe were 
now but children in comparison with her 
lord. But though children, they were 
many, and she closed up close behind him 
for a guard, grasping more firmly the shaft 
of her short serviceable spear. She saw 
the broad black scowling visage of young 
Mawg, towering over a little group of his 
kinsfolk and eying her with mingled greed 
and rage—and she divined at once that he 
was at the back of whatever mischief might 
be brewing. She answered his look with 
one of mocking scorn, and then turned her 
attention to the Chief, who was sitting in 
grim silence, the customary hand of wel- 
come ominously withheld. 

A haughty look came over Grém’s face, 
his broad shoulders squared themselves, 
and he met the Chief’s eyes sternly. 

“T have done the bidding of Bawr the 
Chief’’ he said, in a clear voice so that all 
the tribe might hear. ‘I have found a 
place where the tribe may hold themselves 
secure against all enemies. And I have 
come back, as was agreed, to lead the tribe 
thither before our enemies destroy us. I 
have done great deeds. I have not spared 
myself. I have come quickly. I have 
deserved well of the people. Why has 
Bawr the Chief no welcome for me?” 

A murmur arose from the corner where 
Mawg and his friends were grouped, but 
a glance from the Chief silenced it. With 
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his piercing gaze making relently inquisi- 
tion of the eyés that answered his so stead- 
ily, he seemed to ponder Grém’s words. 
Slowly the anger faded from his scarred 
and massy face; for he knew men; and this 
man, though his most formidable rival in 


strength and prestige, he _ instinctively 
trusted. 
“You have been accused” said he at 


length, slowly, ‘‘of deserting the tribe in 
our weakness—” 

A puzzled look had come over Grém’s 
face at the word ‘‘accused,” then his deep 
eyes blazed, and he broke in upon the 
Chief’s speech without ceremony. 

“Show me my accusers!” he demanded 
harshly. 

The Chief waved his hand for silence. 

“In our weakness—”’ he repeated. ‘‘But 
you have returned to us. So I see that 
charge was false. Also, you have been 
accused of stealing the girl A-ya. But you 
have brought her back. I see not what 
more your accusers have against you.” 

Grom turned, and with a quick decisive 
motion drew A-ya to his side. 

“Bawr the Chief knows that I am his 
servant, and a true man”’ said he sternly. 
“T did not steal the girl. She followed me, 
and I had no thought of it.” 

Angry jeers came from Mawg’s corner, 
but Grém smiled coldly and went on. 

“Not till near evening of the second 
day, when she was chased by wolves, did 
she reveal herself to me. And when I 
understood why she had come, I looked 
on her, and I saw that she was very fair, 
and very brave. And I took her. So that 
now she is my woman—and I hold to her, 
Chief! But I will pay you for her whatso- 
ever is just—for you are the Chief. And 
now let Bawr show me my accusers, that 
I may have done with them quickly. For 
I have much to tell.” 

“Not so, Grém!”’ said the Chief, stretch- 
ing out his hand. “I am satisfied that 
you are a true man. And for the girl, 
that will we arrange between us later. 
But I will not confront you with your 
accusers, for there shall be no fighting be- 
tween ourselves when our warriors that are 
left us are so few. And in this I know 
that you, being wise, will agree with me. 
Come, and we two will talk of what is to 
be done.” 

He got up from his seat, an immense 
and masterful figure, to lead the way to 
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his own cave, where they might talk in 
private. But Grom hesitated, fearing lest 
annoyance should befall A-ya if he left 
her alone with his enemies. 

“And the girl, Chief” said he. 
not have her troubled.” 

Bawr turned. He swept a comprehen- 
sive and significant glance over the gaping 
crowd. 

“The girl A-ya,” said he in his great voice, 
which thundered over the amphitheater, “‘is 
Grém’s woman. I have spoken.” And he 
strode off toward his cave door. Grém 
picked up his club and spear. And the 
girl, with a haughty indifference she was far 
from feeling, strolled off toward the cave of 
the old women, kinsfolk of the Chief, who 
were caring for Grém’s boy. 

But as the meaning of the Chief’s words 
penetrated Mawg’s dull wits, he gave vent 
to a great bellow of rage, and snatched up 
a spear to hurl at Grom. Before he could 
launch it, however, his kinsmen, who had 
no wish to bring down upon themselves 
both Grém’s wrath and that of the Chief, 
fell upon him and bore down his arm. 
Raging blindly, Mawg_ struggled with 
them, and having the strength of a bull 
he was near to wrenching himself free. 
But other men of the tribe, seeing from the 
Chief’s action that their bitterness against 
Grém had been unjustified, and remember- 
ing his past services, ran up and took a 
hand in reducing Mawg to submission. 
For a few seconds Grém looked on con- 
temptuously. Then he turned on his heel 
and followed the Chief, as if he did not 
hold his rival worth a further thought. 
Mawg struggled to his feet. Grém_ had 
disappeared. But his eyes fell on the 
figure of A-ya, slim and brown and tall, 
standing in the entrance of the near-by 
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cave. He made as if to rush upon her, 
but a group of men stood in the way, 


plainly ready to stop him. He looked at 
his kinsmen, but they hung their heads 
sullenly. Blind with fury though he was, 
and slow of wit, he could not but see that 
the tribe as a whole was now against him. 
Stuttering with his rage, he shouted to 
the girl—‘‘you will see me again.”” And 
snatching up his club and spears he rushed 
forth from the amphitheater, darted down 
the slope, and plunged into the thick woods 
beyond the brook. And when the follow- 
ing day came it was found that three kins- 
men of Mawg, with two young women who 
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were attached to them, had fled to join 
the deserter in the bush. 

The Chief, indignant at this further 
weakening of the tribe, declared them out- 
laws, and ordered that all (except the 
women, who were needed as mothers) 
should be killed as tribal traitors, at sight. 


As was natural, since he was trying to 
present a totally new conception, with no 
known analogies save in the lightning 
and the sun, Grom found it impossible 
to convey to the Chief’s mind any real 
idea of the nature of his tremendous dis- 
covery. He did succeed, however, in mak- 
ing it clear to Bawr that there was a cer- 
tain mighty Bright One, capable of putting 
even the sabre-tooth and the red bear to 
instant flight, and that he had somehow 
managed to subdue this powerful and 
mysterious being to the service of the tribe. 
Bawr had examined with deep musing the 
strange black bite of the Bright One on 
Grém’s club and spear. And he realized 
readily enough that with such an ally the 
tribe, even in its present state of weak- 
ness, would be able to defy any further 
invasions of the bow-legged beast-men from 
the east. There was a rumor, vague 
enough but disquieting, of another migra- 
tion of the beast-men under way. So 
there was no time to lose. Bawr gave 
orders that the tribe should get together 
their scanty possessions of food, skins and 
weapons, and make a start on the morrow 
for their new home. 

And thus it came that before the sun 
marked noon the whole tribe was under 
march, trailing forth from the neck of the 
amphitheater at the heels of Grém and 
A-ya, and pickirg their way over the bones 
of their slain enemies which the vultures 
and the jackal had already stripped white. 
Bawr the Chief came last, seeing to it that 
there were no laggards; and as the tail 
of the straggling procession left the pass 
he climbed swiftly to the nearest pinnacle 
of rock to take observation. He marked 
Grom and the girl, the tribe strung out 
dejectedly behind them, winding off to 
the left along the foot of the bare hills; and 
a pang of grief, for an instant, twitched 
his massive features. Then he turned his 
eyes to the right. Very far off, in a space 
of open ground by the brookside, he 
marked the movement of confused, living 
masses, of a dull brown on the green. A 
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closer look convinced him that the moving 
masses were men—new hordes of the 
beast-men, the gaping-nosed Bow-legs. 

“Grom is a true man!” he muttered with 
satisfaction; and went leaping like a stag 
down the slope to rejoin the tribe. When 
news of what he had seen was passed from 
mouth to mouth through the tribe, every 
murmur was hushed, and the sulkiest 
laggards pushed on feverishly, as if dreading 
a rush of the beast-men from every cleft 
and glade. 

The journey proved, for the most part, 
uneventful. Traveling in a compact mass, 
only by broad day, their numbers and their 
air of confidence kept the red bear and the 
sabre-tooth, the black lion and the wolf- 
pack from venturing to molest them. By 
the Chief’s orders they maintained a noisy 
chatter, with laughter and shouting, as 
soon as they felt themselves safely beyond 
range of the beast-men’s ears. For Bawr 
had observed that even the sabre-tooth 
had a certain uneasiness at the sound of 
many human voices together. At night— 
and it was their rule to make camp while 
the sun was yet several hours high—with 
the aid of their flint spear-heads they would 
laboriously cut down the saplings of the 
long-thorned acacia, and surround the 
camp with a barrier which the monsters 
dared not assail. Even so, however, the 
nights were trying enough to the stoutest 
nerves. Half the tribe at a time was 
obliged to stand on guard, and there was 
little sleep to refresh the weariest when 
the shadows beyond the barriers were 
alive with mutterings and prowlings and 
terrible paling-gleaming eyes. 

On the fourth day of the journey, how- 
ever, the tribe met a foe whose dense brain 
was quite unimpressed by the menace of 
the human voice, and whose rage took no 
accocnt of their numbers or their confi- 
dence. An enormous bull Urus—perhaps 
the same beast which, some days earlier, 
had driven Grom and the girl into the tree- 
tops—burst up dripping and mud-streaked 
from his wallow in a reedy pool, and came 
charging upon the travelers with a roar. 
No doubt an outcast from the herd, he 
was mad with the lust of killing. With 
shouts of warning and shrieks of fear the 
tribe scattered in every direction. The 
nearest warriors hurled their spears as 
they sprang aside; and several of the 
weapons went deep into the monster’s 
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flanks, but without checking him. He had 
fixed his eye on one victim, an old man with 
a conspicuous shock of snow-white hair, 
and him he followed inexorably. The 
doomed wretch screamed with despair 
when he found himself thus hideously 
selected, and ran doubling like a rabbit. 
Just as the monster overtook him he fell, 
paralyzed with his fright, and one tre- 
mendous horn pinned him to the earth. 
At this instant the Chief arrived, running 
up from the rear of the line, and Grom, 
coming from the front. The Chief, clos- 
ing in fearlessly, swung his club with all 
his strength across the beast’s front, blind- 
ing one eye, and confusing him for the 
fraction of a moment. And in that mo- 
ment Grém, calculating his blow with 
precision, drove his spear clean through 
the massive throat.: As he sprang back, 
twisting his ragged weapon in the wound 
and tearing it free, the monster, with a 
hoarse cough, staggered forward across 
his victim, fell upon his knees, and slowly 
sank, while the blood emptied itself in 
enormous smoking jets from the wound. 

The incident caused a day’s delay in 
the march; for there was the dead elder 
to be buried, with heavy stones heaped 
over his body, according to the custom of 
the tribe, and there was also the meat of 
the slain bull to be cut up for carrying— 
a rank food, but sustaining, and not to 
be despised when one is on a journey with 
uncertainties ahead. And the delay was 
more than compensated by the new spirit 
which now seized this poor fugitive rem- 
nant of the tribe of the Little Hills. The 
speedy and spectacular triumph over a 
foe so formidable as the giant bull Urus 
was unanimously accepted as an omen of 
good fortune. 

As they approached the valley whose 
mouth was guarded by the line of vol- 
canic fire, Gré6m purposely led the tribe 
by such a path that they should get no 
glimpse of the dancing flames until close 
upon them. Down behind a long line of 
woods. he led them, with no warning of 
what was to come. Then suddenly around 
into the open—and there, not a hundred 
paces distant, was the valley-mouth, and 
the long thin line of flickering scarlet 
tongues drawn across it. 

As the people came in sight of the in- 
comprehensible phenomenon they stared 
for a moment, gasping, or uttering low 
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cries, then fell upon their faces in awe. 
Grom remained standing, leaning upon his 
spear, and A-ya stood with bowed head 
close behind him. When the Chief, shep- 
herding and guarding the rear ranks, 
emerged around the elbow of woods and 
saw his people thus prostrate before the 
shining wonder, he too was moved to fol- 
low their example, for his heart went cold 
within him. But not without reason was 
he Chief, for he could control himself as 
well as others. A pallor spread beneath 
the smoky tan of his broad features, but 
without an instant’s hesitation he strode 
to the front—and stood like Grém, with 
unbowed head, leaning calmly on his great 
club. His thought was that the Shining 
One must be, indeed, a God, and might 
slay him from afar, like the lightning— 
but it could not make him afraid. 

Grom gave him a quick look of approval. 
“Tell the people,” said he, “to follow us 
round through the open space yonder, 
and into the valley, that we may make 
camp, for there are many great beasts 
here. And tell them not to approach 
the Shining One, lest he smite them; but 
also not to fear, for he will not come at 
them.” 

When the people, trembling, staring 
with fascinated eyes at the dancing array, 
and shrinking nervously from the strange 
warmth, had all been gathered into the 
open space between the fire and the thick- 
ets, Grom led the Chief up to the flames 
and hurriedly explained to him what he 
had found out as to how they must be man- 
aged. Then, leaving him to ponder the 
miracle, and to experiment, he took A-ya 
to help him build other fires along the edge 
of the thickets in order to keep the monsters 
at bay. And all the while the tribe sat 
watching, huddled on their haunches, with 
mouths agape and eyes rolling in amaze- 
ment. 

Bawr the Chief, meanwhile, was revolv- 
ing many things in his sagacious brain, 
as he alternately lighted and extinguished 
the little, eating flames which fixed them- 
selves upon the dry wood when he held 
it in the blaze. His mind was of a very 
different order from that of Grém, though 
perhaps not less capacious and capable. 
Grém was the discoverer, the initiator, 
while Bawr was essentially the ruler, con- 
cerned to apply all he learned to the ex- 
tension and securing of his power. It was 
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his realization of Grém’s transparent hon- 
esty and indifference to power which made 
him so free from jealousy of Grém’s pres- 
tige. His shrewd perceptions told him that 
Grom would far rather see him rule the 
tribe, so long as he ruled it effectually, 
than be troubled with the task himself. 
But there were others in the tribe whom 
he suspected of being less disinterested— 
who were capable of becoming troublesome 
if ever he should find his strength failing. 
One of these in particular, a gigantic black- 
browed fellow by the name of Ne-boo, 
remotely akin to the deserter Mawg, was 
now watching him with eyes more keen and 
considerate than those of his companions. 
As Bawr became conscious of this inquir- 
ing crafty gaze, he made a slip and closed 
his left hand on a portion of his branch 
which was still glowing red. With superb 
nerve he gave no sign of the hurt. And he 
thought quickly. He had taken a liberty 
with the Bright One, and been bitten by 
those mysterious shining teeth which left 
a scar of black. Well, some one else should 
be bitten also. Calmly heating the branch 
again till it was a live coal for three-quar- 
ters of its length, he called the crafty-eyed 
warrior to him. The man came, uneasy, 
but fulf of interest. 

“Take this” said Bawr—and _ tossed 
him the red brand. With shrinking hands 
Ne-boo caught it, to drop it instantly 
with a yell of pain and terror. It fell 
scraping his leg, and then upon his foot; 
and in his fright he threw himself down 
beside it, begging it not to smite him again. 

“Strange” said Bawr, in a voice for all 
the tribe to hear. “The Shining One will 
not suffer Ne-boo to touch him.” With 
the air of a high priest he picked the brand 
up, and held it again into the flames. And 
Grom returning at this moment to his 
side, he commanded in a low voice—‘‘Let 
none but ourselves attend or touch the 
Bright One.” 

Grom, his mind occupied with plans for 
the settling of the tribe, agreed without 
asking the reason for this decree. He was 
thinking about getting the tribe housed in 
the caves which he had noticed in the 
steep sides of the valley. He knew well 
enough that these caves were the houses 
of the red bear, the sabre-tooth, and the 
bone-crushing hyenas, but, as he explained 
to the Chief with thrilling elation, the 
Shining One would drive these monsters 
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out, and teach them to keep their distance. 
To Bawr, who had had some experience in 
his day of the red bear and the sabre-tooth, 
and who had not yet seen all that these 
dancing tongues of gold and scarlet could 
do, the enterprise seemed a formidable 
one. But he sagaciously reserved his 
judgment, pondering things that he felt 
sure Grom would not dream of. 

That night when all was thick darkness 
beyond the magic circle of the fires, the 
People of the Little Hills sat or crouched 
trembling and wondering, while monstrous 
dim shapes of such bears and tigers as they 
had never imagined in their worst night- 
mares prowled roaring all about them, 
held off by nothing more substantial than 
just those thin and darting tongues of 
flame. That the little bright things could 
bite terribly they had evidence enough, 
both in the charred and corroded wood 
which the flames had licked, and in the 
angry wounds of Ne-boo. At the same 
time they saw their Chief and Grom appar- 
ently handling the Terror with impunity, 
and the girl A-ya approaching it and serv- 
ing it freely, though always with bowed 
head and every mark of awe. 

But what made the deepest, the most 
ineffaceable, impression on the minds of 
the tribe was when Grom and the Chief, 
each waving a pair of dead branches all 
aflame, charged at a pair of giant sabre- 
tooths who had ventured too near, and 
drove them scurrying like frightened sheep 
into the bush. Repeating the tactics 
which he had previously found effective, 
Grém hurled one of his flaming weapons 
after the fugitives—an example which the 
Chief, not to be outshone, followed in- 
stantly. The result was startling. The 
brands chinced to fall where there was a 
great accumulation of dry wood and twigs 
and leave:. In a moment, as it seemed, 
the flames had leapt up into full fury, and 
were chasing the fugitives up the valley 
with a rear. In the sudden great glare 
could be seen sabre-tooths stretching out 
in panic-stricken flight, burly red bears 
fleeing with their awkward but deadly- 
swift gallop, huge hyenas scattering to 
this side and that, and many furtive un- 
known creatures driven into a blind and 
howling rout. Gr6ém himself was as thun- 
der-struck as any one at the amazing result 
of his action, but his quick wits told him 
to disguise his astonishment and bear him- 
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self as if it were exactly what he had planned. 
The Chief copied his attitude with scrupu- 
lous precision and unfailing nerve, though 
quite prepared to see the red whirlwind 
suddenly turn back and blot himself, the 
audacious Grém, and the whole shudder- 
ing tribe from the face of the outraged 
earth. But no such thing happened. The 
torrent of flame raged straight up the 
valley, cutting a path some fifty odd paces 
in width, and leaving a track of smoulder- 
ing winking red stems and stumps behind 
it. And all the beasts hid themselves in 
their terror, so that not one of them was 
seen again that night. As for the People 
of the Little Hills, they were now ready 
to fall down and put dust in their hair in 
utter abasement, if either Grém or the 
Chief so much as looked at them. 

Soon after sunrise the next day the 
Chief and Grém, bearing lighted brands 
and followed close by A-ya with a bundle 
of dry faggots, twigs and grass, took pos- 
session of two great caves on the southward- 
facing slope of the valley. The giant 
bears which occupied one of them fled 
ignominiously at the first threat of the 
flames, having been scorched and _thor- 
oughly cowed by the conflagration of the 
previous night. The other cave had been 
already vacated by the hyena pack, which 
had no stomach to face these throwers of 
flame. Before the mouth of each cave, 
at a safe distance, a fire was lighted—a 
notice to all the beasts that their rule was 
at an end. The whole tribe was set to 
the gathering of a great store of fuel, 
which was heaped about the mouths of 
the caves as a shield against the weather. 
Then the people began to settle themselves 
in their new, home, secure in the knowledge 
that not even the hordes of the Bow-legs, 
should they chance that way, would have 
the temerity to face their new and terrible 
protector. 

When all was ordered to his satisfaction, 
the Chief called Grém to his side. The 
two stood apart, and watched the tall 
figure of A-ya moving from the one fire 
to the other and tending them reverently, 
as one performing a rite. Grém’s eyes 
took on a certain illumination at the sight 
of her, a look which the Chief had never 
observed in any man’s eyes before. But 
he thought little of it, for his mind was full 
of other matters. 

“Tt is well,” said he presently in a low 
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voice, “that the service and understanding 
of the Bright One should not be allowed 
to the people, but should be kept strictly 
to ourselves and to those whom we shall 
choose to initiate. I shall appoint the two 
best men of my own kin, and your son, 
and one other whom you shall select, as 
servants of the Bright One, and they shall 
be sworn to admit no other to a knowl- 
edge of their task. And I will make a 
law that the people shall henceforth wor- 
ship only the Bright One, instead of, as 
heretofore, the Thunder, and the Wind, 
and unknown Spirits, which, after all, as 
far as I can see, have never been able to 
do much either for or against us. But this 
Bright One is a real God, such as we can 
be sure of. And you and I shall be His 
priests. And only we shall be allowed to 
understand Him.” 

“That is good” agreed Grém, whose 
brain was busy devising other ways of 
making the wild flames serviceable to man. 
“But,” he went on, “there is A-ya. She 
knows as much about it as you and I.” 

The Chief pondered a moment. 


(The fourth instalment of the romance of Grom and A-ya, entitled ‘The Puller-down of Trees,” 
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“Either the girl must die” said he, eying 
Grém’s face, ‘‘or she must be a priest along 
with us.” 

“T think she will be a good priest”’ said 
Grém drily, his eyes resting upon her. 

Then the Chief, ascending a rock be- 
tween the two fires, spoke to the people, and 
decreed as he had said. He told a little 
about the Shining One, just so much as he 
thought it good for his hearers to know. 
He declared that the ones he had chosen 
for the great honor of serving the fires 
must tend them by turns, night and day, 
and guard them with their lives—for that 
if one or the other should be suffered to 
die out some great disaster would assuredly 
come upon the tribe. 

“And henceforth,” he concluded, “you 
shall not be called the People of the Little 
Hills; for these ridges, indeed, are not 
such hills as those whose bald and windy 
tops are keeping the bones of our fathers. 
But you shall be known and feared greatly 
by our enemies, as “The Children of the 
Shining One’—under whose protection I 
declare you.” 
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BALBOA 


By ELIZABETH WHITFORD 


In awe-struck triumph stood he on the height 
Of Darien mount, and looked upon the wave— 
A new-discovered sea whose waters lave 
Bleak Arctic wastes and teeming tropics bright, 
Ice-shackled shores and lands of living light. 
Then through the surf he strode with naked glave, 
And to his sovereign of Castile he gave 
Worlds, greater than his fancy’s wildest flight. 


Nor recked he that a nation, yet undreamed, 
Would rive the continent in twain, and make 
One water of the east and western sea— 
Such thoughts insanity he would have deemed. 
Brave Spaniard, may our glory thine awake, 
For fancy’s flame leaps up at thought of thee! 
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By HAMLIN GARLAND 
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ELLEY was in off the range and in 
K profound disgust with himself, for 

after serving honorably as line-rider 
(and later as cow-boss) for ten years or 
more, he had ridden over to Keno to meet 
an old comrade. Just how it all happened 
he couldn’t tell, but he woke one morning 
without a dollar, and what was incredibly 
worse, without horse or saddle. Even his 
revolver was gone. 

In brief, tall Ed for the first time in his 
life was set afoot, and this, you must under- 
stand, is the most direful disaster in cow- 
boy life. It means that you must begin from 
the ground up, as if you 
were a perfectly new ten- 
derfoot from Nebraska. 

Fort Keno was, of course, 
not a real fort, but it was a 
real barracks. The town 
was an imitation town. 
The fort, spick-span in rows 
with nicely planted trees 
and‘green grass-plats (kept 
in condition at vast ex- 
pense by the War Depart- 
ment), stood on the bank 
of the sluggish river, while 
just below it and across the 
stream sprawled the town, 
drab, flea-bitten, unkempt, 
littered with tin cans and 
old bottles, a collection of 
saloons, gambling houses 
and nameless dives, with a 
few people—a very few 
making an honest living by 
selling groceries, saddles 
and coal-oil. 

Among the industries of 
Keno City was a livery and 
sale stable, and Kelley, 
with intent to punish him- 
self at once, applied for 
position as hostler. ‘You 
durned fool,” he said ad- 








dressing himself, “as you’ve played the 
drunken Injun, suppose you now play valet 
to a lot of mustangs for a while.” 

As a disciplinary design he felicitated him- 
self upon having hit upon the most humil- 
iating and distasteful position in Keno. It 
was understood that Harford of the Cotton- 
wood Corral never hired a man as hostler. 
He seemed to prefer bums and tramps, 
either because he could get them cheaper or 
else because no decent citizen would work 
for him. He was an “arbitrary cuss” and 
ready with a gun or boot. He came down 
a long trail of weather-worn experiences in 
the Southwest and showed 
it both in face and voice. 
He was a big man who had 
once been fatter, but his 
wrinkled and sour visage 
seldom crinkled intoa smile. 
He had never been jolly and 
he was now morose. 

Kelley hated him. That, 
too, was another part of his 
elaborate scheme of self- 
punishment — hated, but 
did not fear him, for tall Ed 
Kelley feared no thing that 
walked the earth or sailed 
the air— except mosquitoes 
and women. Mosquitoes, 
he had learned, carried yel- 
low fever, and women 
robbed a man of horse and 
saddle. 

He was no longer young, 
that is, as a cow-puncher 
he was sometimes called 
“old Ed Kelley.” In fact, 
he was only thirty-six and a 
very attractive figure when 
cleanly shaven and freshly 
shirted. “You bum,” he 
continued to say in bitter de- 
rision as he caught glimpses 
of himself of a morning in 
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the little fragments of broken glass which, 
being tacked on the wall, served as a mirror 
in the office, “You durned mangy coyote, 
you need a shave, but you won’t get it. 
You need a clean shirt and a new bandana, 
but you won’t get them, neither—not yet a 
while. You'll earn ’em by going without a 
drop of whiskey, and forking manure for 
the next six months. You hear me?” 

He slept in the office on a soiled ill-smell- 
ing bunk, and his hours of repose were 
broken by calls on the telephone or by some 
one beating at the door late at night or 
early in the morning, but he always re- 
sponded without a word of complaint. It 
was all lovely discipline. It was like beat- 
ing a measly bronco over the head in cor- 
rection of some grievous fault (like nipping 
your calf, for example), and he took a grim 
satisfaction in going about degraded and 
forgotten of his fellows, for no one in Keno 
knew that this grimy hostler had once been 
cow-boss on the Perco. This, in a certain 
degree, softened his disgrace and lessened 
his punishment, but he couldn’t quite bring 
himself to the task of explaining just how 
he had come to leave the range and go into 
service with Harford. 

The officers of the fort, when tired of the 
ambulance, occasionally took out a team 
and covered rig, and so Kelley came in con- 
tact with the commanding officer, Major 
Dugan, a fine figure of a man with carefully 
barbered head and immaculate uniform. 
In Kelley’s estimation he was almost too 
well kept for a man nearing fifty. He was, 
indeed, a gallant to whom comely women 
were still the fairest kind of game. 

In truth, tall Ed as hostler often furnished 
the major with a carriage in which to make 
some of his private expeditions, and this 
was another and final disgrace which the 
cow-man perceived and commented upon. 
To assist a gay Lothario like the major in 
concealing his sentimental affairs was the 
nethermost deep of “‘self-discipline,” but 
when the pretty young wife of his employer 
became the object of the major’s attention, 
Kelley was thrown into doubt. 

Anita Harford, part Spanish and part 
German as sometimes happens in the South- 
west, was a Curious and interesting mixture 
with lovely golden-brown hair and big dark 
brown eyes. She had the ingratiating smile 
of the serora, her mother, and the moods of 
gravity, almost melancholy, of her father. 
To Kelley, when he saw her first, she seemed 
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a child, and when he learned that she was 
Harford’s wife he swore softly in pity and 
disgust. ‘How did the old seed get her?” 
he asked himself. 

She had been away in Albuquerque dur- 
ing the first week of his hostlership, and 
though he had heard something of her from 
the men about the corral, he had no great 
interest in her till she came one afternoon to 
the door of the stable, where she paused 
like a snow-white timid antelope and softly 
said “Are you the new hostler?” 

“Tam, miss.” 

She smiled at his mistake. “I am Mrs. 
Harford. Please let me have the single 
buggy and bay Nellie.” 

Kelley concealed his surprise. 
thing, mom. Want her now?” 

“Tf you please.” 

As she moved away so lightly and so 
daintily, Kelley stared in stupefaction. 
“Guess I’ve miscalculated somewhere. Old 
Harf must have more drag into him than I 
made out. ’Pears like he’s the champion 
hypnotic spieler when it comes to women.” 

He hitched up the horse in profound med- 
itation. For the first time since his down- 
fall his humiliation seemed just a trifle 
deeper than was necessary. He regretted 
his filthy shirt and his unshorn cheeks, and 
as he brought the horse around to the door 
of the boss’s house he slipped out of the 
buggy on the off-side, hurriedly hitched the 
mare to the pole and retreated to his alley, 
like a rat to its burrow. The few moments 
when Anita’s clear eyes had rested upon 
him had been moments of self-revelation. 

“Kelley, you’re all kinds of a blankety 
fool” said he. ‘You’re causing yourself a 
whole lot of extra misery and you're a dis- 
gusting object besides. It isn’t necessary 
for you to be 4 skunk in order to give your- 
self a welting. Go now, and get a shave and 
a clean shirt, and start again.” 

This he did, and out of his next week’s 
pay he bought a clean pair of overalls and a 
new sombrero, so that when he came back 
to the barn, Harford was disturbed. ‘Hope 
you aren’t going to pull out, Kelley? You 
suit me and if it’s a question of pay, I'll 
raise you a couple of dollars a week.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not leaving. Only I jest 
felt like I was a little too measly. ’Pears 
like I ought to afford a clean shirt—it does 
make a heap of difference in the looks of a 
fellow. No, I’m booked to stay with you 
for a while yet.” 


“Sure 
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Naturally thereafter little Mrs. Harford 
filled a large place in Kelley’s gloomy world. 
He was not a romantic person, but he was 
often lonesome in the midst of his self-im- 
posed penance. He forbade himself the 
solace of the saloon. He denied himself a 
day or even an hour off duty, and Harford, 
secretly amazed and inwardly delighted, 
went so far one day as to offer his hostler a 
cigar. But Kelley waved it away by saying 
“No. I’ve cut out the tobacco.” 

This astonished his boss still more. 
“Whar were you raised?” he asked in a tone 
which implied that he suspected a thorough 
Sunday-school training. 

“St. Louis, Mo.” answered Kelley. 

“That accounts for it” retorted Harford 
with humorous accent.. ‘“Couldn’t stand 
the town, eh? Say, it’s a wonder you es- 
caped the ministry.” 

“Tt’s more of a wonder than you know” 
replied Kelley. “I was headed right plumb 
that way tiil I was seventeen. My mother 
had it all picked out for me. Then I broke 
out for the West.” 

Harford, with the instinctive caution of 
the plainsman, pursued the subject no 
further. He was content to know that for 
a very moderate wage he had secured the 
best man with horses that the stable ever 
knew. As he told his wife that night, 
“Kelley’s too good to be permanent. He'll 
skip out with one of the best saddle horses 
some night, or else he’ll go on a tearing 
drunk, and send the whole outfit up in 
smoke. I don’t understand the cuss. He 
looks like the usual hobo out of a job, but 
he’s as abstemious as a New England dea- 
con. ‘Pears like he has no faults at all.” 

Anita had been attracted to Kelley, lowly 
as he looked, and hearing his singular vir- 
tues recounted by her husband opened her 
eyes in augmented interest. All the men in 
her world were rough. Her father drank, 
and brothers fought and swore and cheated, 
and her husband was as free of speech in her 
presence as if she were another kind of man, 
softening his words a little but not much. 
Therefore the next time she met Kelley she 
lingered to make conversation with him, 
rejoicing in his candid eyes and clean- 
shaven face. She observed also that his 
shirt was clean and his tie new. ‘He looks 
almost like a soldier” she thought, and this 
was her highest compliment. 

Surrounded as she was by gamblers, 
herse-jockeys, cattle-buyers and miners, all 
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(generally speaking) of the same slouchy 
unkempt type, she recognized, in the officers 
of the fort, gentlemen of the highest breed- 
ing and radiant charm. Erect, neat, brisk 
of step, the lieutenants on parade gave off 
something so alien yet so sweet that her 
heart went out to them collectively, and 
when they lifted their caps to her individ- 
ually she smiled upon them all with childish 
unconsciousness of their dangerous quali- 
ties. 

Most of the younger unmarried men took 
these smiles to be as they were, entirely 
without guile. Others spoke jestingly (in 
private) of her attitude, but were inclined 
to respect Harford’s reputation as a gun 
man. Only the major himself was reckless 
enough to take advantage of the young 
wife’s admiration for a uniform. 

Kelley soon understood the situation. 
His keen eyes and sensitive ears informed 
him of the light estimation in which his 
employer’s wife was held by the major, but 
at first he merely said “This is none of your 
funeral, Kelley, stick to your curry-comb. 
Harford is able to take care of his own.” 

This good resolution weakened the next 
time Anita met him and prettily praised 
him: “Mr. Harford says you are the best 
man he ever had, and I think that must be 
so, for my pony never looked so clean and 
shiny.” 

Kelley almost blushed, for as a matter of 
faithful history he had spent a great deal of 
time brushing bay Nellie. She did indeed 
shine like a bottle and she trod the air like 
winged Pegasus, and her harness, newly 
oiled and carefully burnished, glittered as if 
composed of jet and gold. “Oh, that’s all 
right, it’s a part of my job” he replied as 
carelessly as he could contrive. “I like a 
good horse’”—‘“and a pretty woman,” he 
might have added, but he didn’t. 

Although Anita seemed to linger and to 
desire to speak a word or two more, the tall 
hostler turned resolutely away and disap- 
peared into the stable. 

Bay Nellie, being the one dependable car- 
riage horse in the outfit, had been set aside 
for the use of Anita and her friends, but 
Kelley had orders from Harford to let the 
mare out whenever the women did not need 
her, provided a kindly driver was assured, 
and so it happened that the wives of the 
officers occasionally used her, although none 
of them could be called friends or even ac- 
quaintances of little Mrs. Harford. 











Kelley observed their distant, if net con- 
temptuous, nods to his employer’s wife as 
they chanced to meet her on the street, but 
he said no word, even when some of the 
town loafers frankly commented upon it. 
He owed nothing to Harford. “It’s not my 
job to defend his wife’s reputation.”” Never- 
theless it made him hot when he heard one 
of these loafers remark: “I met the old 
major the other evening driving along the 
river road with Harf’s wife. Somebody 
better warn the major or there’ll be merry 
hell and a military funeral one of these 
days.” 
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“T reckon you’re mistaken” said Keiley. 

“Not by a whole mile! It was dark but 
not so dark but that I could see who they 
were. They were in a top buggy drivin’ 
that slick nag the old man is so chcice 
about.” 

“When was it?” asked Kelley. 

“Night before last. I met ’em there just 
at the bend of the river. It wasn’t hardly 
dark yet and I saw ’em plain.” 

Kelley said no more, for he remembered 
that Anita had called for the horse on that 
date just about sundown and had driven 
away alone. She returned alone about ten, 
at least drove up to the stable door alone, 
but he recalled hearing the low tones of a 
man’s voice just before she called. 

It made him sad and angry. He muttered 
imprecations against the whole world of 

men, himself in- 
cluded. “If I 
hadn’t seen her 
—if I didn’t know 
how sweet and 
kind and pretty 
she was I would- 
n’t mind,” he 
said to himself, 
“but to think of a 
little babe like 
her—” hechecked 
himself. “That 
old cockalorum 
needs killing. I 
wonder if I’ve got 
to do it?” he said 
in conclusion. 
Harford came 
home the next 
day, and for sev- 
' eral weeks there 
was no_ further 
occasion for gcs- 
sip, although Kelley had his eyes on the 
major so closely that he could neither 
come nor go without having his actions an- 
alyzed. He kept close record on Anita’s 
coming and going, also, although it made 
him feel like a detective when even she 
glanced at him. He was sure she was only 
the thoughtless child in all her indiscretions, 
with a child’s admiration of a portly man 
in a handsome uniform. 

“T’ll speak to her” resolved Kelley, “T’ll 
hand her out a word of warning just to clear 
my conscience. She needs a big brother or 
an uncle—some one to give her a jolt.” 
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The opportunity came a day soon after 
Harford’s return, but his courage almost 
failed at the moment of meeting. So dainty, 
so small, so charming and so bird-like did she 
seem! She complimented him again on the 
condition of the mare and asked timidly: 
“How much does my husband pay you?” 

“More than I’m worth” he replied with 
gloomy self-depreciation. 

She caught the note of bitterness in his 
voice and looked at him a moment in sur- 
prised silence, her big eyes full of question. 
“What made you say that?” 

Kelley, repenting his lack of restraint, 
smiled and said, “Oh, I felt that way for a 
minute. You see, I used to lead a high life 
of ease. I was a nobleman—an Irish lord.” 

She uttered an incredulous word, but he 
kept on. “Yes. Although my name is 
Kelley I belong to a long line of kings. I’m 
working as hostler just to square myself 
for having killed a man. You see, my queen 
was kind o’ foolish and reckless, and let a 
certain English major hang round her till I 
got locoed, and being naturally quick on the 
trigger, I slew him.” 

She was not stupid, she understood. 
With a scornful, resentful glance, she took 
the reins from his hands and stepped into 
the carriage. Kelley, silenced for the time 
and with a feeling that he had bungled his 
job, fell back a pace, while she drove away 
without so much as a backward glance. 

“T reckon she got it” he said grimly, as he 
went back to his work. “I didn’t put it all 
just the way I had it in my head, but she 
’peared to sense enough of it to call me a 
Piute for butting in. If it don’t work I'll 
tack a warning on the major which nobody 
will misread for a joke.” 

As the hours of the afternoon went by he 
became more and more uneasy. “I hope 
she’ll turn up before dark, for Harf is liable 
to get back any minute.” He said this a 
dozen times and when he saw her coming up 
the street with a woman in the seat beside 
her, he breathed deeply and swore harshly 
in his relief. ‘I guess my parabie kind o’ 
worked” he thought exultantly. ‘“‘She’s 
kept clear of the old goat this trip.” 

The little lady stopped her horse at the 
door of the stable and with a cool and dis- 
tant nod alighted and walked away. 

“T’m the hostler mow—sure thing” 
groaned Kelley. ‘“‘No raise of pay for tall 
Ed this week.” 

He was in reality quite depressed by the 
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change in her attitude toward him. 
“Reckon I didn’t get jest the right slant on 
that warning of mine—and yet at the same 
time she ought to have seen I meant it 
kindly. Oh well, hell! It’s none o’ my 
funeral anyway. Harford is no green 
squash—he’s a seasoned old warrior and 
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ought to know when men are stealing his 
wife.” And he went back to his dusty 
duties in full determination to see nothing 
and do nothing outside the barn. 

Nevertheless, when thereafter anybody 
from the fort asked for bay Nellie, he gave 
out that she was engaged, and the very first 
time the major asked for the mare, Kelley 
not only brusquely said ‘‘She’s in use,” but 
hung up the receiver in the midst of his ex- 
planation. 

The town gossips were au pusy with the 
delightful report that Mrs. Harford had 
been seen again driving with the major, whose 
reputation for gallantry, monstrously exag- 
gerated by the reek of the saloons, made 
even a single hour of his company a dash of 
pitch to the best of women. Kelley specu- 
lated on just how long it would take Har- 
ford to learn of these hints against his wife. 
Some of his blunt followers were quite ca- 
pable of telling in so many words, and when 
they did, an explosion would certainly take 
place. 

One day a couple of Harford’s horses 
standing before the stable became frightened 
and ran away up the street. Kelley, leaping 
upon one of the fleetest broncos in the stalls, 
went careering in pursuit. He passed the 
gate just as Anita came down the walk. 
Tall Ed was a fine figure of a man, even 
when slouching about the barn, but mounted 
he was magnificent. It was the first time 
he had ridden since the loss of his own out- 
fit, and the feel of a vigorous steed beneath 
his thighs, the noise of pounding feet, the 
rush of air, filled his heart with mingled 
exaltation and regret. He was the centaur 
again. 

Anita watched him pass and disappear 
with a feeling of surprise as well as of ad- 
miration. She was skilled in reading the 
character of men on horseback, and pecul- 
iarly sensitive to such an exhibition of grace 
and power. Her hostility was transformed 
into something new and wholly admirable, 
and she gladly took the trouble to watch 
for his return, as she could not witness the 
roping and the skillful subduing of the out- 
laws. She was careful to see him as he came 
driving before him the runaways, which he 
did a few moments later with the quiet air 
of the conqueror. 

It is a pleasure to see anything done 
superlatively well, and every spectator 
along the way was delighted with Kelley’s 
prompt arrest of the fugitives. “That fel- 
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low has had range training” they said. 
“He’s no hobo,” and his stock rose instantly. 
The superb picture ne made as he tore along 
swinging his rope now displaced that of the 
dirty indifferent hostler, and Anita there- 
after looked upon him with pleasure, not- 
withstanding his presumptuous warning 
which still rang in her ears. She was not in 
doubt concerning his meaning, and though 
she still resented his interference she re- 
sented it less now that she knew him better. 
She began to wonder about his past. Who 


was he? What was he? Why was he the 
hostler? Naturally, being wise in certain 


ways of men, she inferred that strong drink 
had “‘set him afoot,” but when she _hesi- 
tantly approached her husband about him, 
his reply was brusque. “TI don’t know any- 
thing about Kelley and don’t want to know. 
So long as he does his work, I shall not dig 
into his family vault.” 

Still desiring to be informed, she turned 
to her servants with no better results. 
They knew very little about tall Ed, “but 
we like him” they were free to say. 

This newly discovered mystery and 
charm in her hostler accomplished what his 
warning had failed to do. It made her 
neglect her correspondence with the major. 
His letter lay in a hollow willow tree on the 
river road unread for nearly a week, and 
when one afternoon she finally rode by to 
claim it, her interest was strangely dulled, 
the spice of the adventure was gone. In- 
deed, the reading of the letter revolted her. 
It was as if the real character of the writer’s 
advances had suddenly been made clear to 
her. 

Her admiration had been that of a child, 
only faintly colored by desire. She had 
been lonely and idle in the town (when Har- 
ford was away the days seemed endless), 
therefore this attention from a resplendent 
soldier had been a most alluring diversion. 

This final letter frightened her, for the 
major had permitted himself passionate 
words of reproof of her neglect, and _ his 
professions of love were tinged with some- 
thing more than insincere. As she read it 
she wept with shame and anger. “Shall I 
answer it?” she asked herself, and at last 
decided to do so. “I shall write a few lines 
telling him never, never to address me 
again,” and dropping this answer she rode 
home, an uneasy and saddened little woman. 

As she was about to deliver her pony 
to Kelley that night, he handed her an 




















Finally she rode by to claim his letter, but the spice of adventure was gone 


envelope and with a penetrating glance said: 
“T found this on the river road today—I 
wouldn’t write any more such, if I was you. 
It ain’t nice and it ain’t safe.” 

It was her own letter, the one she had 
just written and deposited in the tree. She 
chilled and stiffened under the keen edge of 
Kelley’s contempt and pity, then burned 
hot with illogical anger. 

“What right? You spied on me—it is a 
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shame! 


“So it is,’ he agreed quietly, “but I 
don’t want any killing done—unless I do 
it myself.” 

“You are a thief” she accused. 

“All right,” he answered dispassionately. 
“Spy, thief, big brother, dog—anything 
goes—only I don’t intend to let you slide 
to hell without a protest. You’re nothing 
but a kid—a baby. You don’t know what 
you’re going into. I’m an old stager. I 
know a whole lot that I wish I didn’t know. 
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I’ve known women who said they didn’t 
care, lots of ’em, but they did all care. 
They all knew they’d lost out. There’s 
only one end to the trail you’re starting in 
on—and it ain’t a pretty one. Harf mar- 
ried you in good faith, and even if he is 
gettin’ old and slab-footed and skinny, he’s 
your husband and entitled to a square deal.” 

Blinded by her tears and weak with pas- 
sionate resentment at his tone, she could 
scarcely climb down from the carriage, and 
taking her in his arms he lifted her out of 
the seat. 

As soon as her feet touched the ground, 
she started away, but he detained her by 
the force of his big rough hand upon her 
waist. ‘Wait a moment” he said huskily. 
“You’re mad now and you want to murder 
me, but think it all over and you'll see ’m 
your friend.” 

There was something in his voice which 
caused her to look squarely into his face, 
and the tenderness she saw there remained 
long in her memory. He went on. 

“You're too sweet and lovely to be the 
sport of cheap men. You’re worth taking 
care of—don’t throw yourself away on law- 
less sports. Good-by and God bless you.” 

She walked away with bent head and tear- 
blinded eyes, her heart filled with weakness 
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and pain. She was like a child justly pun- 
ished yet resenting it, and mingled with her 
resentment was a growing love and admira- 
tion for the man whose blunt words had 
bruised her soul for its redemption. 


Kelley went back to his little office, 
gathered his small belongings together and 
called up Harford on the phone. “T’ll take 
that blue Colt’s and that Denver saddle and 
call it square to date . . . Yes, I’m leav- 
ing. I’ve got a call to a ranch over on the 
Pinto . . . Sorry, but I reckon I’ve 
worked out my sentence . . . All right. 
So long.” 

Ten minutes later he was mounted and 
riding out of town. The air was crisp with 
autumn frost and the stars were blazing 
innumerably in the sky. A coyote had be- 
gun his evening song, and to the north the 
high dark mass of a long mountain rose. 
Toward this wall he directed his way. 
He hurried like one fleeing from tempta- 
tion; and so, indeed, he was. 

All night and for many days thereafter 
he could feel Anita’s small soft helpless 
form within his arms, but it grew fainter 
as the weeks passed, and the people of 
Keno never again saw or heard of tall Ed 
Kelley, the best hostler Harford ever had. 





STARS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


The eyes of men have watched the stars of night 
For reasons many; sailors on the sea 
Have found them beacons guiding faithfully; 
And hearts find holy peace beneath their light. 


So life has stars as has the night above: 
The stars of hope, of honor, and of truth; 
And guiding creeping Age and joyous Youth 


One star shines evermore—the star of love! 
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McGuffey Promotes a Prize-Fight and Neils Halvorsen Acts as Referee ’ 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: Captain Scraggs; Under the Jolly Roger 


IMustrated by L. J. Rogers 


T 6:30 o’clock on the morning of the 
A day following the frightful experience 
of Commodore Gibney and Captain 
Scraggs with the cannibals of Kandavu, the 
members of the Maggie II Syndicate faced 
-ach other across the breakfast table with ap- 
petites in no wise diminished by the exciting 
eventsof thepreceding day. Captain Scraggs 
appeared with a lump on the back of his head 
as big as a goose egg. The doughty commo- 
dore had a cut over his right eye, and the top 
of his sinful head was so sore, where the 
earthenware pot had struck him, that even 
the simple operation of winking his blood- 
shot eyes was productive of pain. About a 
teaspoonful of Kandavu real estate had also 
been blown into Mr. Gibney’s classic features 
when the shells from the Maxim-Vickers gun 
exploded in his immediate neighborhood, 
and as he naively remarked to Bartholomew 
McGuffey, he was in luck to be alive. 
McGuffey surveyed his superior officers, 
cursed ‘hem bitterly and remarked, with 
tears.of joy in his honest eyes, that both 
gentlemen had evaded their just deserts 
when they escaped with their lives. “If it 
hadn’t been for the mate,” said McGuffey 
severely, “I’d ’a let you two boobies suffer 
the penalty for your foolishness. Any man 
that goes to work and fraternizes with a 
cannibal ain’t got no kick comin’ if he’s 
made up into chicken curry with rice. The 
minute I hear old Scraggsy yippin’ for help, 
says I to myself, let the beggars fight their 


own way out of the mess. But the mate 
comes a-runnin’ up and says he’s pretty sure 
he can come near plantin’ a beltful of shells 
in the center of the disturbance, even if we 
can’t see the wari on account of the jungle. 
‘It’s all off with the commodore and the 
skipper anyhow,’ says the mate, ‘so we 
might just as well have vengeance on their 
murderers.’ So of course, when he put it 
that way I give my consent—” 

At this juncture the mate, passing around 
McGuffey on his way to the deck, winked 
solemnly at Mr. Gibney, who hung his war- 
worn head in simulated shame. When the 
mate had left the cabin the commodore 
pounded with his fork on the cabin table and 
announced a special meeting of the Maggie 
II Syndicate. 

“The first business before the meeting, 
said Mr. Gibney, ‘‘is to readjust the owner- 
ship in the syndicate. Me and Scraggsy’s 
had our heads together, Mac, and we’ve 
agreed that you’ve shot your way into a 
full one-third interest, instead of a quarter 
as heretofore. From now on, Mac, you’re 
an equal owner with me and Scraggsy, and 
now that that matter’s settled, you can quit 
rippin’ it into us on the race question and 
suggest what’s to be done in the case of 
Tabu-Tabu and this cannibal king that 
almost lures me and the navigatin’ officer 
to our destruction.” 

“T have the villains in double irons and 
chained to themainmast,” replied McGuffey, 
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“and as a testimonial of my gratitude 
for the increased interest in the syndicate 
which you and Scraggs has just voted me, 
I will scheme up a fittin’ form of vengeance 
on them two tar babies. However, only an 
extraordinary sentence can fit such an ex- 
traordinary crime, so I must have time to 
think it over. These two bucks is mine to do 
what I please with and I’ll take any inter- 
ference as unneighborly and unworthy of a 
shipmate.” 

“Take ’em” said Captain Scraggs vehe- 
mently. ‘‘For my part I only ask one thing. 
If you can see your way clear, Mac, to give 
me the king’s scalp for a tobacco pouch, 
I'll be obliged.” 

“And I,” added the commodore, ‘‘would 
like Tabu-Tabu’s shin bone for a clarionet. 
Pendin’ McGuffey’s reflections on the ham- 
perin’ of crime in Kandavu, however, we’ll 
turn our attention to the prime object of the 
expedition. We’ve had our little fun and 
it’s high time we got down to business. It 
will be low tide at nine o’clock, so I suggest, 
Scraggs, that you order the mate and two 
seamen out in the big whale boat, together 
with the divin’ apparatus, and we’ll go after 
pearl oysters and black coral. As for you, 
Mac, suppose you take the other boat and 
Tabu-Tabu and the king, and help the mate. 
Take a rifle along with you, and make them 
captives dive for pearl oysters until they’re 
black in the face—” 

“Huh!” muttered the single-minded Mc- 
Guffey. ‘What are they now. Sky blue?” 

“Of course,’’ continued the commodore, 
‘if a tiger shark happens along and picks 
the niggers up, it ain’t none of our business. 
As for me and Scraggsy, we’ll sit on deck 
and smoke. My head aches and I guess 
Scraggsy’s in a similar fix.” 

“Anythin’ to be agreeable” acquiesced 
McGuffey. 

After breakfast Commodore Gibney or- 
dered that the prisoners be brought before 
him. The cook served them with breakfast, 
and as they ate, the commodore reminded 
them that it was only through his personal 
efforts and his natural disinclination to re- 
turn blow for blow that they were at that 
moment enjoying a square meal instead of 
swinging to the stun’sl boom. 

“I’m goin’ to give you two yeggs a chance 
to reform” concluded Mr. Gibney, address- 
ing Tabu-Tabu. “If you show us where we 
can get a cargo of black coral and work hard 
and faithful helpin’ us to get it aboard, it 
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may help you to comb a few gray hairs. 
I’m goin’ to take the irons off now, but 
remember! At the first sign of the double- 
cross you’re both shark meat.” 

On behalf of himself and the king, Tabu- 
Tabu promised to behave, and McGuffey 
kicked them both into the small boat. The 
mate and two seamen followed in another 
boat, in which the air-pump and diving 
apparatus was carried, and Tabu-Tabu 
piloted them to a patch of still water just 
inside the reef. The water was so clear that 
McGuffey was enabled to make out vast 
marine gardens, thickly sprinkled with the 
precious black coral. 

“Over you go, you two smokes,” rasped 
McGuffey, menacing the captives with his 
rifle. “Dive deep, my hearties, and bring up 
what you can find, and if a shark comes 
along and takes a nip out of your hind leg, 
don’t expect no help from B. McGuffey, 
Esquire—because you won’t get any.” 

Thus encouraged, the two cannibals dove 
overboard. McGuffey could see them paw- 
ing around on the bottom of the little bay, 
and after half a minute each came up with 
a magnificent spray of coral. They hung 
to the side of the boat until they could get 
their breath, then repeated the performance. 
In the meantime, the mate had sent his two 
divers below to loosen the coral; with the 
result that when both boats returned to the 
Maggie II-at noon Captain Scraggs fairly 
gurgled with delight at the results of the 
morning’s work, and Mr. Gibney declared 
that his headache was gone. He and Cap- 
tain Scraggs had spent the morning seated 
on deck under an awning, watching the 
beach for signs of a sortie on the part of the 
natives of Kandavu to recapture their king. 
Apparently, however, the destructive fire 
from the pom-pom gun the night before had 
so terrified them that the entire population 
had emigrated to the northern end of the 
island, leaving the invaders in undisputed 
possession of the bay and its hidden treas- 
ures of coral and pearl and shell. 

For nearly two weeks the Maggie IT lay 
at anchor, while her crew labored daily in 
the gardens of the deep. Vast quantities of 
pearl oysters were brought to the surface, 
and these Mr. Gibney stewed personally in 
a great iron pot on the for’d deck of the 
Maggie II. The shell was stored away in 
the hold and the pearls went into a chamois 
pouch which never for an instant was out 
of the commodore’s possession. The coast 














After breakfast Commodore Gibney ordered that the prisoners be brought before him 


at that point being now deserted, frequent 
visits ashore were made, and the crew 
feasted on young pig, chicken, yams and 
other delicacies. Captain Scraggs was 
almost delirious with joy. He announced 
that he had not been so happy since Mrs. 
Scraggs ‘‘slipped her cable.” 

At the end of two weeks Mr. Gibney 
decided that there was “loot”? enough 
ashore to complete the schooner’s cargo, 
and at a meeting of the syndicate held 
one lovely moonlight night on deck, he 
announced his plans to Captain Scraggs 
and McGuffey. 

“Better leave the island alone” counseled 
McGuffey. ‘Them niggers may be a-layin’ 
there ten thousand strong, waitin’ for a 
boat’s crew to come prowlin’ up into the 
bush so they can nab ’em.” 

“T’ve thought of that, Mac,” said the 
commodore a trifle coldly, “‘and if I made a 
sucker of myself once, it don’t stand to rea- 
son that I’m apt to do it again. Remember, 
Mac, a burnt child dreads the fire. To- 
morrow morning, right after breakfast, 
we'll turn the guns loose and pepper the 


bush for a mile or two in every direction. 
If there’s a native within range he’ll have 
business in the next county and we won’t 
be disturbed none.” 

Mr. Gibney’s program was duly put 
through and the capital of Kandavu looted 
of the trade accumulations of years. And 
when the hatches were finally battened 
down, the tanks refilled with fresh water and 
everything in readiness to leave Kandavu 
for the run to Honolulu, Mr. Gibney an- 
nounced to the syndicate that the profits of 
the expedition would figure close up to a 
hundred thousand dollars. Captain Scraggs 
gasped and fell limply against the mainmast. 

“Gib, my dear boy,” he sputtered, ‘are 
you sure it ain’t all a dream and that we'll 
wake up some day and find that we’re still 
in the green pea trade; that all these months 
we’ve been asleep under a cabbage leaf, 
communin’ with potato bugs?” 

“Not for a minute” replied the commo- 
dore. ‘Why, I got a dozen matched pearls 
here that’s fit for a queen. Big red pear- 
shaped boys—regular bleedin’ __ hearts. 
There’s ten thousand in them alone.” 
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“Well, ’l— I'll brew some grog,” gasped 
Captain Scraggs, and departed forthwith 
to the galley. Fifteen minutes later he re- 
turned with a kettle of his favorite nepenthe 
and all three adventurers drank to a bon 
vovage home. At the conclusion of the 
toast Mr. McGuffey set down his glass, 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hairy 
hand, and thus addressed the syndicate. 

“In leavin’ this paradise of the South 
Pacific,” he began, ‘‘we find that we have 
accumulated other wealth besides the loot 
below decks. I refer to His Royal Highness, 
the king of Kandavu, and his prime minis- 
ter, Tabu-Tabu. When these two outlaws 
was first captured, I informed the syndicate 
that I would scheme out a punishment be- 
fittin’ their crime, to wit—murderin’ and 
eatin’ you two boys. It’s been a big job and 
it’s taken some time, me not bein’ blessed 
with quite as fine an imagination as our 
friend, Gib. However, I pride myself that 
hard work always brings success, and I am 
now ready to announce what disposition 
shall be made of these two interestin’ speci- 
mens of aboriginal life. I beg to announce, 
gentlemen, that I have invented a punish- 
ment fittin’ the crime.” 

“Impossible” said Captain Scraggs. 

“Shut up, Scraggs,” struck in Commodore 
Gibney. “Out with it, Mac. What’s the 
program?” 

“T move you, members of the syndicate, 
that the schooner Maggie II proceed to 
some barren, uninhabited island, and that 
upon arrival there this savage king and his 
still more savage subject be taken ashore in 
a small boat. I also move you, gentlemen 
of the syndicate, that inasmuch as the two 
aggrieved parties, A. P. Gibney and P. 
Scraggs, having in a sperrit of mercy re- 
frained from layin’ their hands on said pris- 
oners for fear of invalidin’ them at a time 
when their services was of importance to the 
expedition, be given an opportunity to take 
out their grudge on the persons of said 
savages. Now, I notice that the king is a 
miserable, skimpy, sawed-off and hammered 
down old cove. By all the rules of the prize 
ring he’s in Scraggsy’s class. (Here Mr. 
McGuffey flashed a lightning wink to the 
commodore. It was an appeal for Mr. 
Gibney’s moral support in the engineer’s 
scheme to put up a job on Captain Scraggs 
and thus relieve the tedium of the homeward 
trip. Mr. Gibney instantly telegraphed his 
approbation, and McGuffey continued.) I 
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notice also that if I was to hunt the universe 
over, I couldn’t find a better match for Gib 
than Tabu-Tabu. And as we are all agreed 
that the white race is superior to any race 
ou earth, and it’ll do us all good to see a fine 
hard mill before we leave the country, I 
move you, gentlemen of the syndicate, that 
we pull off a finish fight between Scraggsy 
and the king, and Gib and Tabu-Tabu. 
I’ll referee both contests and at the conclu- 
sion of the mix-up we'll leave these two mur- 
derers marooned on the island and then—” 

“Rats” snapped Captain Scraggs. ‘“That 
ain’t no business at all. You shouldn’t con- 
sider nothin’ short of capital punishment. 
Why, that’s only a petty larceny form of—” 

“Quit buttin’ in on my prerogatives” 
roared McGuffey. “That ain’t the finish 
by no means.” 

“What is the finish then?” 

“Why, these two cannibals, bein’ left alone 
on the desert island, naturally bumps up 
agin the old question of the survival of the 
fittest. They get scrappin’ among them- 
selves, and one eats the other up.” 

“By the toe-nails of Moses,” muttered 
Mr. Gibney in genuine admiration, ‘but 
you have got an imagination after all, Mac. 
The point is well taken and the program 
will go through as outlined. Scraggs, you’ll 
fight the king. No buckin’ and grumblin’. 
You'll fight the king. You’re outvoted two 
to one, the thing’s been done regular and 
you can’t kick. Ill fight Tabu-Tabu, so 
you see you’re not gettin’ any the worst of it. 
We'll proceed to an island in the Friendly 
group called Tuvana-tholo. It lies right in 
our homeward course, and there ain’t 
enough grub on the confounded island to 
last two men a week. And I know there 
ain’t no water there. So, now that that 
matter is all settled, we will proceed to heave 
the anchor and scoot for home. Mac, tune 
up your engines and we’ll get out of here a- 
whoopin’ and a-flyin’.” 

Ten minutes later the anchor was hanging 
at the hawsepipe, and under her power the 
Maggie II swung slowly in the lagoon, 
pointed her sharp bow for the opening in the 
reef and bounded away for the open sea. 
Captain Scraggs jammed on all of her lower 
sails and within two hours the island of 
Kandavu had faded forever from their 
vision. 

It was an eight-hundred-mile run up to 
Tuvana-tholo, but the weather held good 
and the trade-winds never slackened. Ten 
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days from the date of leaving: Kandavu, 
they hove to off the island. It was a’ long, 
low, sandy atoll, with a few cocoanut-palms 
growing in the center of it, and with the ex- 
ception of a vast colony of seabirds that 
apparently made it their headquarters, the 
island-was devoid of life. 

The bloodthirsty McGuffey stood at the 
break.of the poop, and as he gazed shore- 
ward he chuckled and rubbed his hands 
together. 

“Great, great” he murmured. “I couldn’t 
have gotten a better island if I’d had one 
built to order.” He called aft to the navi- 
gating officer. ‘‘Scraggsy, there’s the ring. 
Nothin’ else to do now but get the con- 
testants into it. Along in the late afternoon 
when the heat of the day is over we'll go 
asnore and puil off tne ‘fight. And by 
George, Scraggs, if that old king succeeds 
in lambastin’ you, I'll set the rascal free.” 

“T’ll lick him with one hand tied and the 
other paralyzed” retorted Captain Scraggs 
with fine nonchalance. ‘No need 0’ waitin’ 
on my account. Heat or no heat, I’m just 
naturally pinin’ to beat up the royal person.” 

“Tf this ain’t the best idea I ever heard of, 
I’m a Dutchman” replied McGuffey. “A 
happy combination of business and pleasure. 
Who fights first, Gib? You or Scraggs?” 

“I guess I’d better open the festivities” 
said Mr. Gibney amiably. “I ain’t no kill- 
joy and I want Scraggsy to get some fun out 
of this frolic. If I fight first the old kiddo 
can look on in peace and enjoy the sight, 
and if him and the king fights first perhaps 
he won’t be in no condition to appreciate the 
spectacle that me and Tabu-Tabu puts up.” 

“That’s logic,’ assented McGuffey sol- 
emnly; “that’s logic.” 

Seeing that there was no escape, Captain 
Scraggs decided to bluff the matter through. 
“TLet’s go ashore and have it over with” he 
said carelessly. “I’m a man of peace, but 
when there’s fightin’ to be done, I say go 
to it and no tomfoolery.” 

Mr. Gibney winked slyly at McGuffey. 
They each knew that Scraggs little relished 
the prospect before him, though to do him 
justice he was mean enough to fight and 
fight well, if he thought he had half a 
chance to get the decision. But he knew 
the king was as hard as tacks, and was more 
than his match in a rough and tumble, and 
while he spoke bravely enough, his words 
did not deceive his shipmates, and inwardly 
they shook with laughter. 
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“Clear away the big whale boat with two 


‘men to pull us ashore”’ said Mr. Gibney to 


the mate. Five minutes later the members 
of the syndicate, accompanied by the cap- 
tives, climbed into the whale boat and 
shoved off, leaving the Maggie IJ in charge 
of the mate. ‘We'll be back in half an 
hour,” called the commodore, as they rowed 
away from the schooner. ‘Just ratch back 
and forth and keep heavin’ the lead.’ 

They negotiated the fringe of breakers to 
the north of the island successfully, pulled the 
boat up on the beach and proceeded at once 
tobusiness. Mr. Gibney explained to Tabu- 
Tabu what was expected of him, and Tabu- 
Tabu in turn explained to the king. It was 
not the habit of white men, so Mr. Gibney 
explained, to kill their prisoners in cold 
blood, and he had decided to give them an 
opportunity to fight their way out of a’ sad 
predicament with their naked fists. If they 
won, they would be taken back aboard the 
schooner and later dropped at some inhab- 
ited island. If they lost, they must make 
their home for the future on Tuvana-tholo. 

“Let ’er go,” called McGuffey, and ‘Mr. 
Gibney squared off and made a bear-like 
pass at Tabu-Tabu. To the amazement of 
all present, Tabu-Tabu sprang lightly back- 
ward and avoided the blow. His footwork 
was excellent and McGuffey remarked as 
much to Captain Scraggs. But when Tabu- 
Tabu put up his hands after the most ap- 
proved method of self-defense and dropped 
into a “crouch,” McGuffey could no longer 
contain himself. 

“The beggar can fight, the beggar can 


fight,” croaked McGuffey, wild with. joy. 


“Scraggs, old man, this’ll be a rare mill, I 
He’s been aboard a British 
man-o’-war and learned howto box. Steady, 
Gib. Upper-cut him, upper—wow!”’ 

Tabu-Tabu had stepped in and planted 
a mighty right in the center of Mr. Gibney’s 
physiognomy, following it up with a hard 
left to the commodore’s ear. Mr. Gibney 
rocked a moment on his sturdy legs, stepped 
back out of range, dropped both hands and 
stared at Tabu-Tabu. 

“T do believe the nigger’ll lick you, Gib,” 
said McGuffey anxiously. ‘He’s got a hor- 
rible reach and a mule kick in each mit. 
Close with him, or he’s due for a full par- 
don.” 

“In a minute” said the commodore 
faintly. ‘He’s so good I hate to hurt him. 
But I'll infight him to a finish.” 
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Which Mr. Gibney forthwith proceeded 
todo. He rushed his opponent and clinched, 
though not until his right eye was in mourn- 
ing and a stiff jolt in the short ribs had 
caused him to grunt in most ignoble fashion. 
But few men could withstand Mr. Gibney 
once he got to close quarters. Tabu-Tabu 
wrapped his long arms around the commo- 
dore and endeavored to smother his blows, 
but Mr. Gibney would not be denied. His 
great fist shot upward from the hip and con- 
nected with the cannibal’s chin. Tabu- 
Tabu relaxed his hold, Mr. Gibney followed 
with left and right to the head in quick suc- 
cession, and McGuffey was counting the 
fatal ten over the fallen warrior. 

Mr. Gibney grinned rather foolishly, spat 
and spoke to McGuffey, sotto voce. “By 
George, the joke ain’t all on Scraggsy” he 
said. Then turning to Captain Scraggs: 
“Help yourself to the mustard, Scraggsy, 
old tarpot.” 

Captain Scraggs took off his hat, rolled 
up his sleeves and made a dive for the royal 
presence. His majesty, lacking the scien- 
tific training of his prime minister, seized a 
handful of the Scraggs mane and tore at it 
cruelly. A well-directed kick in the shins, 
however, caused him to let go, and a mo- 
ment later he was flying up the beach with 
the angry Scraggs in full cry after him. Mc- 
Guffey headed the king off and rounded him 
up so Scraggs could get at him, and the lat- 
ter at once “dug in” like a terrier. After 
five minutes of mauling and tearing, Cap- 
tain Scraggs was out of breath, so he let go 
and stood off a few feet to size up the situa- 
tion. The wicked McGuffey was laughing 
immoderately, but to Scraggs it was no 
laughing matter. The fact of the matter 
was the king was dangerous and Scraggs had 
glutted himself with revenge. 


“T don’t want to beat an old man to 
death” he gasped finally. “I'll let the 


He’s had enough and he 
won’t fight. Let’s mosey along back to the 
schooner and leave them here to amuse 
themselves the best way they know how.” 

“Right, O,” said Mr. Gibney, and turned 
to walk down the beach to the boat. A sec- 
ond later a hoarse scream of rage and terror 
broke from his lips. 

“What’s up?” cried McGuffey, the laugh- 
ter dying out of his voice, for there was a 
hint of death in Mr. Gibney’s cry. 

“Marooned!” said the commodore 
hoarsely. ‘Those two sailors have pulled 


scoundrel go. 
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back to the schooner, and—there—look, 
Mac! My Gawd!” 

McGuffey looked, and his face went 
whiter than the foaming breakers, beyond 
which he could see the Maggie IT, under full 
sail, headed for the open sea. The small 
boat had been picked up, and there was no 
doubt that at her present rate of speed the 
schooner would be hull down on the horizon 
by sunset. 

“The murderin’ hound,” whispered Mc- 
Guffey, and sagged down on the sands. 
“Oh, the murderin’ hound of a mate!” 

“It’s—it’s mutiny,” gulped Captain 
Scraggs in a hard, strained voice. ‘That 
bloody fiend of a mate! The sly sneak- 
thier, with his pleasant smile and his winnin’ 
ways! Saw a chance to steal the Maggie 
and her rich cargo, and he’s leavin’ us here, 
marooned on a desert island, with ¢wo can- 
nibals.”’ 

Captain Scraggs fairly shrieked the last 
two words and hurst into tears. ‘Lord, 
Gib, old man,” he raved, “whatever will we 
do?” 

Thus appealed to, the doughty commo- 
dore permitted his two unmatched optics to 
rest mournfully upon his shipmates. For 
nearly a minute he gazed at them, the while 
he struggied to stifle the awful fear within 
him. In the Gibney veins there flowed not 
a drop of craven blood, but the hideous pros- 
pect before him was almost more than the 
brave commodore could bear. Death, 
quick and bloody, had no terrors for him, 
but a finish like this—a slow finish—thirst, 
starvation, heat— 

He gulped and thoughtfully rubbed the 
knuckles of his right hand where the skin 
was barked off. He thought of the silly 
joke he and McGuffey had thought to per- 
petrate on Captain Scraggs by leading him 
up against a beating at the hands of a can- 
nibal king, and with the thought came a 
grim hard chuckle, though there was the 
look of a thousand devils in his eyes. 

“Well, boys,” he said huskily, ‘“who’s 
looney now?” 

“What’s to be done?” asked McGuffey. 

“Well, Mac, old sporty boy, I guess there 
ain’t much to do except to make up our 
minds to die like gentlemen. If I was ever 
fooled by a man in my life, I was fooled by 
that doggone mate. I thought he’d tote 
square with the syndicate. I sure did.” 

For a long time McGuffey gazed seaward. 
He was slower than his shipmates in making 
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His majesty, lacking the scientific training of his prime minister, seized a handful of the Scraggs mane 


up his mind that the mate had really de- 
serted them, and sailed away with the for- 
tunes of the syndicate. Of the three, how- 
ever, the stoical engineer accepted the situa- 
tion with the best grace. He spurned the 
white sand with his foot and faced Mr. Gib- 
ney and Captain Scraggs with just the suspi- 
cion of a grin on his homely face. 

“TI make a motion,” he said, ‘that the 
syndicate pass a resolution condemnin’ the 
action of the mate.” 

It was a forlorn hope, and the jest went 
over the heads of the deck department. Said 
Mr. Gibney sadly: 

“There ain’t no more Maggie II Syndi- 
cate.” 

“Well, 'et’s form a Robinson Crusoe 
Syndicate,” suggested McGuffey. ‘‘We’ve 
got the island, and there’s a quorum present 
for all meetin’s.”’ 

Mr. Gibney smiled feebly. ‘‘We can ap- 
point Tabu-Tabu the man Friday.” 

“Sure,” responded McGuffey, ‘‘and the 
king can be the goat. Robinson Crusoe had 
a billy goat, didn’t he, Gib?” 

But Captain Scraggs refused to be heart- 
ened by this airy persiflage. “I’m all het up 


after my fight with the king,” he quavered 


presently. ‘I wonder if there’s any water 
on this island.” 
“There is,’ announced Mr. Gibney 


pleasantly; ‘“‘there is, Scraggsy. There’s 
water in just one spot, but it’s there in 
abundance.” 

“Where’s that spot?” inquired Scraggs 
eagerly. 

Mr. Gibney removed his old Panama hat, 
and with his index-finger pointed downward 
to where the hair was beginning to disap- 
pear, leaving a small bald spot on the crown 
of his ingenious head. 

“There,” he said; ‘right there, Scraggsy, 
old top. The only water on this island is on 
the brain of Adelbert P. Gibney.” 


Neils Halvorsen, who for many years had 
been deckhand on the old steamer Maggie 
when she ran in the green pea trade, Half- 
moon bay to San Francisco, often wondered 
what had become of the Maggie and Cap- 
tain Scraggs. Mr. Gibney and Bartholo- 
mew McGuffey he knew had turned their 
sun-tanned faces toward deep water some 
years before Captain Scraggs and the 
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Maggie disappeared from the environs of 
San Francisco bay, and Neils Halvorsen was 
wise enough to waste no time wondering 
what had become of them. These two 
worthies might be anywhere, and every 
conceivable thing under the sun might have 
happened to them; hence, in his idle mo- 
ments, Neils Halvorsen did not disturb his 
gray matter speculating on their where- 
abouts and their then condition of servitude. 

But the continued absence of Captain 
Scraggs from his old haunts created quite a 
little gossip along the waterfront, and in the 
course of time rumors of his demise by sun- 
dry and devious routes came to the ears of 
Neils Halvorsen. Now, Neils had _ sailed 
too long with Captain Scraggs not to realize 
that the erstwhile green pea trader would be 
the last man to take a chance in any haz- 
ardous enterprise unless forced thereto by 
the weight of circumstance; also there was 
affection enough in his simple Scandinavian 
heart to cause him to feel just a little wor- 
ried when a month passed and Captain 
Scraggs failed to show up. He had disap- 
peared in some mysterious manner from 
San Francisco bay and the old Maggie had 
never been heard from again. 

Hence Neils Halvorsen was puzzled. In 
fact, to such an extent was Neils puzzled, 
that one perfectly calm. clear night while 
beating down San Pablo bay in his bay 
scow, the Jennie and Lizzie (the reader will 
recall that after the old Maggie retired from 
the green pea trade Neils had purchased an 
interest in a bay scow, arrogated to himself 
the title of “captain,” and proceeded to 
freight hay from Petaluma to San Fran- 
cisco—when the hay season was over he 
freighted gravel), he so far forgot himself 
and his own affairs as to concentrate all his 
attention on the problem of the ultimate 
finish of Captain Scraggs. So engrossed 
was Neils in this vain speculation that he 
neglected to observe toward the rules of the 
ocean highways that nicety of attention 
which is highly requisite, even in the skipper 
of a bay scow, if the fulsome title of captain 
is to be retained for any definite period. As 
a result Neils became confused regarding 
the exact number of blasts from the siren of 
a river-steamer desiring to pass to starboard. 
Neils thought she wanted to pass him to 
port. Consequently the Jennie and Lizzie 
received such a severe butting from the 
river-steamer in question as to cause her 
to careen and fill. Being, unfortunately, 
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loaded with gravel on this particular trip, 
she subsided incontinently to the bottom of 
San Pablo bay, while Neils and his crew of 
two men sought refuge on a plank. 

Without attempting to go further into the 
details of the misfortunes of Neils Halvor- 
sen, be it known that the destruction of the 
Jennie and Lizzie proved to be such a 
severe shock to Neil’s reputation as a safe 
and sane bay scow skipper that he was ulti- 
mately forced to seek other and more virgin 
fields. With the fragments of his meager 
fortune, the ambitious Swede purchased a 
course in a local nautical school, from which 
he duly managed to emerge with sufficient 
courage to appear before the United States 
Local Inspectors of Hulls and Boilers and 
take his examination for a second mate’s 
certificate. To his unutterable surprise the 
license was granted; whereupon Neils 
shipped as quartermaster on the steamer 
Alameda, running to Honolulu, and what 
with the lesson taught him in the loss of the 
Jennie and Lizzie and the exacting duties 
of his office aboard the liner, he forgot that 
he had ever known Captain Scraggs. 

Judge of Neils Halvorsen’s surprise, there- 
fore, upon the occasion of his first trip to 
Honolulu, when he saw something which 
brought the whole matter back to mind. 
They were standing in toward Diamond 
Head and the Alameda lay hove to taking 
on the pilot. It was early morning and the 
purple mists hung over the entrance to the 
harbor. Neils Halvorsen stood at the gang- 
way, enjoying the sunrise over the Punch- 
bowl, and glancing longingly toward the 
vivid green of the hills beyond the city, 
when he was aware of a “‘put,” “put,” “put,” 
to starboard of the Alameda. Neils turned 
at the sound, just in time to see a beautiful 
gasoline schooner of about a hundred and 
thirty tons heading in toward the bay. She 
was so close that Neils was enabled to make 
out that her name was Maggie /I. 

“Vell, aye be dam,” muttered Neils, and 
scratched his head, for the name revived old 
memories. An hour later when the Ala- 
meda loafed into her berth at Brewer’s 
dock, Neils noticed that the schooner lay at 
anchor off the quarantine station. 

That night Neils Halvorsen went ashore 
for those forms of enjoyment peculiar to his 
calling, and in the Pantheon saloon, 
whither his pathway led him, he filled 
himself with beer and gossip. It was here 
that Neils came across an item in an 
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afternoon paper which challenged his instant 
attention. It was just a squib in the ship- 
ping news, but Neils Halvorsen read it with 
amazement and joy; 


The power schooner Maggie II arrived this 
morning, ten days from the Friendly islands. 
The little schooner came into port with her hold 
bursting with the most valuable cargo that has 
entered Honolulu in many years. It consists 
for the most part of black coral. 

The Maggie II is commanded by Captain 
Phineas Scraggs, and after taking on provisions 
and water today will proceed to San Francisco 
tomorrow, for discharge of cargo. 


“By yiminy,” quoth Neils Halvorsen, 
“aye bet you that bane de ole man so sure 
as you bane alive. And aye bet new hat he 
skall be glad to see Neils Halvorsen. I 
guess aye hire Kanaka boy an’ he bane pull 
me out to see de ole man.” 

Which is exactly what Neils Halvorsen 
proceeded to do. Ten minutes later he 
was at the foot of Fort street, bargaining 
with a Kanaka fisherman to paddle him off 
to the schooner Maggie IJ. It was a beauti- 
ful moonlight night, and as Neils sat in the 
stern of the canoe, listening tothe sound of 
the sad, sweet falsetto singing of half a dozen 
waheenies fishing on the wharf, he actually 
waxed sentimental. His honest Scandina- 
vian heart throbbed with anticipated pleas- 
ure as he conjured up a mental picture of 
the surprise and delight of Captain Scraggs 
at this unexpected meeting with his old 
deckhand. 

A Jacob’s ladder was hanging over the side 
of the schooner as the canoe shot in under 
her lee quarter, and half a minute later the 
expectant Neils stepped upon her deck. A 
tall dark man, wearing an ancient palm- 
leaf hat, sat smoking on the hatch coaming, 
and him Neils Halvorsen addressed. 

“Aye bane want to see Cap’n Scraggs,” 
he said. 

The tall dark man stood erect and cast 
a quick, questioning look at Neils Halvor- 
sen. He hesitated before he made answer. 

“What do you want?” he asked deliber- 
ately, and there was a subtle menace in his 
tones. As for Neils Halvorsen, thinking 
only of the surprise he had in store for his 
old employer, he replied evasively: 

“Aye bane want job.” 

“Well, I’m Captain Scraggs, and I 
haven’t any job for you. Get off my boat 
and wait until you’re invited before you 
come aboard again.” 
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For nearly half a minute Neils Halvor- 
sen stared open-mouthed at the spurious 
Captain Scraggs, while slowly there sifted 
through his brain the notion that he had 
happened across the track of a deep and 
bloody mystery of the seas. There was 


“something rotten in Denmark.” Of that 
Neils Halvorsen was certain. More he 


could not be certain of until he had paved 
the way for a complete investigation, and 
as a preliminary step toward that end he 
clinched his fist and sprang swiftly toward 
the bogus skipper. 

“Aye tank you bane dam liar,” he mut- 
tered, and struck home, straight and true 
to the point of the jaw. The man went 
down as if pole-axed, and in an instant 
Neils was on top of him. Off came the 
sailor’s belt, the hands of the half-stunned 
man were quickly tied behind him, and 
before he had time to realize what had 
happened, Neils had cut a length of cord 
from a trailing halyard and tied his feet 
securely, after which he gagged him with 
his bandana handkerchief. 

A quick circuit of the ship convinced 
Neils Halvorsen that the balance of the 
dastard crew were evidently ashore, so he 
descended to the cabin in search of further 
evidence of crime. He was quite prepared 
to find Captain Scraggs’ master’s certificate 
in its familiar oaken frame, hanging on the 
cabin wall, but he was dumbfounded to ob- 
serve, hanging on the wall in a similar and 
equally familiar frame, the certificate of 
Adelbert P. Gibney as first mate of steam 
or sail, any ocean and any tonnage. But 
still a third framed certificate hung on 
the wall, and Neils again scratched 
his head when he read the wording 
that set forth the legal qualifications of 
Bartholomew McGuffey to hold down a 
job as chief engineer of coastwise vessels 
up to 1,200 tons net register. 

It was patent, even to the dull-witted 
Swede, that there had been foul play some- 
where, and the’ schooner’s log, lying open 
on the table, seemed to offer the first means 
at hand for a solution of the mystery. 
Eagerly Neils turned to the last entry. It 
was not in Captain Scraggs’ handwriting, 
and contained nothing more interesting than 
the stereotyped reports of daily observa- 
tions, currents, weather conditions, etc., 
including a notation of arrival that day at 
Honolulu. Slowly Halvorsen turned the 
leaves backward, until at last he was 
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rewarded by a glimpse of a different hand- 

writing. It was the last entry under that 

particular handwriting, and read as follows: 
June 21, 1911. Took an observation at 

noon, and find that we are in 20 — 48 S., 178 

-4 W. At this rate should lift Tuvana-tholo 

early this afternoon. All hands well and 

looking forward to the fun at Tuvana. Bent 

a new flying jib this morning and had the 

king and Tabu-Tabu holystone the deck. 

A. P. GIBNEY. 

Neils Halvorsen sat down to think, and 
after several minutes of this unusual exer- 
cise it appeared to the Swede that he had 
stumbled upon a clew to the situation. The 
last entry in the log kept by Mr. Gibney 
was under date of June 21st—just eleven 
days ago, and on that date Mr. Gibney had 
been looking forward to some fun at Tu- 
vana-tholo. Now where was that island 
and what kind of a place was it? 

Neils searched through the cabin until he 
came across the book that is the bible of 
every South Sea trading vessel—the British 
Admiralty Reports. Down the index went 
the old deckhand’s calloused finger and 
paused at “Friendly islands—page 177”; 
whereupon Neils opened the book at page 
177 and after a five-minute search discov- 
ered that Tuvana-tholo was a barren un- 
inhabited island in latitude south, 
longitude 178-49 west. 

Ten days from the Friendly islands, the 
paper said. That meant under power and 
sail with the trades abaft the beam. It 
would take nearer fifteen days for the run 
from Honolulu to that desert island, and 
Neils Halvorsen wondered whether the ma- 
rooned men would still be alive by the time 
aid could reach them. For by some sixth 
sailor sense, Neils Halvorsen became con- 
vinced that his old friends of the vegetable 
trade were marooned. They had gone 
ashore for some kind of a frolic, and the 
crew had stolen the schooner and left them 
to their fate, believing that the castaways 
would never be heard from and that dead 
men tell no tales. 

“Yumpin’ yiminy,” groaned Neils. “I 
must get a wiggle on if aye bane steal this 
schooner.” 

He rushed on deck, carried his prisoner 
down into the cabin and locked the door on 
him. A minute later he was clinging to the 
Jacob’s ladder, the canoe shot in to the side 
of the vessel at his gruff command and 
passed on shoreward without missing a 
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stroke of the paddle. An hour later, ac- 
companied by three Kanaka sailors picked 
up at random along the waterfront, Neils 
Halvorsen was pulled out to the Maggie II. 
Her crew had not returned and the bogus 
captain was still triced hard and fast in the 
cabin. 

The Swede did not bother to investigate 
the food and water supply. Only one 
thought surged through his mind, and that 
was the awful necessity for haste. The 
anchor came in with a rush, the Kanaka 
boys chanting a song that sounded to Neils 
like a funeral dirge, and Neils went below 
and turned the gasoline engines wide open. 
The Maggie JJ swung around and with a 
long streak of opalescent foam trailing be- 
hind her swung down the bay and faded at 
last in the ghostly moonlight beyond Dia- 
mond Head; after which Neils Halvorsen, 
with murder in his eye and a tarred rope’s 
end in his horny fist, went down into the 
cabin and talked to the man who posed as 
Captain Scraggs. In the end he got a con- 
fession. Fifteen minutes later he emerged, 
smiling grimly, gave the Kanaka boy at the 
wheel the course, and turned in to sleep the 
sleep of the conscience-free and the weary. 


Darkness was creeping over the beach at 
Tuvana-tholo before Mr. Gibney could 
smother the despair in his heart sufficient 
to spur his jaded imagination into working 
order. For nearly an hour the three cast- 
aways had sat on the beach in dumb horror, 
gazing seaward. They were not alone in 
this, for a little further up the beach the two 
Fiji islanders sat huddled on their haunches, 
gazing stupidly, first at the horizon and then 
at their white captors. It was the sight of 
these two worthies that spurred Mr. Gib- 
ney’s torpid ‘brain to action. 

“Didn’t you say, Mac, that when we left 
these two cannibals alone on this island, 
that it would develop into a case of dog eat 
dog or somethin’ of that nature?” 

Captain Scraggs sprang to his feet, hisface 
white with a new terror. However, he had 
endured so much since embarking with Mr. 
Gibney on a life of wild adventure that his 
nerves had become rather inured to im- 
pending death, and presently his fear gave 
way to an overmastering rage. He hurled 
his hat on the sands and jumped on it until 
it was a mere shapeless rag. 

“By the tail of the Great Sacred Bull,” 
he gasped, “‘if they don’t start in on us first 
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Captain Scraggs hurled his hat on the sands and 
jumped on it until it was a mere shapeless rag 


I’ma Dutchman. Of all the idiots, thieves, 
crimps, thugs and pirates, Bart McGuffey, 
you're the worst. Gib, you hulkin’ swine, 
whatever did you listen to him for? It was 
a crazy idea, this talk of fight. Why didn’t 
we just drop the critters overboard and be 
done with it? We got to kill ’em now with 
sticks and stones in order to protect our- 
selves.” 

“Forgive me, Scraggsy, old scout” said 
Mr. Gibney humbly. ‘The fat’s in the fire 
now, and there ain’t no use howlin’ over 
spilt milk.” 

“Shut up, you murderer,” shrilled Cap- 
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tain Scraggs, and danced once more on his 
battered hat. 

“‘Let’s call a meetin’ of the Robinson Cru- 
soe Syndicate” said Mr. Gibney. 

“Second the motion,” rumbled McGuffey. 
“Carried,” said the commodore. ‘The first 
business before the meetin’ is the organiza- 
tion of a expedition to chase these two can- 
nibals to the other end of the island. I ain’t 
got the heart to kill ’em, so let’s chase ’em 
away before they get fresh with us.” 

“Good idea,” responded McGuffey, 
whereupon he picked up a rock and threw 
it at the king. Mr. Gibney followed with 
two rocks, Captain Scraggs screamed defi- 
ance at the enemy, and the enemy fled in 
wild disorder, pursued by the syndicate. 
After a chase of half a mile Mr. Gibney 
led his cohorts back to the beach. 

‘“‘Let’s build a fire—not that we need it, 
but just for company—and sleep _ till 
mornin’. By that time my imagination’ll 
be in workin’ order and I’ll scheme a break- 
fast out of this God-forsaken hole.” 

At the first hint of dawn, Mr. Gibney, 
true to his promise, was up and scouting 
for breakfast. He found some gooneys 
asleep on a rocky crag and killed half a 
dozen of them with a club. On his way 
back to camp he discovered a few handfuls 
of sea salt in a crevice between some rocks, 
and the syndicate breakfasted an hour later 
on roast gooney. It was oily and fishy but 
an excellent substitute for nothing at all, 
and the syndicate was grateful. The break- 
fast would have been cheerful, in fact, if 
Captain Scraggs had not made repeated 
reference to his excessive thirst. McGuffey 
lost patience before the meal was over, and 
cuffed Captain Scraggs, who thereupon 
subsided with tears in his eyes. This hurt 
MeGuffey. It was like salt in a fresh wound, 
so he patted the skipper on the back and 
humbly asked his pardon. Captain Scraggs 
forgave him and murmured something 
about death making them all equal. 

“The next business before the syndi- 
cate,” announced Mr. Gibney, anxious to 
preserve peace, ‘‘is a search of this island 
for water.” 

They searched all forenoon. At intervals 
they caught glimpses of the two cannibals 
skulking behind sand-dunes, but they 
found no water. Toward the center of the 
island, however, the soil was less barren, and 
here a grove of cocoa-palms lifted their 
tufted crests invitingly. 













































“We will camp in this grove,” said the 
commodore, ‘and keep guard over these 
green cocoanuts. There must be nearly a 
hundred of them and I notice a little taro 
root here and there. As those cocoanuts are 
full of milk, that insures us life for a week 
or two, if we go on a short ration. By 
bathin’ several times a day we can keep 
down our thirst some and perhaps it’ll rain.” 

“What if it does?” snapped Captain 
Scraggs bitterly. ‘We ain’t got nothin’ 
but our hats to catch it in.” 

“Well then, Scraggsy, old stick-in-the- 
mud,” replied the commodore quizzically, 
“it’s a cinch you'll go thirsty. Your hat 
looks like a cullender.”’ 

Captain Scraggs choked with rage, and 
Mr. Gibney, springing at the nearest palm, 
shinned to the top of it in the most approved 
sailor fashion. A moment later, instead 
of cocoanuts, rich unctuous curses began to 
descend on McGuffey and Scraggs. 

“Gib, my dear boy,” inquired Scraggs, 
“whatever is the matter of you?” 

“That hound Tabu-Tabu’s been strippin’ 
our cocoanut grove” roared the commodore. 
“He must have spent half the night up in 
these trees.” 

“Thank the Lord they didn’t take ’em 
all” said McGuffey piously. 

“Chuck me down a nut, Gib,” said Cap- 
tain Scraggs. ‘I’m famished.’ 

In conformity with the commodore’s plans, 
the castaways made camp in the grove. For 
a week they subsisted on gooneys, taro root, 
cocoanuts and cocoanut milk, and a sea- 
turtle which Scraggs found wandering on the 
beach. This suggested turtle eggs to Mr. 
Gibney, and a change of diet resulted. 
Nevertheless, the unaccustomed food, poorly 
cooked as it was, and the lack of water, told 
cruelly on them, and their strength failed 
rapidly. Realizing that in a few days he 
would not have the strength to climb cocoa- 
nut-trees, Mr. Gibney spent nearly half a 
day aloft and threw down every cocoanut he 
could find, which was not a great many. 
They had their sheath knives and conse- 
quently had little to fear from an attack by 
Tabu-Tabu and the king. These latter 
kept well to the other side of the island and 
subsisted in much the same manner as their 
white neighbors. 

At the end of a week all hands were 
troubled with indigestion and McGuffey 
developed a low fever. They had lost much 
flesh and were a white, haggard-looking 
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trio. On the afternoon of the tenth day on 
the island the sky clouded up and Mr. Gib- 
ney predicted a williwaw. Captain Scraggs 
inquired feebly if it was good to eat. 

That night it rained, and to the great joy 
of the marooned mariners Mr. Gibney dis- 
covered, in the center of a big sandstone 
rock, a natural reservoir that held about 
ten gallons of water. They drank to reple- 
tion and felt their strength return a thousand- 
fold. Tabu-Tabu and the king came into 
camp about this time, and pleaded for a 
ration of water. Mr. Gibney, swearing 
horribly at them, granted their request, 
and the king, in his gratitude, threw him- 
self at the commodore’s feet and kissed 
them. But Mr. Gibney was not to be de- 
ceived, and after furnishing them with a 
supply of water in cocoanut calabashes, he 
ordered them to their own side of the island. 

On the eighteenth day the last drop of 
water was gone, and on the twenty-second 
day the last of the cocoanuts disappeared. 
The prospects of more rain were not bright. 
The gooneys were becoming shy and dis- 
trustful and the syndicate was experiencing 
more and more difficulty, not only in killing 
them, but in eating them. McGuffey, who 
had borne up uncomplainingly, was shaking 
with fever and hardly able to stagger down 
the beach to look for turtle eggs. The syn- 
dicate was sick, weak and emaciated almost 
beyond recognition, and on the twenty-fifth 
day Captain Scraggs fainted twice. On the 
twenty-sixth day McGuffey crawled into 
the shadow of a stunted mimosa bush and 
started to pray! 

To Mr. Gibney, this was an infallible sign 
that McGuffey was now delirious. In the 
shadow of a neighboring bush Captain 
Scraggs babbled of steam beer in the Bow- 
head saloon, and the commodore, stifling 
his own agony, watched his comrades until 
their lips and tongues, parched with thirst, 
refused longer to produce even a moan, and 
silence settled over the dismal camp. 

It was the finish. The commodore knew 
it, and sat with bowed head in his gaunt 
arms, wondering, wondering. Slowly his 
body began to sway; he muttered something, 
slid forward on his face and lay still. And 
as he lay there on the threshold of the un- 
known, he dreamed that the Maggie IJ came 
into view around the headland, a bone in her 
teeth and every stitch of canvas flying. He 
saw her luff up into the wind and hang there 
shivering; a moment later her sails came 


























Mr. Gibney spent nearly half a day aloft and 
threw down every cocoanut he could find 


down by the run, and he saw a little splash 
under her port bow, as her hook took bottom. 
There was a commotion on decks, and then 
to Mr. Gibney’s dying ears came faintly the 
shouts and songs of the black boys as a 
whaleboat shot into the breakers and pulled 
swiftly toward the beach. Mr. Gibney 
dreamed that a white man sat in the stern 
sheets of this whale boat, and as the boat 
touched the beach it seemed to Mr. Gibney 
that this man sprang ashore and ran swiftly 
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toward him. 
his suffering lips into a wry smile as he 
realized the oddities of this mirage—it 
seemed to him that this visionary white man 
bore a striking resemblance to Neils Hal- 


And—Mr. Gibney twisted 


vorsen. Neils Halvorsen, of all men! 
Old Neils, the ‘“‘squarehead” deckhand of 
the green pea trade! Dull, bowlegged 
Neils, with his lost dog smile and his— 

Mr. Gibney rubbed his eyes feebly and 
half staggered to his feet. What was that? 
A shout? Without doubt he had heard 
a sound that was not the moaning of their 
remorseless prison-keeper, the sea. And— 

“Hands off” shrieked Mr. Gibney and 
struck feebly at the imaginary figure rushing 
toward him. Nouse. He felt himself swept 
into strong arms and carried an immeas- 
urable distance down the beach. Then 
somebody threw water in his face and 
pressed a drink of brandy and sweet water 
to his parched lips. His swimming senses 
rallied a moment, and he discovered that he 
was lying in the bottom of a whaleboat. 
McGuffey lay beside him, and on a thwart 
in front of him sat good old Neils Halvorsen 
with Captain Scraggs’ head on his knees. 
As Mr. Gibney looked at this strange 
tableau, Captain Scraggs opened his eyes, 
glanced up at Neils Halvorsen and spoke: 

“Why, if it ain’t old squarehead Neils” 
he muttered wonderingly. “If it ain’t Neils, 
I’ll go to hades or some other seaport.”” He 
closed his eyes again and subsided into a 
sort of lethargy, for he was content. He 
knew he was saved. 

Mr. Gibney rolled over and struggling to 
his knees, leaned over McGuffey and peered 
into his drawn face. 

“Mac, old shipmate! Mac, speak to me. 
Are you alive?” 

B. McGuffey, Esquire, opened a pair of 
glazed eyes and stared at the commodore. 

“Did we lick em?” he whispered. ‘The 
last I remember the king was puttin’ it all 
over Scraggsy. And that Tabu boy— was 
— no slouch.” MoGuffey paused, and 
glanced warily around the boat, while a 
dawning horror appeared in his sunken 
eyes. ‘Go back, Neils — go back — for 
God’s sake. There’s two niggers — still — 
on the — island. Bring— ’em some — 
water. They’re cannibals — Neils, but 


never — mind. Get them — aboard — the 
poor devils — if they’re living. I— wouldn’t 
leave a — crocodile on that — hell hole, if I 
could — help it.” 
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An hour later the Robinson Crusoe Syn- 
dicate, including the man Friday and the 
Goat, were safe aboard the Maggie IJ, and 
Neils Halvorsen, with the tears streaming 
down his bronzed cheeks, was sparingly 
doling out to them a mixture of brandy and 
water. And when the syndicate was strong 
enough to be allowed all the water it wanted, 
Neils Halvorsen propped them up on deck 
and told the story. And when he had fin- 
ished, Captain Scraggs turned to Mr. Gibney. 
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“Gib, my dear boy,” he said, “make a 
motion.” 

“TI move,”’ said the commodore, “‘that we 
set Tabu-Tabu and the king down on the 
first inhabited island we can find. They’ve 
suffered enough. And I further move that 
we readjust the ownership of the Maggie II 
Syndicate and cut the best Swede on earth 
in on a quarter of the profits.” 

“Second the motion” said McGufiey. 

“Carried” said Captain Scraggs. 
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When the Canal : 


‘Starts Something” 


By ARTHUR STREET 
Author of: 29 to 6 on Oregon; Ten to One in California 


VER look at it that way? 
Ever get your Seeing-Yesterday 
goggles on when you were thinking of 
the Panama Canal proposition? Ever hear 
the megaphone man on the Opening-New- 
Trade-Routes auto call out the landmarks? 

“Babylon! Tyre! Jerusalem! Once, the 
centers of the world’s commerce; now— 
grass between the building stones, arch- 
eologists in the ruins!” 

“Venice! Lisbon! Bruges! Once, bankers 
to His Greatness, the Round Earth; now, 
curiosity seats for tourists and pitholes for 
passing revolutions!” 

Which is to say, did you ever stop to 
think what some stunts, such as the opening 
of the Panama Canal, have done to some 
spots famous in history, and what they 
might do to some other spots yet to be 
famous, such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Portland and Seattle, Victoria 
and Vancouver? 

For instance, take Venice and Genoa, 
when Columbus did his American stunt. 
Those places weren’t any farther from own- 
ing the globe then than some suspicious 
people think New York and London are 
now. But within five years after Columbus 
sighted the skyline of the West Indies, 


Genoa bankers were borrowing money to 
pay their fare to Lisbon, and the bankers of 
Venice and Florence were hiking for the 
fresher pastures of Cadiz and London. 
Forsooth, by the time Cortez began to raid 
Mexico and Pizarro to maraud the treasures 
of the Peruvian Incas, the seat of trade 
empire had been entirely transferred to the 
capital of Portugal and to Antwerp on the 
Northern Atlantic. 

It was in 1492—remember?—that Colum- 
bus was heard from. It wasin 1504 that the 
Portuguese king made a coalition with the 
clever sailors and merchants of Antwerp, and 
these two cities thus became such a market- 
place for the exchange of the world’s goods 
between the Orient and Europe that over 
five hundred vessels a day sailed in and out 
of the present chief seaport city of Belgium. 

Think ofthat! Look at it through those 
Seeing-Yesterday goggles and size it up. 
Only twelve years after Columbus’ deed, 
the great entrepot of the world’s flow of 
trade had so shifted from the Mediterranean 
to the shores of the Atlantic that five hun- 
dred ships a day were registering, in one 
direction or another, in a port which there- 
tofore had hardly been shadowed by a sail 
an hour. And that, too, ina day when ocean 
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freight didn’t move by steam and bank 
balances weren’t settled by wire! 

Kind 0’ makes a fellow sit up and wonder, 
doesn’t it? Makes him wonder how it’d be 
if that same sort of thing were to happen in 
only twelve years after the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

Suppose, for instance, you’d walk along 
the waterfront some morning and find this 
sort of thing actually on the docks: 

Wouldn’t that get hold 
of something inside of 
you? Five thousand more 
vessels going in and out 
of one port on the Pacific 
than there used to be! 
That is to say, looking 
ahead twelve years from 
now, the ship capacity of 
one port, one lone port on 
the Pacific Coast, in- 
creased two and _ three- 
quarter times. 

Which’d be only the 
same thing that happened 
at Antwerp four centuries 
ago! It’d be only taking 
hold of the present head 
of the American Trade 
dog, now at New York, 
and twisting it around to 
the tail, now at San 
Francisco. For it’s 7966 
vessels a year that go in 
and out of Manhattan 
harbor, and it’s 2938 that 
salute Lime Point every 
year in the Golden Gate. 

And those five thousand more vessels’d 
mean something like this: 


Year... 


in and out trick . 





Total value of goods going in and out of San Francisco harbor .... . 
Total value of goods that used to go in and out of same place....... 


Total value of new goods that go in and out.. 





Total number of vessels going in 
and out of San Francisco in a 


Total number of vessels that used 
to go in and out of same place 2, 


Number of new vessels doing the 
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Get that? Can you chew the figures? 
Do they signify anything to you? Seven- 
teen hundred dollars’ worth of trade for 
every $94 worth that now exists! You, as 
a merchant of San Francisco, we’ll say, 
handling just about $1700 for every $94 
that you now handle. Having that much 
more in the bank. Or, since money in the 
hundreds may not mean much to you, 
translate it into thousands, and say you’re 
carrying a_ balance of 
$17,400 as against your 
present balance of $q40? 
That’ll look a little more 
scrumptious, won’t it? 

Gosh! Cogitate on it. 
Raising your financial 
ante by seventeen to one 
just by the opening of 
the Panama Canal! Ex- 
tra bacon and eggs for 
yours, no? 

Now, just wade in a 
little deeper. This‘article 
wasn’t written to boost 
San Francisco.  ’Tisn’t 
what may happen in one 
port of the Pacific Coast 
that it is sought to bathe 
you with. It’s what may 
happen in all the ports 
and up in the hills and 
downin the valleysaround 


7,966 the ports. For ’twasn’t 


just to Lisbon and Ant- 
werp that the Mediter- 
ranean trade ducked after 
the Columbus discovery. 
It was to the whole Atlantic shore from 
Gibraltar and Cadiz to London and Bristol. 
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5,028 





Pe te 1,746,146,743 


94,999,924 


$1,651,038,819 
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There was Cadiz, for instance. Remem- 
ber what Cadiz looked like after the Goths 
got through with it? What San Francisco 
looked like a days after April 

iSth, 1906, wasn’t in it in comparison. 
And remember that the ruins stood there 
for several centuries—just plain, unchanged 
ruins, with none of the “‘damndest, finest” 
about them at all; while over on the Medi- 
terranean Barcelona grew up until it could 
whale the liver out of anything between 
Venice and the British Channel? Yet, when 
the Columbus flagship came back from 
Hispaniola, or rather, when the Cortez 
and Pizarro safe deposit boxes came back, 
Barcelona wasn’t even able to hold out 
for a ten-round go, and Cadiz became the 
wealthiest spot in Western Europe. 

Then, there were London and_ Bristol. 
They'd been digging along as best they 


could for close | 


couple of 


onto half a dozen centuries 
selling fish wherever they could and paying 
hills to the German fellows who owned the 
famous Steelyard in London or to the bank- 
ers of Venice who had been lending money 
to King Henry and his Pa. But when 
Drake began raking in the gold from the 
Spanish galleons and the tobacco habit 
crossed over from Virginia to Westminster, 
*twasn't was it, till London and 
Bristol had even and Lisbon licked 
to a frazzle? 

Well, as we said, imagine the same sort 
of thing happening to all the towns along 
the Pacific Coast. Imagine the other fel- 
lows legging it for the great ports of our 
western edge. You’d find something like 
this in your kitchen: 


so long, 


Cadiz 


He 


e 
OG 
e 


Oo 
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How'd that sight hold vou? Pretty 
nearly twenty-five billions of new business 


a year! Would you want to throw it out, 
or invite it to stay and be one of the family? 

Here’s what we mean: 

Just suppose that things had got started 
to coming to the Pacific Coast, as they 
started to go from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic after the Columbus and Da 
Gama affairs. Suppose that the “‘let-’er- 
buck” show were in full operation and the 
bronco boys already in the field. Wouldn't 
there be some people wanting to pay for 
their little tickets at the window? Wouldn't 
there be somebody around selling apples 
and peanuts and blowing the popcorn 
whistle? Wouldn’t there even be something 
about like the drawing on the opposite 

Sixteen and three-quarter millions more 
of people on the coast than there are 
Makes you sit up and crane a little, 
it?) But it doesn’t put the fear into you 
that the grandstand’d break down? It’s 
only saying that there’d be as many people 
on the same grounds and in the same street 


page? 


now! 


doesn't 


cars, proportionately, as there are in the 
grounds and street cars of the United States. 

You know about that United States 
business, don’t you? Know that if you 


took the entire caboodle of us Americans 


and divided us up into bunches of equal 


size, you could put about thirty-one of us 
into every square mile of the landscape? 
But, if you did the same thing for the 


Pacific Coasters, we’d come out pretty thin. 

Only about seven to the square mile. 
Think of it! Only seven persons, count- 

ing, mother, father, Johnny, Grace and the 


>> 








Potal business flowing in and out of the 


Potal business that used to flow in 


Total new business flowing in and out 


banks of the coast year 


and out of same banks Be 


030,311,131,059 
300 QOTI ,o0Oo 


$24,944,230,859 
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° . co . > as ~ 
fotal number of people attending the new Pacific Coast round-u . 21,054,45 
Total number that used to attend the round-up. . 27 


Total increase in number of people 


baby, on a square mile. Only seven of us 
on about 20 city blocks; while in some places 
along the Atlantic we’re stuck together at 
the rate of from 300 to 500 to the mile. 
Looks kind o’ empty, doesn’t it? Looks 
as if something ought to be doing. And 
does it hurt your creepers to believe that, 
when the Pacific-Coast-Panama-Canal “‘let- 
‘er-buck”” once gets into motion, that 
emptiness will fill up to at least the thick- 
ness of the national thickness? 

Does it? 

Well, let it hurt for awhile. We'll come 
back to 1t presently and put some new-skin 
on the wound. The point for the time 
being—the point with the edge to it—is 
that that new attendance of nearly twenty- 
two millions, that new population which 
the Pacific Coast may reasonably expect 
to have when once the population free-for- 
all sets in, will pay in to the business gates 
of the coast the twenty-five billions in- 
crease in the coast’s annual business in- 
come, as above suggested. 

Takes that much money to keep twenty- 
two million persons going for a_ year. 
Can’t buy their automobiles and pay the 
baker for anv less. Takes something like 
$1387 a head every twelve months to pull 
off the living and keep the fingers busy. 
Some fellows who aren’t lucky enough to 


draw that much don’t think so. And to 
some, who draw a lot more than that, 
$1387 a year looks like an infant. But il 


any one who isn’t afraid of figures’ll take 
his pencil and divide the annual bank clear- 
ings of the United States by the number of 
people in the United States, $1387’s the 
sum he’ll get. And the annual bank clear- 


22 MILLIONS m. 


liane ec 





eee 10,710,979 

ings, in these days when the bank comes 
pretty near to being the whole cheese in the 
human store, just about tell the story of what 
it costs to live and do business, don’t they? 

So, what more do you have to do but to 
do some more arithmetic? Multiply the 
twenty-two million population of the Pa- 
cific Coast by the $1387 per pop, and you'll 
get the thirty billions of business that the 
Pacific Coast’ll presently be doing. 

No? 

Come up to it from another side street. 
Work your forgetery for a few minutes on 
the matter of how many people the Coast 
may expect to have and of how much money 
the new people will probably pay in to the 
ticket sellers. Use your mind, not on what 
may be, but on what 7s. 
Pacific Coast produces 

enough gold yearly to 4 

do a business of........ 911 557425355,500 
Pacitic Coast now does a 

business vearly of. 

New business Pacific Coast 
has enough gold to do 


5,300,901 ,000 


$109,975,454,500 

That’s a whale, sure! No speckled trout 
story about that. Gold enough to do 
twenty-three times as much business on the 
Pacific Coast as is now done! 

That’s not a what-may-be, is it? That’s 
only a What Is. Rather, it’s a what-may- 
be, based on a What Is. 

Here’s another one. Another What Is-er. 
It’s oil, this time. 
Pacific Coast produces 

enough petroleum an 

nually for... 
Pacific Coast now has 5 
Pacific Coast produces 
enough petroleum to 
warrant having..... 


32,305,007 
478 


persons. 


sh a7 


27,108,189 more 
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Smell that gasoline, do you? Enough oil 
on the Pacific Coast for more than six times 
as many persons as are now on the Pacific 
Coast! Does that the wound to 
your feelings that you got when you read 
about sixteen million more persons? 

Or, shall we come up through another 
side street? A more modest we'll 
say, that doesn’t make the credulity shiver 
so much. It'll be a bucolic one this time. 
With trees alongside the road, in the ditch, 
and with alfalfa over the fence. 


assuage 


one, 


Pacific Coast farms now pro 

duce fruit enough for.. 17,059,057 persons. 
Pacific Coast now has, to « 

this fruit, only. 478 
7 re nner 

fruit right off the tre« Y 

the Pacitic Coast 12,72! i79 

That’s an Is-er, too, isn’t it? Something 
that the Coast is doing right now. Produc- 
ing everything in the fruit line from thimble- 
berries to grapelruit for two anda half time 
as many persons as are on hand to cat it 


Why, just take your Sceing-Yesterday 
soggles off again for a half minute and look 
at this: 

Potal 
ing on the Pacitic C - 

fotal number of trees getting 
ready to bear 


number of trees now bear- 
t 35,165,451 


23,494,058 


That’s three Come-ers, almost, for every 
five Is-ers. It’s a little fruit family of some- 
thing like 27% million bushels about to 
arrive. Enough for eleven and_ three- 
quarter millions more of fruit eaters, if it be 
fair to gauge the fruit appetite of the average 
man by what the average man gets in the 
way of fruit in the United States. 

Add that eleven and three-quarter mil- 
lions to the more than seventeen and three- 
quarter millions already mentioned, and it 
shows, doesn’t it? that the twenty-two 
million persons predicted for attendance at 
the Pacific-Coast-Panama-Canal round-up 
won't have to go without their peach-cobbler 
and their raisin pudding at supper. 
that the Pacific Coast is already equipped 
to take care of six millions above the twenty- 
two, so far as the fruit is concerned. 

And doesn’t that put a_ little more 
new-skin on your wound? Or, do you stick 
at the fruit proposition and say that people 
don’t live on fruit? That it’s only a luxury? 
Is it the beefsteak and the lyonnaise pota- 
toes that you want to know about? The 
bran bread and the oatmeal? You don’t 
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want to get puffed up over this 1700 million 
commerce idea, wheelbarrow your house- 
hold goods to the Coast, and then find that 
there’s nothing but oil and gold and fruit 
to commerce with? 

Well, that’s right. Let’s look into this 
beefsteak and bran bread business. Let’s 
go down to the alfalfa patches and see the 
pigs feed. Let’s go out in the cook-wagon 
and watch the boys fill the grain sacks. 
Maybe that’s where the proposition won’t 
come through. Maybe that’s where the 
Lisbon-Antwerp, or the London-Bristol 
parallelll begin to get crooked legs and 
won't be parallel any more. 

We wonder. 


And we answer: 


Average amount of beefsteak produced 


» 
per farm on Pacific Coast we $1,414 
Average amount of same produced per 
farm in United States. 774 
Amount of beefsteak to the good on the ih 
Pacitic Coast farm... eee D) 040 
Get it? The average farm on the coast 


produces almost twice as much cow-meat 
as the average American farm. Furnishes 
an actual surplus over the American farm 
habit of 85 cents on the dollar. The figures 
given are not all cow-meat, to be sure. 
They're for live-stock, including the chick- 
ens and turks. But that only makes it all 
the better. The twenty-two millions can 
have a change once in awhile. 
Once more. As to the bran bread: 
Avi rage \ luc of 
Pacific Coast 


all crops per farm on ,, 
D1, 35° 


> 


Average value of same per farm in United 

States. : islowete res 863 
Extent to which Pacific Coast farm has it 

on average American farm......... ) 495 


Sizes up along with the beefsteak end of 
things, doesn’t it? And ’tisn’t just the 
bran bread. It’s the whole product of the 
farm. It’s the stuff that stuffs the man’s 
stomach and the stuff that stuffs that cow’s 
stomach. It’s what goes to the mill and 
what goes to the kitchen stew-pan. It’s the 
turnips and the celery soup. And_ the 
Pacific Coast can turn it all out at the rate 
of 57 pounds to the hundred, or $57 to the 
hundred, better than the average American 
farm! 

Think the new-comers are likely to go 
hungry with a barbecue like that lined up 
under the trees, or to stay away when they 
smell the drippings dropping into the fire? 
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Then, what more is there to it but to 
know how far this sort of farm business can 
go? To know whether these places that 
beat the rest of the country all the way from 
57 to 85 cents on the dollar in the eating 
line are just a few places and may give out 
before the food goes half-way round? 

Here’s the reply: 


Number of farms for which there 


is room on the Pacific Coast.. 1,515,444 
Number of farms now on Pacitic 
eo ae 254,290 


More farms that might be on Pa- 

cific Coast . 1,201,154 

Does that give your question room 
enough? Space to waddle round in? The 
Pacific Coast could have over a million and 
a quarter more farms than it now has, and 
yet be no fuller of farms, on the average, 
than the United States at large. Only 
forty-four per cent full! And we’re saying 
nothing, even at that, of the rate at which 
a Pacific Coast farm supplies the beefsteak 
and the potatoes, the cauliflower and the 
cow-peas, as compared with the rate at 
which the average American farm supplies 
these things. 

Why, do you know that all you have to 
do is to multiply that total of something 
over a million and a half of farms altogether 
on the Coast—the million and a half that 
might be—by the average number of people 
the American farm supports, namely 14.2 
to the farm, and get a result like this: 
Number of people that could be 

supported on 1,515,444 farms... 


Number of people now supported 
ONL 2545200 TATINS 6 3.6: ese EVE WAC. 


16,581,866 


21,719,344 


More people who could live on Pa- 
cific Coast and not go hungry. . 


How far is that from the 16,716,979 in- 
crease that we let out of our prophetic soul 
when we first strode into view in this article? 
How uneasy does it leave you as to what'll 
be doing in the people line on the P. C. 
when once that “‘let-’er-buck” is in full 
operation? Is your wound worse? Need 
more new-skin? 

And, say, truly, isn’t the whole tale a 
peach, with the bloom on it? Rounds up 
from the root proposition with which it 
started, and proves itself right out here on 
the end of the limb? Right where you can 
pick it off and enjoy it? 

And there we might leave it for you to 
pick. You, sir, of the East who are viewing 
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the Pacific Coast from the top of a 44-story 
sky-scraper and can’t see the muscles work- 
ing under the shoulders. And you, sir, of 
the West, whose shoulders are doing the 
working. Might leave it for both of you to 
reflect upon, to assimilate into your systems 
and get mutually strong upon for the days 
that are to come. Might leave it, we say, 
save for one fact. That fact is that the 
opening of the Panama Canal is not the dis- 
covery of an America. And our case isn’t 
really a ripe peach if it’s a green plum, is it? 

Rightly you call our attention to the dis- 
crepancy. And rightly we dig in and 
answer: 

No! The Panama Canal is not the dis- 
covery of an America. It’s more. It’s let- 
ting the rooters for both sides of the Earth, 
who have been beating their fists against 
the palings for more than half a century, 
walk through and get at each other. It’s 
reéstablishing on the Western hemisphere 
the kind of a grand let-’er-buck arena that 
once existed on the Eastern hemisphere, 
where for ten centuries or more the people 
of all nations bucked trade broncos for the 
delectation of the world in a series of spectac- 
ular round-ups. You remember the place, 
don’t you? That Syrian caravan route. 
That place with the Mediterranean ocean 
at one end of it, and the Persian Gulf on the 
other, and only a narrow camel trail between. 

Remember how every time a fellow in 
Europe wanted Indian curry on his goat 
stew, he had to bring it in by way of the 
Persian Gulf and up the Euphrates? Had 
to pay tariff to Old Nebbie (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) or somebody like him on the way. 
And how every time a fellow in India 
wanted a piece of British tin to cover a 
snake hole, he had to bring it in the same 
way, only in the reverse. So, that Nebbie (or 
the other fellow) got his, coming and going. 

And you remember, too, how rich the 
graft was, don’t you? How rich for Nebbie, 
for example? So rich that the other fellows 
wouldn’t let him hold onto it? Cyrus, we’ll 
say, who broke up the banquets in the 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin hall, and held his 
own banquets on the ruins. 

Then, you remember the next stages? 
How Alec of Greece took it all away from 
the descendants of Cyrus, and of how 
Caesar took it away from the descendants 
of Alec, and then the Goths made Caesar 
let go. And from there it passed down to 
the years of Venice and Genoa. 
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Well, what was it all? Not discovery, 
but lariating for the control of a trade be- 
tween two Is-ers, two sections of the world 
that were already known and spoke to each 
other. A grand round-up in which the seat 
of trade empire got up and sat down some- 
where else every time some new and husky 
chap put a burr under the cinch. 

And so we have it again today. So far 
as we know, there is no other world this side 
of Mars to be discovered. There is no new 
land to be exploited, no Peruvian treasure 
to pillage, no millions of Mexicans to wear 
out in the enforced slavery of the mines. 
All that is and is to be must get into this 
Panama arena or some other and pass back 
and forth before the ropers, must undergo 
the ordeal of the trade thong and spur and 
saddie. And who is it that is going to put 
the burr? Who that’s going to draw down 
the buckskin for the longest and best ride? 

Put on your Seeing-Yesterday goggles 
again and watch the answer: 

Who was it put the thing under the 
saddle of Nebuchadnezzar and then stuck 
to the pony himself for half a century, or 
so tamed the pony that there wasn’t any 
change till the Macedonian chap came 
through the gates? Was it some old chap 
from the lowlands, from the places that were 
already so full of people that there wasn’t 
room to get a good practice run in a back 
lot? Or wasn’t it some other chap—Cyrus, 
with the hay still in his hair and the dust 
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of the country roads on his feet—who came 
from the land where there were probably 
only 7.2 persons to every square mile 
against about 30.9 in the whole of Nebbie’s 
kingdom, as it is on the Pacific Coast in 
comparison with the United States? 
Who was it made the successor of Cyrus 
chew the sod? Wasn’t it Alexander, who 
came down from another land that once 
lay, like the Pacific Coast, on the unde- 
veloped rim of the trade ocean? And where 
did Caesar come from, to undo the trap- 
pings on the saddle of the successors of 
Alec, save from still another land that was 
once waiting, like the Pacific Coast, for an 
influx of sixteen millions? Who took the 
buckskin from Caesar, save the big-lunged 
fellows of the undeveloped Inland Europe? 
Will it not be so in our own grand 
Pacific - Coast - Panama- Canal round-up? 
Where are the undeveloped lands, where 
is the new soil, where are the buoyant 
people of this day, to unhorse the old ones 
and stick to the terrific saddle of the Trade 
Tomorrow? Where, save on the Pacific 
Coast? With a prize such as the control 
of the world’s commerce offered to the 
section of the world that’s young enough and 
new enough to win it, will the seat of empire 
stay in Old Babylon, so to speak, or get 
up and sit down somewhere else? In San 
Francisco? Jn Los Angeles? In San 
Diego? In Portland? In Seattle? In 
Vancouver and Victoria? In all of them? 


THE NEW TO THE NEW 


By JESSICA N. NORTH 


O Children, my Children, I reach forth longing hands, 
What time your wayward feet explore 
In strange and unknown lands. 


In strange and unknown lands, alas, your wayward feet explore. 
Why shun ye now the ancient paths 


We walked in of yore? 


O Mother, our Mother, O Mother old and gray! 
We cannot be content to walk 


The old well-trodden way. 


We seek the strange and wonderful, the marvelous and true. 
The old heart loves the old, Dear Heart. 
The new hearts love the new. 
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Carved in stone, in the attitude of stepping from a ship’s-boat, Fray Junipero Serra, the veritable founder 


of California, looks seaward across the blue waters of the bay of Monterey 


UNIPERO SERRA this month returns 

as a conqueror—in spirit—to the Cali- 

fornia he entered as a humble friar, 
and which now celebrates the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, honoring 
him as the first of all its great. Serra tran- 
scended the limits of any class or creed. He 
was no mere zealot. In culture and intellect 
as well as in religious power he was eminent. 
Pioneer of pioneers, he was the type of the 
Man of the West—the founder of its civili- 
zation as well as of the missions which he 
came to build. 

There are biographies enough of Fray 
Serra. Here I take just a handful of facts 
with which to compose a spiritual picture 
if I can—of the man, and of his meaning for 
us, here and now. 

November 24, 1713, was the date of his 
birth. Petra, on Majorca, an island off the 
coast of Spain, was the place. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the Franciscan 
Order. So proficient in his studies did he 
show himself that even before his ordination 
to the priesthood he was appointed lector 
of philosophy. Later, he also received the 
degree of doctor of theology from the 
Lullian University of Palma, where, too, 


he occupied the Duns Scotus chair of phi- 
losophy. In short, without attempting to 
follow his career in detail, the records prove 
that Serra in his youth and early manhood 
Was even more distinguished intellectually 
than he was spiritually, although his relig- 
ious fervor was notable. There had been 
born in that passionate, fervent lad of the 
remote isle of the Balearic group a forceful, 
mighty brain, as well as a powerful and 
devoted soul. For such a one the highest 
paths of power in the church were open and 
easy of ascent. Even in his early twenties 
the fame of his preaching, and of his teach- 
ing, and of his exceptionally magnetic 
personality, was rife in Europe. Thoughtful 
ecclesiastics closely watched the youthful 
prodigy. In him they discerned the stufi 
of greatness, the material from which leaders 
are fashioned. Eminently fitted by nature 
andby culture to hold his own in the highest 
ranks of European affairs of church and 
state, Serra seemed predestined to achieve 
splendid success in the eyes of the world. 
Whether such dreams were his as well as 
those of his observers who shall say? 
Doubtless they were, for human nature is 
human nature, and the saint knows the 
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promptings of ambition as well as the 
worldling—perhaps he knows it even more 
keenly, for the saint is one in whom all 
emotions and all forms of thought manifest 
with an intensity unknown to other men. 
But this we do know: Serra knew his own 
capacities, his own talents, and his vision 
could quite readily perceive where these 
things might place him. And we also know 
that he put all such things aside, once and 
for all. He dismissed the dreams of power, 
the mental dramas of ambition realized, 
with a single gesture of renunciation. An- 
other ideal was his. He knew the real 
which is the mystic—meaning of the counsel 
“Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor.” 
To him, his intellectual and personal gifts 
were but means to an end—and that end 
not his, but the greater and larger end to 
which his Order was dedicated. He was a 
Franciscan who understood St. Francis. 
Not all Franciscans are of his kind. If they 
were, the world would long ago have been 
converted utterly. But the world is stub- 
born material, even in the strong hands of 
men like St. Francis, and his disciple, 
Junipero Serra. For that’s just what he 
was—apostle. That he wasalso philosopher, 
great teacher, compelling preacher, wise 
administrator as well, to him meant nothing 
save only in so far as piuilosophy, teaching, 
preaching and other gifts could subserve 
his apostolic mission. For not only without 
regret or sorrow, but with joy and thanks- 
giving, he gave up all thought of fame and 
position in Europe and passed from the 
plane of pomp and power —a silent, brown- 
robed, bare-footed friar, disappearing from 
the eyes of men into the wilderness—into 
the far-away and incredible depths of pagan 
and almost mythical America. His true 
call had come. He had answered—at once, 
and completely, like the hero he was. 

And in renouncing the world to gain 
souls, and his own soul as well, he not only 
succeeded in his primary object, but he 
also conquered the esteem of the world, for 
today Serra is gaining the fame he might so 
easily have gained a century and a half ago. 
He is coming into his own. His true great- 
ness, his actual importance, are being 
realized in this very year—and especially 
here, in the California he founded. And 
his glory is bound to wax, not to wane. As 
California grows greater—even as America 
grows greater—the name and fame of Serra 
will keep pace. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


For it is well to remember that Serra’s 
renunciation was a real one. Honored as 
missionary work was then, and is now, by 
all missionaries and those who understand 
the missionary spirit, then as now only a 
few people would realize that in giving up 
the splendid work he might have done so 
well and so easily in cultivated Europe, for 
unknown and unseen and unheard-of work 
among the savages of America, Serra was 
succeeding, and not failing—was accom- 
plishing the greater and not the lesser task. 
While it is true that in Serra’s day the value 
and meaning of missionary work was per- 
haps known and honored by kings and great 
people more than today, nevertheless it is 
safe to say that then as now those capable 
of understanding the future-building work 
that Serra was doing in preference to work 
that would have had immediate results, 
would be much in the minority. To these, 
Serra would be a man who had given up the 
substance to grasp at what was not even a 
shadow—for it wasinvisible. He had chosen 
to contend not for the prize before the eyes, 
but for a prize unseen and unrealized. Into 
the tenebrous depths of the vague blot on 
the map of the world known as America, he 
passed and disappeared—a silent, brown- 
robed, corded, bare-foot friar—and_ that 
was the end of him. Poor fellow! So bril- 
liant, too. What a pity he should be so 
fanatical! Had a perfectly good job at the 
University. How he would have helped the 
church, as well as himself, and the cause of 
intellectual progress, if he had left the mis- 
sionary work to men who—well, without 
being unkind—were more distinguished for 
zeal than for brains; men warm in the heart, 
no doubt, but a little thick in the head! 
Too bad, but he would do it, and so, good- 
by to Serra! 

For most of his contemporaries that was 
the end of Junipero Serra. He was as good 
as dead to the world from the day in 1749 
when he sailed for Mexico. A few people— 
and those principally his brother religious 
and others who were interested in what was 
going on in America—knew about him. 

And now, in the year of grace 1913, it is 
“Hail, Junipero Serra!” He has exempli- 
fied the mystic paradox of the grain of 
mustard seed of his Master’s parable, that 
was cast into the earth, and died, so that 
from it might spring a mighty tree. He 
humbled himself—and now he is exalted. 
He made himself least—and now he is 
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placed among the foremost. At his birth- 
place, the King of Spain unveils amonument 
and dedicates a plaza to Petra’s immortal 
son. The great commonwealth, the corner- 
stone of whose civilization he laid in the 
wilderness, celebrates his two-hundredth 
anniversary. The most successful drama 
ever written and produced in the West 
spreads his name and the glory of his work 
through the effective suggestion of theatrical 
appeal among the people of the land. To 
his lonely grave, in the Mission San Carlos 
de Carmelo, which for generations remained 
unknown amid the ruins of his beloved 
church, thousands of pilgrims—among them 
his living brothers of the Order of Friars 
Minor—proceed this month, in homage to 
his memory. It is more than probable that 
his birthday will be proclaimed a legal holi- 
day in California this year. A movement 
to that end is vigorously under way. The 
one-hundredth anniversary of his death, 
which fell on August 29, 1884, was pro- 
claimed a legal holiday, and it is justly 
reasoned that the anniversary of this year 
is much more important. 

It is certainly curious, to say the least, to 
mark how notably 1913 has witnessed a 
revival of public interest in the missions 
which S_rra founded, and a deeper sense of 
their meaning and of their true value to 
California and to America. And that this 
revival should come just before the great 
event of 1915, when hundreds of thousands 
of visitors from all over the world will come 
to California, is a matter of jubilation to all 
lovers of the Golden State—the beautiful 
among the daughters of our nation—the 
Hellas of the western world. 

Only a handful of the native races that 
Serra gave his life to Christianize and civil- 
ize remain today. The mission system was 
arrested in full stride and crushed at a 
single blow by the Mexican government. 
The mission buildings crumbled into ruins, 
in many cases. The lands and possessions 
of the Indian charges of the Friars were 
taken away from them. The incoming tide 
of Caucasian life swept their poor feeble 
lives away. Where the sign of the cross had 
drawn all the ways of life to follow it, the 
sign of gold blazed a beacon to the world 
and its powers, and the flood of strenuous, 
striving, material modern life swept pastoral 
and romantic and spiritual California away. 
Apparently forever—but not so. Romance 
returns once more. Spiritual things exert 
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a new ascendency. California shines with 
renewed luster to the world as the home and 
haunt of beauty—a region where abides the 
creative spirit of art, and where there 
remains for the American world to cherish 
and make use of one of the most precious 
possessions any people may have, namely, 
visible symbols and links of tradition, join- 
ing the present with the past and supplying 
a glorious perspective for the future. And 
these symbols are the missions. Every 
crumb of adobe in their walls is precious. 
Every scrap of history or legend concerning 
them is more valuable than fine gold from 
the Californian hills. Their inspiration for 
the millions of people who have gazed upon 
them, or who will so gaze, the influence they 
exert upon thought and so upon life itself, 
and the gracious history of the period from 
which they spring, these things are what 
put California in a place by herself—make 
of her a state sui generis. And even in a 
material sense, the missions are worth more 
to California than any other one of her 
great possessions. They attract people to 
her. Not merely this, but they attract peo- 
ple akin in spirit to the Californian spirit. 
If you do not appreciate the missions, you 
don’t belong to California. But where are 
those who fail to appreciate them? 

And, for all this, California, and America 
—which needs as no other nation can need 
the mellowing and atmospheric influences 
of historic traditions—stand indebted to 
Fray Junipero Serra, humble Franciscan 
missionary, who put aside all ambitions save 
one—which was, as Rudyard Kipling puts 
it, to win his game in “playing against the 
devil for the living soul.” It is well to re- 
member, too, that from Serra’s point of 
view—which is the point of view of his 
church—his was no failure in its real sense, 
for he won “‘the living soul” in hundreds of 
thousands for his faith. 

What was he like, this Junipero Serra? 
No authentic portrait of him has been 
handed down. As he lived, so he died, 
obscure and unknown save to the few who 
were in touch with his work. But from his 
own writings, from the writings of Palou, 
from the pages of Engelhardt, and from the 
magical domain of tradition, there emerges, 
as it were, his image—the apparition of his 
virile and consecrated personality. 

Yes, I seem to see him. I have lived 
much in Carmel, near the mission which 
was the Benjamin of his heart, San Carlos, 
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where he prayed that he might die, and 
where he died, and where his grave is; and 
perhaps my meditations have penetrated 
some little distance into the mystery of 
death and discovered for me some sem- 
blance of this hero, for his image seems very 
real. I seem first of all to see him as a true 
pioneer—a splendid type of the men who 
made the west. He had a distinguishing 
mark of the pioneer—he trusted to his own 
feet. His first act in arriving in Mexico was 
to refuse a conveyance to the capital city, 
and to walk there from Vera Cruz. He per- 
manently crippled his leg in doing so—but 
that meant nothing to Serra save that it 
gave him a chance to share in the earthly 
sufferings of his Master. When his con- 
dition became so bad that it threatened to 
disable him completely, he asked a muleteer 
for some of the liniment he used for his 
beasts, and applied it—-with prayer, how- 
ever—to his own leg. Then he went on. 
Mule liniment—or prayer—whichever you 
prefer, had cured him—or, at least, made 
it possible for him to continue his journey. 
And throughout his thirty-five years of 
labor in America he never went anywhere 
save walking, except when walking was 
absolutely impossible. When he lay dying 
at San Carlos, Fray Palou wished to ad- 
minister the last sacraments of his faith to 
him in his own room, but the indomitable 
Serra replied that he could and would arise 
and walk to the church—since as long as he 
could possibly go there on foot, there was 
no good reason why his Lord should come 
to him at his house. 

Enthusiasm was his—the kind of joyous 
and stimulating enthusiasm which was seen 
in St. Francis, the father of his order, in its 
supreme degree. When he arrived at the 
oak trees where later the Mission San An- 
tonio was to stand, and hung a bell to one 
of them, he swung the bell to and fro so 
that his companions were amazed, and 
wondered if he lad become demented, 
shouting all the while for the “pagans’— 
the Indians, of whom not a soul was visible, 
to appear and be converted. It was gently 

but doubtless very firmly—pointed out to 
him that there were no pagans to hear him. 
His companions had the same difficulty 
that average men always have in under- 
standing the man of genius and realizing 
that his vision can see farther, and deeper, 
and higher, and longer, and truer, than 
theirs, honest and clear as theirs may be. 
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For, as Francis Thompson says, true 
sanctity is genius manifesting in religion. 
The saint is the elder brother of the poet. 
He lives his beauty and his truth instead of 
singing it, that is all; and often it is a truer 
beauty, a more perfect form of truth. 
Serra could see in his prophetic vision, as he 
swung the bell beneath the oak tree, the 
pagans swarming to the mission that was 
already completed in his imagination. And, 
sure enough, he was right, as the real man 
of genius is always right. Even before he 
had finished ringing his bell, a timid Indian 
or two appeared. The reason was, that 
Serra not only believed that they would 
come, but he also kept on calling out to 
them to come until his faith was realized. 
That sign of the great man was also his— 
persistency: works added to faith. And in 
these things—in imagination, which visions 
the future, in faith which says that the 
vision can be realized, and in good, hard, 
put-your-back-into-it work to realize the 
vision, Serra was the model of the future 
Californian. 

And he did it all so happily, so joyously, 
with such an open-air light-heartedness— 
the true, bubbling spirit of the Franciscan 
always his! His spiritual father, Saint 
Francis, was a poet—a singer of sweet can- 
ticles in which he called the sun his brother, 
and the birds his little sisters, and showed 
himself on the best of terms with the 
elemental spirits of water and air and fire, 
even as a good Bohemian Grove dramatist 
is today. And here again, Serra was the 
first, and the pattern, of modern Cali- 
fornians. Of course, you may point to 
Serra pounding his breast with a stone in 
the pulpit in Mexico until the blood 
streamed, in order to impress upon the crude 
material minds of his congregation of In- 
dians and peons the reality of penance— 
but do not think for a moment that he did 
it lugubriously, or with personal regret. 
His heart sang within him even while the 
jagged edge of the stone ripped through the 
brown habit and tore at his flesh—the flesh 
of a sturdy man, a man who stopped at 
nothing, so long as it was honorable, and at 
no matter what discomfort to himself, to do 
his job of work in the world—and_ here 
again he is the type of the Californian at 
his highest—the type of the man of the 
west. Serra even initiated the great modern 
habit of open-air sleeping! Yes, certainly 
he did. We have his testimony to the effect 
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that only his custom of sleeping under the 
sky preserved his health in the midst of all 
his toil. Only, he usually did it from 
necessity, even if it did become his choice 
at last. Also, beyond a doubt, Serra let his 
vision lead his spirit through the starry 
spaces of his roof, as well as let his lungs 
breathe in the untrammeled ozone, for he 
cared more for the health of his soul than 
that of his body. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


A man among men, as well as a gentleman 
and a scholar, a worker in the world as well 
as a seeker after the sanctity of the spirit, a 
lover of his kind, and beloved of them— 
generous, humorous, practical as only the 
mystic mind may be, such was Serra—the 
first Californian, the founder of the civiliza- 
tion of the West. 

California honors herself this month in 
honoring him. 























ILMING THE SOUTH SEAS 


Adventures of a Motion Camera Among Pacific Islands 


By EDMUND MITCHELL 
Author of: Captain of His Soul; Tales of Destiny 


Photographs by Hugh McClung and the Author 


ss AHITI, New Zealand, New South 
[ Wales, Queensland, Java, Singapore, 
Indo-China, Hong-Kong, China and 

Japan. Then back to Los Angeles.” 

The speaker was a leading manufacturer 
of moving pictures from Paris and New 
York. The proposal that I should join the 
expedition he was organizing for a swing 
around the Pacific had come with startling 
suddenness. To gain a little time for re- 
flection I lighted my after-dinner cigar. 

“You would be home again within the 
year” urged my interlocutor. Then he 
paused for my decision. 

The proposal was a tempting one—the 


literary man is always in quest of new ma- 
terial. I had already crossed the Pacific, 
and several of the countries named in the 
itinerary | knew well. But this voyage of 
some twenty-five thousand miles would 
fill up gaps in my previous traveling experi- 
ence, completing a comprehensive survey 
of the islands and littoral of the great ocean 
which with the near completion of the Pana- 
ma Canal is destined soon to become the 
principal arena of diplomatic and commer- 
cial rivalry among the nations. Then, final 
but paramount consideration, the work 
that offered, although somewhat of a new 
departure, was in my line and to my liking. 
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Filming the South Seas: 


My cigar was now alight and my mind 
made up. 

“T’ll go” Isaid. And with hands extended 
across the table we sealed the contract. 

Thus did it come about that a week later 
we were at San Francisco aboard the good 
ship Manuka, a party of sixteen—manager, 
actors and actresses, camera operators and 
film developers, dramatic director, and my- 
self, the scenario writer of the combination. 
Cinematographically speaking, we were 
sailing into unknown and uncharted seas, 
for hitherto no moving pictures had been 
taken among the South Pacific islanders. 

Even before moorings were cast loose the 
work of the company had commenced. 
The wharf was crowded with the usual 
throng, but only those who were close to 
the operator turning his little wheel in.an 
unobtrusive corner realized why the corpu- 
lent and bucolic-looking passenger ascend- 
ing the gangway tumbled over the enormous 
cardboard box he was carrying, hopelessly 
destroying his wife’s latest millinery crea- 
tion from Paris, and was roundly berated 
by the angry lady in question for his clumsi- 
ness and stupidity. The spectators on quay 
and ship laughed heartily over this domestic 
disaster, and quite unbeknown to themselves 
their exuberant hilarity contributed to the 
successful making of our first hundred feet 
of comedy film. 

Next day, on a calm sea and in bright 
sunshine, the play proceeded, to the great 
amusement and delight of both passengers 
and crew. ‘The spacious decks became a 
stage, golf and quoits were neglected, books 
laid aside, so keen was the general interest 
displayed in the various operations of 
photo-play production. For here the public 
were behind the scenes, watching the choice 
of locations, the fixing of lines, the rehears- 
ing, the final playing to the purring accom- 
paniment of the camera wheel—quite a new 
experience for all of them. Even captain 
and officers entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and before nightfall not only they 
but every sailor, fireman and_ steward 
aboard were eagerly discussing the feasi- 
bility of an elaborate reproduction of the 
old-time ceremonies known as ‘Crossing 
the Line.”” And next morning in the bar- 
ber’s shop and the carpenter’s sanctum the 
fashioning of stove-pipe hats and flaxen 
wigs had begun. 

A few days later we were close to the 
equator, and at the proper moment a fan- 
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tastically accoutred figure was seen climb- 
ing over the bowsprit. This proved to be 
the herald of King Neptune. Arriving at 
the bridge, he blew a blast on his trumpet 
and announced the coming of the ocean god. 
Then he called upon the captain to sur- 
render his authority for the time being, to 
which demand the officer in question, with 
admirable histrionic gravity, reluctantly 
and somewhat dubiously assented. <A 
proper reception assured, the herald again 
sounded his trumpet, the signal for his sub- 
marine majesty with a score of myrmidons 
to come tumbling over the rails forward. 

The visitors from briny depths advanced 
in procession toward the hurricane deck on 
which all the passengers and such of the 
crew as were off duty were now assembled. 
First came a body-guard of ancient mariners 
clearing the way with pikes for their royal 
master. Then King Neptune himself ap- 
peared, crown on head and trident in hand, 
closely followed by his beauteous caricature 
of a daughter. Next in line was the judge 
of the depths below, wearing a flowing 
black gown and a tow wig, and accompanied 
by a lean clerk Jaden with ponderous 
volumes. Thereafter came the lord high 
executioner carrying as the badge of his 
office a mighty cleaver, the apothecary with 
his mysterious black bag and an apprentice 
bearing enormous bottles of medicine and 
boxes of pills, the barber armed with a razor 
as big as a broadsword, his assistant pro- 
vided with two yards of machinery belting 
for a strop and a bath-room mop for shaving 
brush, attendants lugging along a tub of 
pasty-looking and weirdly-colored soapsuds, 
and finally a rear-guard of bottle-nosed and 
bibulous constables flourishing their trun- 
cheons, a motley throng dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

The court of Neptune was duly consti- 
tuted on a flag-draped hatchway. Then by 
strange perversity of fate the identical stout 
gentleman who had stumbled on the gang- 
way at the outset of the voyage was pounced 
on by the police satellites and despite vigor- 
ous struggles dragged forth from among a 
crowd of his fellow-passengers. Indignantly 
protesting, his wife clinging to him in hys- 
terical terror, the unfortunate individual 
was pushed and pulled up the steps to the 
elevated hatchway. Here he was formally 
arraigned for trial. Satisfactory evidence 
having been presented that the culprit had 
never before crossed the line, the judge, 
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nade up” far a performance of the corrobboree before the motion-camera. 


Weird clay- 


bedaubed figures leaped and pranced around a log-fire in savage delirium while the 
camera recorded a moment in the history of a dying people 


after consulting his law books, pronounced 
the appropriate sentence. King Neptune 
then ordered the executioner to do his duty. 
Without loss of time the condemned man 
was forced into the barber’s chair. There 
he was dosed with physic from one of the 
huge bottles, doctored with a pill as big as a 
golf ball, smothered in polychromatic lather, 
shaved with the Brobdingnagian razor, and 
finally tipped backward into a tank of sea 
water formed by means of a large sail. His 
tearful wife had vainly prostrated herself at 
the feet of Neptune, and the police squad 
now settled her plaint by flinging her into 
the water after her husband. 

By this time there were some grave faces 
among the laughing spectators, and several 
of the more timid ones were unobtrusively 
making for the companion. It might be 
their turn next; cabins afforded the only 
safe place of refuge. But the clever actor 
and actress, aided by the stewards and 
sailormen, had done their work, and the 
moving picture camera had secured a record 
for all time of a venerable ceremony that 
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has almost already passed into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

In Papeete, the capital and seaport of 
Tahiti, we were agreeably surprised to find 
a booming picture-show business. Two 
large theaters are exclusively devoted to the 
display of films, and such is the popular 
avidity for this form of amusement that it 
has been found advisable to open these show 
houses only four nights in each week. And 
both establishments are closed on the same 
nights, for otherwise there would be no 
domestic evenings among the natives. So 
for three nights in every seven the Papeetian 
perforce remains at home; on the other 
evenings he packs the picture theaters to the 
very doors, and his continuous patronage 
compels an entire change of program for 
every periormance. 

I shal! never forget my first visit to one 
of these theaters. Such an aggregation of 
diversified humanity! Chinese, Kanakas, 
Tahitians proper (these are grievously of- 
fended if the stranger unwittingly classes 
them as Kanakas), brown-skinned sailormen 



































A bunch of rollicking little boys at Yarrabah, Queensland, posed upon the stranded body of a dugong 


or sea-Cow. 


With childish delight they peeped into the view-finder of the camera, so 


bright and happy it is sad to realize that their race cannot endure 


from every corner of the Pacific, with a 
sprinkling of whites from the ships in harbor 
or from among the resident officials or com- 
mercial population. And the native brings 
his whole family to the show—wife, children, 
sisters, cousins and aunts; even the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers decline to be left 
at home. The hum of excited voices speak- 
ing many languages is only hushed by the 
first whir of the projecting machine. For 
the efforts of the orchestra of four players 
have been unheeded. It is for the pictures 
alone that the crowd has come. 

Perched high upon ~ platform beneath 
the rafters is an interpreter who translates 
the English titles and explanatory sub- 
titles on the screen, first into French, then 
into Chinese, and lastly into the Tahitian 
language. Judging from the uproarious 
laughter that sometimes greets his render- 
ings of perfectly innocent seeming English— 
a love letter, perhaps, or a “meet me by 
moonlight” invitation—I feel sure that the 
fellow spices his remarks to suit the primi- 
tive notions and tropical tastes of his audi- 


tors. And such excitement during the prog- 
ress of each story, such quick perception oi 
a joke or a humorous situation, such mur- 
murs of execration, even shouts of warning, 
when the villain nearly gets his man, such 
heartfelt sighs of satisfaction when virtue 
in the end triumphs and hero and heroine 
are clasped in each other’s arms! Never 
did a Sarah Bernhardt or a Harry Lauder 
sway the passions or tickle the risible fac- 
ulties of a theater audience in Europe or 
America as do those dumb actors of the 
photo-play in far-away Papeete. And al- 
ways reserved as the last item on the pro- 
gramme is the cow-boy picture—they pro- 
nounce it “com-boy”’ down there; during 
the final interval the house resounds with 
the impatient call ‘‘com-boy, com-boy,” and 
if there were to be any failure in the suppiy 
of Wild West reels the ticket office outside 
would assuredly be wrecked. 

But it is not only the play that goes; there 
are educational pictures as well that stir the 
hearts of those simple-minded islanders. Re- 
member that they have never seen a railroad 
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train nor witnessed the evolutions of a 
fleet of warships, that the aeroplane comes 
to them as a veritable miracle, an elephant 
or a camel as an almost unbelievable mon- 
strosity. So when ‘the huge earth-shaking 
beast” starts piling up the teak logs at 
Rangoon, when an express train dashes over 
a suspension bridge, when an aviator leaps 
into the air on his biplane, when a great 
battleship at target practice belches forth a 
broadside of smoke and flame, when Niagara 
pours down her flood of waters—well, the 
whole house simply gasps with amazement 
and then, when breath is recovered, lifts the 
roof with shouts of approval. 

It was in Tahiti that I began fully to 
realize what moving pictures mean for the 
whole world—not only for the civilized 
world, but even more for the uncivilized or 
partly civilized peoples of the earth. Your 
Tahitian learns more in a night at a moving 
picture show than he could ever learn in a 
year at a school, the benefits of which can 
only be reached laboriously through the 
complicated preliminaries of alphabets, 
grammatical rules, arithmetical tables, and 
soon. And it is his very eagerness to learn 
that makes him so keenly appreciative of 
the film pictures. He has heard of the out- 
side world, but now he is actually seeing it 
its beauties, its wonders, its manifold 
achievements. As human passions and af- 
fections are the same everywhere, it is 
doubtless the play that most quickly reaches 
his intelligence. But even the play is teach- 
ing him all the time—the manners, customs 
and surroundings of other peoples. 

He was a gentle savage, the old-time 
Tahitian, although a brave fighter with a 
proud and lofty scorn of death. And his de- 
scendant of today, tutored to peaceful living, 
reveals the innate goodness of the race by 
the very emotions he displays, openly and 
like a child, at the moving-picture show. 
It is curious also to note that, when it comes 
to a battle between white men and those we 
are pleased to call the inferior races, his 
sympathies are always intensely with the 
whites; he shouts with joy when the black 
fellows or the redskins are mowed down. 
This points clearly to where his aspirations 
lie, but at the same time prompts the. reflec- 
tion that’ gruesome spectacles of this class 
should be rigidly barred from the South Sea 
islands if civilization is to be accepted there 
as a benign influence and not a mere mur- 
derous foray. 
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Traveling around the island of Tahiti I 
found no fewer than seven other picture- 
show houses besides the two large ones in 
the capital. Each populous village has its 
long barn-like building roofed with corru- 
gated iron to which the reels are sent in 
regular rotation, while there is even a trav- 
eling outfit with tent, screen and projecting 
machine to meet the demand in still tinier 
hamlets. The wonder is whence all the 
money comes for this now almost national 
form of amusement. The answer lies in one 
word—vanilla. Happily the Tahitian has 
not been despoiled of his lands by the 
French government, and, with the painstak- 
ing Chinaman to cure the so-called but 
misnamed ‘‘bean”’ and attend to its market- 
ing, the easy-going native finds time to pick 
the crop, so that he experiences little diffi- 
culty in securing francs and even two-franc 
pieces for admission to the picture show. 
Indeed this new and expensive taste for 
theater-going has stimulated his industry, 
so that indirectly as well-as directly the 
cinematograph may be counted as a civiliz- 
ing agent among the race. 

And for every other semi-civilized com- 
munity around the Pacific much the same 
story could be told. Men of many diverse 
races—Javanese, Malays, Sikhs, Tamils, 
Arabs, Annamese, Chinese, and others be- 
sides—all proved to be dyed-in-the-wool 
devotees of the picture-show. None were 
so frankly demonstrative as the South Sea 
islanders, but every packed and multi- 
colored audience showed itself intensely in- 
terested and at times deeply moved by the 
dramas told on the screen in the one lan- 
guage—the language of action—which all 
present could understand. 

But I must return to our more immediate 
department of the enterprise—the making 
of the photographic films. We worked for 
a month in Tahiti, re-creating some of the 
legends and historical stories of the island, 
and utilizing in large measure the natives 
themselves for the telling of the tales. We 
had quickly abandoned the seaport town, 
and were among the rural people—the true 
Tahitians and not the mongrel brood that 
makes up the population of Papeete. 
Crowds assembled every day to witness the 
taking of the scenes, and seemed to enjoy 
the outdoor spectacle of rehearsing and act- 
ing almost as much as tne play on the screen. 

These unsophisticated onlookers showed 
remarkable aptitude in picking up the 
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points of the game—kept carefully outside 
the lines that marked the photographic 
field, respected the camera as a thing too 
delicate to be touched or interfered with, 
maintained a decorous silence during re- 
hearsals and restrained their applause until 
the actual completion of each scene. Such 
natives as were selected for active partici- 
pation in the work, some as principals and 
others as supernumeraries to fill up the pic- 
tures, were quick to learn what was required 
of them, and while painstaking efforts were 
at times required to obtain or even approxi- 
mate to desired results—for all instructions 
had to be conveyed by aid of an interpreter 
or by pantomime—they soon proved them- 
selves to be quite equal in intelligence to any 
group of untried amateurs that might have 
been similarly selected in America or else- 
where. They were also unquestionably 
superior in naturalness of gesture and move- 
ment, being free from the self-consciousness 
and camera-consciousness that so often mar 
the work of professional photo-play artists. 

Toward the close of our stay in Tahiti a 
party of five of us made a flying expedition 
to the outlying island of Bora-Bora, there to 
witness and record a great fish drive within 
the lagoon, in which some six hundred na- 
tives participated. We were aboard a small 
twenty-ten power launch, and the outward 
voyage of 150 miles, with a favoring wind 
and a rest at night on one or other of the 
islands on the way, was an enjoyable expe- 
rience. The main object of our journey, too, 
was an unqualified success, the scenes of the 
mustering of the natives, the beating of the 
long line of canoes along the reef, the spear- 
ing of the fish after they had been driven 
into a natural rock trap by means of ex- 
tended barriers of twisted palm leaves, and 
the feasting and dancing that followed, be- 
ing all of entrancing interest and high ethno- 
logical value. 

But the return voyage proved to be both 
a hazardous adventure and a severe test of 
physical endurance. A tempest had arisen, 
and for three days our little boat thrashed 
its way through high seas and blinding rain- 
storms. We had only one night’s rest on 
the island of Raiatea, for on the succeeding 
night we were for hours feeling our way 
along the surf-beaten reef outside the island 
of Huahine, unable to make the dangerous 
passage into the sheltered lagoon until well 
nigh the break of dawn. Provisions had 
run short, and after a fast of twelve hours 
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only a cup of tea and a hard sailor’s biscuit 
constituted the breakfast ration. But we 
were destined to go hungry for twenty-two 
hours longer; for embarking again at 7 A. M. 
in the expectation of making the island of 
Moorea by evening, we found landing there 
to be impossible and had to fight our on- 
ward way through storm and Cimmerian 
darkness, drenched to the skin by the lash- 
ing sea scud and intermittent rain squalls. 
We looked like so many bedraggled and half- 
drowned crows when at last at 5 A. M. we 
once again stood on the wharf at Papeete. 
Such are the pleasures and ventures of pic- 
ture-making! But it had been all in the 
day’s work, and we were contented. 

In New Zealand we organized a band of 
sixty Maoris to assist in the moving-picture 
work. At Whakarewarewa, near Rotorua 
in the North Island, the government has re- 
constructed, complete in every detail, a 
native pah or fortified village on a hilltop. 
Here, amid a setting of magnificent natural 
scenery—mountains, lake, river and steam- 
ing geysers—with all around us_ the 
thatched whares or dwelling huts, elabo- 
rately carved meeting houses, food-stores on 
raised platforms, watch-towers and_pali- 
sades, we had ready to our hand all the es- 
sential materials for a realistic reproduction 
of the beautiful Maori legends and the 
Homeric tales of their wars in historic times. 

Our Maori friends entered into the task 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm. Each day 
meat and potatoes were baked in earth 
ovens in the old-fashioned style, and with 
feasts and dances, sports and mimic fights, 
the memories of ancient native life were 
brought back again. For the old people it 
was simply a return to the days of young 
manhood or womanhood; for the middle- 
aged the vivid recollections of childhood 
were being once more visualized; for the 
youthful Maoris, bright, clever and well 
educated, the camping out, the wearing of 
feather robes, and the dancing of war hakas, 
combined all the pleasures of a picnic, out- 
door theatricals and a historical pageant. 

And in the art of acting some of them, 
both old and young, manifested rare in- 
stinctive ability—their keen zest, their 
quick apprehension of details, their power 
of playing for the play itself and not for the 
camera or the throng of interested specta- 
tors, came as a delightful surprise. Gar- 
ments, weapons, canoes, domestic utensils, 
articles of personal adcrament—in short, 
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all the “properties,” to use the theatrical 
word—were genuine, so that with real 
Maori players and real Maori stories these 
picture dramas can claim to be of high 
educational value. 

For within a very few years it will be im- 
possible to reconstruct and record such 


ethnological scenes in New Zealand. Not 
that the Maori race is disappearing. But 


the Maori is an ex-savage not merely of fine 
physique but of splendid intelligence, and 
the younger generation is being absorbed 
into the civilized population with remark- 
able facility and rapidity. There are Maori 
legislators who are among the finest orators 
in New Zealand, Maori doctors at the head 
of their profession, Maori lawyers who have 
won seats as judges on the bench, Maori 
landowners and farmers—the colonials re- 
served for the natives an ample domain of 
the richest lands in the country—who today 
are running their own automobiles; while 
Maori footballers have recently gone “home” 
to the British Isles and swept the board, de- 
feating teams representing England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland on their own fields 
and in their own national game. So the 
Maori is disappearing only in the sense that 
he is being absorbed into the progressive 
ranks of humanity. 

What a pathetic contrast is afforded by 
the aboriginals of Australia, a dying race, 
inexorably and inevitably doomed to ex- 
tinction! We spent a month among them, 
in mid-Queensland and northern Queens- 
land, where they are still to be found in 
considerable aggregations under govern- 
ment or philanthropic supervision. The 
older people are for the most part sullen, 
silent, unreceptive and undemonstrative. 
Even young boys and girls seem to have 
fallen under the shadow of hopeless resigna- 
tion to the grim truth that there can be no 
place for them in a world of white men and 
civilization. But some of the smaller chil- 
dren are so bright and happy that it comes as 
a heart-pang to realize that there is not 
sufficient stamina, intelligence and _ initia- 
tive in the breed to ensure its continuity. 

I shall always remember with deep affec- 
tion one bunch of about twenty little boys 
at Yarrabah Mission, near Cairns, in the 
York Penjnsula. Plump and well fed, 
laughing and romping, they were as happy 
six-year-olds as anywhere could be seen. 
After first shyness had been conquered and 
their confidence gained they would sit 
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around me and chatter away in English, 
their only common tongue, for the young- 
sters had been drawn from several tribes. 
I never saw more exuberant childish delight 
when each in turn peeped into the view- 
finder of my kodak and discovered for him- 
self the tiny tinted picture of cocoanut 
palms, thatched houses, and the figures of 
his comrades. 

And they had a keen sense of humor, too. 
Among the boys was the son of a tribal 
king, and John Mitchell was his name—his 
officially recorded name in the settlement 
books, although how he came by it was a 
mystery, for with his ebony countenance 
and unspoiled aboriginal features there 
could be no suspicion of even the smallest 
admixture of Scottish or Irish blood in this 
particular product of the Australian wild. 
The wee chap was shy and timid at first, 
but at last he took my hand and we were 
good friends. 

“John Mitchell” I remarked. 
that is my father’s name!” 

The other youngsters in a ring watched 
and listened intently. 

“Therefore you are my father, John,” I 
added, tapping the boy on his head and then 
myself upon the breast. 

It was this gesture that broke through 
the mist of incomprehension, and the ridic- 
ulousness of my suggestion that the small 
black boy could be the father of the big 
white man so tickled the urchins that the 
whole bevy simply flopped down on the sand 
and rolled about in convulsions of laughter. 

At the government station of Barambah 
we found about five hundred aboriginals, 
remnants of many tribes from widely sepa- 
rated districts, the different groups under- 
standing hardly a word of each other’s 
language. But the men had one thing in 
common—they were all expert hunters and 
throwers of both the boomerang and the 
long spear. Their prowess in these lines 
was one of the principal things we had come 
to witness and record, anc our dramatic 
work was shaped accordingly. 

As happened almost invariably in our 
contact with such benighted races, there 
was one individual who stood out preémi- 
nently from his fellows in quickness and 
intelligence. In this instance it was not a 
true Australian aboriginal but an islander 
from the Gilbert group who proved himself 
the man of exceptional parts. To look at 
he was not a very promising specimen of 
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humanity—of slight build, with jet-black 
complexion, his body seamed with self-in- 
flicted scars, a four-inch-long cylinder of 
bone thrust through the middle cartilage 
at the base of his nose. But he swiftly 
grasped what moving-pictures meant and 
what was required for the making of a series 
of scenes. Then when he came to compre- 
hend that there were liberal supplies of to- 
bacco for those participating in the play, it 
was not long before he had mustered a 
squad of more or less likely volunteers. 
Rehearsals followed, and although in- 
finite tact and patience were required before 
the camera wheel could begin to turn, the 
results surpassed first anticipations. — In- 
deed when it came to throwing spear or 
boomerang the realism grew to be quite ex- 
citing, and the leading lady of the play made 
her escape on horseback with the deadly 
weapons whizzing uncomfortably near her 
crouching person. Again, when we had the 
natives hiding in a rocky place it was simply 
wonderful how the crouching and almost 
nude black figures were instantly lost to 
sight among the black stones, just as a 
flock of white ptarmigan in Norway vanish 
on a snow drift. Or when for the nonce 
they had become stealthy hunters, not a 
desiccated twig crackled as their lissome 
figures glided through the brush, while as 
trackers the mere disturbance of the dew- 
drops on shrub or grass sufficed to enable 
them to chase their quarry at a dog-trot. 
Then their resourcefulness in the wilderness, 
the making of fire by the rubbing of sticks, 
the quick building of a gunyah or shelter 
by means of slabs of bark, their finding of 
water where the white man would have 
perished from thirst—really after these dis- 
plays one’s first estimate of the capability 
of the race seemed to call for reconsideration. 
But civilized man cannot live by wood- 
craft alone, and when finally we came to 
witness their corrobborees, the weird clay- 
bedaubed figures leaping and_ prancing 
around the log fire in savage delirium, back 
surged the mournful thought that our 
camera was indeed recording the last pages 
of the history of a dying people. As Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox has sung: 
“Wherever the white man’s pathway leads 
(Far, far, has that pathway gone), 
The earth is littered with broken creeds, 
And always the dark man’s tent recedes, 
And the white man pushes on. 
For this is the law, be it good or ill: 
All things must yield to the stronger will.” 
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ID you ever have anything to do 
D with rainbows? Could you make 

anything out of ’em? I never could— 
and I’ve been mixed up with ’em all my 
life, too, so I ought to know something about 
‘em. I’ve helped to put the fresh paint on 
hundreds and hundreds of ’em, and I’ve got 
used to the shabby, common look of ’em after 
the paint has commenced to crack and pee! 
off. I’vehad’em fool meinto believin’ in ’em 
when they’d show up all bright and shinin’, 
and then fool me by fadin’ away. I’ve made 
up my mind that there’s nothin’ to ’em 
except what you call vanity and vexation. 
I’m plumb done with havin’ anything more 
to do with ’em. They’re four-flushers. 

But folks do tell some great tales about 
rainbows, don’t they? There’s that one 
about the gold that’s buried under the end— 
you know. Do you believe that one? I did, 
once. Once was a-plenty. That once 
learned me. I’ve got a reputation for fool- 
ishness, up here in Wyoming; but I’m wise 
too. It takes a wise man to know enough 
not to do the same foolish thing twice after 
it’s made a fool of him once. 

This was the way of it: I’d been terrible 
steady for as much as six months, down 
there in the sheep country toward Colorado, 
not doin’ a thing but just earnin’ my wages 
and lettin’ ’em pile up for me at the ranch, 
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without even a little bit of excitement.- I 
get one of them relapses once in a while. 
Nobody could explain why an able-minded 
man would want to waste himself herdin’ 
sheep for a livin’; but that’s what I was 
doin’—all off alone by myself, with not a 
soul for company but a couple of collies, 
and a couple thousand merinos, and a mil- 
lion miles of flat sand and hot sun and soap- 
weed and dry bunch-grass, and me drinkin’ 
nothin’ but canned tomatoes on account of 
the bad water, and all that kind of thing, 
for twenty-five dollars a month. Yes, sir, 
that’s what I was doin’. 

And then one noon I was settin’ in the 
shade of the wagon, humped up with my 
face hid down on my knees to keep the 
blazin’ shine of the sand from drivin’ me 
blind, with the wind siftin’ the hot dust 
down the back of my neck, and my ears 
fair throbbin’ with the bleat of them two 
thousand sheep, and my tobacco all gone, 
and all the rest of it. I expect I couldn’t 
have been feelin’ the best in the world, be- 
cause pretty soon I says to myself: 

“Oh, gee whiz, Billy! Ain’t this the 
heavenly job?” 

“Yes, ain’t it, though?” says I; and then, 
after I’d set a while longer and let the misery 
of it soak into me: ‘What the Sam Hill 
are you doin’ it for, any way?” 
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“Vou tell me” I says. “Just think, 
Billy: six months we’ve been at it, and 
there ain’t but a mean little old hundred 
and a quarter comin’ to us, after they take 
out for the boots and pants we’ve wore out, 
and what we’ve smoked, and the rest of the 
little trinkets we’ve had.” 

“Well, then, what are you doin’ it for?” 
“Do you want to know what I think of 
you? I think your mind’s failin’, You 
ain’t any brighter than one of these Monon- 
gohelians with a pigtail down your back. 
Next thing you know you'll be votin’ the 
prohabationism ticket.” 

“What’s that?” I says. “What was that 
last remark?” 

“That wasn’t a last remark,” says I. 
“That was just the beginnin’. There’s lots 
more comin’.” And I let myself have ’em, 
till I’d called myself all the mean names I 
could think of. “Billy” says I, “honest, 
if I was in your place, I’d think it was 
about time you forsook this forsooken 
country and went to lookin’ for some easier 
money.” 

That was the way it commenced. Easy 
money! Did you ever get to thinkin’ about 
that idea? Then you know how it is. It 
seemed as if the notion had just got stuck 
in my mind and I couldn’t get it loose. All 
afternoon I loafed there in the middle of 
that big lonesomeness, rememberin’ all the 
different well-fixed folks I’d knew, different 
places around the country. So far as I 
could remember, none of ’em had made 
theirs herdin’ sheep; I couldn’t recollect 
but a few that had ever seemed to really 
work for it at all. And their money had 
come to ’em mostly in chunks, instead of 
just by the nickel’s worth. “Like pickin’ 
it up at the end of a rainbow, Billy” I says 
to myself. By night, when I’d got through 
messin’ with my supper, and got my sheep 
bedded down and the lanterns hung out 
around the bed-ground, I was plumb ab- 
sorbed with broodin’ over it. I laid there 
in my blankets under the wagon, listenin’ 
to the dogs and the coyotes singin’ soprano 
at each other across the creek, and tryin’ 
not to listen to the world-without-end 
racket of them ewes and lambs; and then 
a big wind started to rattlin’ the wagon- 
canvas up above me, and I got to thinkin’ 
about the fine, different places it had blew 
from and all the good times it had saw, 
around where there was folks, till I couldn’t 
stand any more of it. 
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“Easy money!” I says over again to my- 
self. ‘And twenty-five dollars a month! 
And there’s just kazillions of it layin’ around 
loose, waitin’ for a bright man to come along 
and pick it up.””. By mornin’ it seemed as if 
them sheep was goin’ to have to find another 
Little Boy Blue, because this one was sure 
goin’ to make trail away from there. 

Laramie was the first place I struck, and 
the very first night I started lookin’ at 
rainbows. Laramie was full of ’em; a man 
could pretty near take his pick. I wasn’t 
goin’ to be in any hurry. All day, and away 
along after supper, I was just  shiftin’ 
around, enjoyin’ seein’ the people, and the 
things in the windows, and the round com- 
ical wet marks the bottom of a glass makes 
on top of the table, and knowin’ I had a sack 
of tobacco in every one of my pockets, and 
all that kind of luxury. No, I wasn’t tearin’ 
loose. I wasn’t goin’ to waste my money. 
I was goin’ to save it up and have it to work 
with when the right thing turned up. I 
hadn’t the least notion what it would be; 
but I was goin’ to find it. 

I did, too. It was along in the middle of 
the evenin’ that I run across a mess of peo- 
ple standin’ out in the road, bunched up 
around a big store-box. There was a gaso- 
lene torch, and a nigger playin’ a guitar, 
and a lean man with long hair was standin’ 
sideways with a potato between his teeth, 
and a yellow-haired girl in a buckskin shirt 
and a Mexican hat was shootin’ chunks out 
of the potato with a target gun, ten feet 
away, with everybody standin’ with his 
mouth open and wonderin’ at the wonder- 
fulness of it. You’ve seen ’em. In a min- 
ute I was shovin’ through, to get near the 
front, with my mouth as wide as anybody’s. 
And then pretty soon the lean lad spit out 
the last end of the potato, and the girl quit 
and went and set down by herself, over at 
one side, takin’ off her heavy hat to let the 
cool wind fan her. She looked plumb tired 
and tuckered out—a poor thin little thing; 
young, but with the youngness sort of 
clouded over with weariness. I never could 
get used to seein’ a girl look that way. Do 
you enjoy it? It’s a heap different from the 
look that comes with just gettin’ old. This 
one was plenty young enough; she couldn’t 
have been over twenty-five or so; and she’d 
have been right good-lookin’, too, only for 
the tiredness and the wiseness in her face. 

I didn’t have much time to notice her, 
because the long-haired chap had fished up 
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a little gripsack from somewhere and opened 
it out on top of the box, and started talkin’. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen” he says, 
“havin’ concluded our magnificent free 
exhibition, I want to call your attention to 
ths mest marvelous medical discovery of 
the age—Doctor Jonah Fish’s Golden 
Specific Oil—a compound, ladies and gen- 
tlemen—” Shucks! I don’t have to tell 
you what he said. You’ve heard ’em mil- 
lions of times. He was like the rest of ’em. 
Accordin’ to his talk, his oil would cure any- 
thing from homesickness to a hare-lip; you 
could use it inside or out; it would grow hair 
on a bald place, or it would stop a case of 
heart-disease. ‘‘A single dose will often 
work a miracle, ladies and gentlemen” says 
the lad. ‘Let me demonstrate its virtues.” 
And with that he poured out a spoonful and 
leaned over. I'd crowded up till I was the 
closest one. “Here, my friend, taste it” he 
says, and held the spoon toward me. 

I didn’t require any. There wasn’t any- 
thing the matter with me. But I reckon 
I'd been associatin’ with sheep too long, 
because I just held my mouth open and let 
him slip it into me. Great Guns! It tasted 
just exactly like a scorched horse-blanket 
with the fire not put out yet. The man 
don’t live that could even think of anything 
anyranker. It certainly surprised me, and 
I expect my face must have showed it. 

“See, ladies and gentlemen!” says the 
lad. “See the amazed expression of this 
gentleman’s countenance. The effects of 
the oil are often instantaneous and truly 
astounding.” And then, the next thing I 
knew, he was holdin’ out a bottle of the 
stuff toward me. “One dollar” says he, 
“if you please, sir.” 

Yes, I certainly had been associatin’ too 
long with sheep. I fished up his dollar and 
took my bottle and started to back off 
through the crowd, gaspin’ for breath. I 
felt as if my dampers was all wide open, and 
the smoke and hot sparks just rollin’ up out 
of my chimney. It took me quite a bit be- 
fore I could notice the bottle I had gripped 
in my hand. 

“You Billy!” I says then. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me you give a whole dollar for 
that little dab of stuff! Why, there ain’t 
near a quarter of a pint of it.”’ 

“Ain’t there?” says I. “Well, if you was 
the one that had it to take, you might think 
that was a blessin’. There’s plenty to suit 
me. 
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“Yes, but your dollar’s gone” I says. 
“A whole dollar you give for just what’s in 
that bottle.” 

“T didn’t” says I. “TI give the dollar for 
the experience. The medicine didn’t cost 
me nothin’. I don’t care! Come on, now; 
let’s go to bed. It’s a good while since you 
and me have slept in a real bed.” 

But it seemed as if that spoonful must 
have made me wakeful. I laid there and 
turned over from one side to the other for as 
much as an hour; and then I got up and set 
by the window and smoked a while, till by 
and by the town was all quiet for the night. 
I rolled me another cigarette; but after a 
bit I noticed I’d forgot to light it. I was 
thinkin’. ‘Why, Billy!” I says to myself. 
“Why, Billy!” Iwas beginnin’ to get a sus- 
picion of what was in my mind. You could- 
n’t say the idea was there yet, but I could 
feel it comin’. “Billy” I says, “don’t that 
look like the end of a rainbow to you? It 
does to me. Yes, sir; we'll hunt up the 
Professor, first thing in the mornin’.” 

But when I’d had my breakfast I’d 
changed my mind. “No” I says, “we'll 
talk to the girl first. You’re always luckier 


with a girl than you are with a man. Let’s 
see if we can find her.” 
It wasn’t any trouble to find her. I was 


just goin’ up the street and I run right into 
her, walkin’ by herself, headed out toward 
the edge of town, like she was aimin’ to be 
alone. She’d put off the buckskins and the 
Mexican hat, and she was dressed real quiet 
and quaint in some kind of a frock that 
made her look a heap better than the night 
before. I hadn’t took to her such a whole 
lot in that other outfit of hers; but I sort of 
did this morning, with her soft hair all 
fluffed up, and her little blue hat, and her 
wide eyes. The tiredness wasn’t gone out 
of ’em; but they were blue, and they looked 
right straight at me for a minute when she 
went past me, like a little kid’s eyes. No, 
she wasn’t the kind Id ever fall in love with. 
I wasn’t thinkin’ about it a speck; but she 
was the sort I could be sorry for. I was 
sorry for her, too. “The poor little thing!” 
Isays. “Billy, she don’t look as if she even 
gets enough to eat. I don’t believe they’re 
treatin’ her right. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
‘d be real glad of a nice friend.””. And with 
that I turned around and started to follow 
her, walkin’ slow, till she’d got out beyond 
the town on one of the trails; and then she 
stopped and stood there, leanin’ her arms 
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on the top of a fence-post, with her chin in 
her hands, lookin’ out across the wide ragged 
ugly jumble of rocks and sand—miles and 
miles of it, without a single human sign, far 
as you could see. I judged from the looks 
of her that she was sort of meditatin’. 
When I come up to her she turned her head 
and give me a slow quiet look out of them 
wide blue eyes, and then she looked away 
again, as if I didn’t interest her much, and 
kept on with whatever she was thinkin’ 
about. But I’d come out to be sociable with 
her. I stopped a little ways from her and 
acted just sort of casual. 

“Sufferin’ Peter!” I says. “Ain’t that a 
lonesome view, though? It’s enough to 
make a wooden Indian homesick.” 

I didn’t expect her to take it the way she 
did. She give me another look, longer than 
the first, studyin’ my face real careful, but 
not sayin’ a word; and the next thing she 
dropped her face down on her crossed arms 
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and begun cryin’ as if her little heart would 
break. It didn’t seem like the way a woman 
mostly cries—just tears; it was a real 
stormy cry, with a high wind. “Well, gee 
whiz, Billy!” I says to myself. I hadn’t 
meant to hurt her feelin’s; I hadn’t ex- 
pected she’d care anything about my re- 
marks about that little old patch of bum 
scenery; I’d said it just to get acquainted 
with her. “Yes, and now just look what 
you’ve done” I says. ‘“ You’ve made the 
lady cry, and ruined it. Shucks!” says I. 
“When a lady cries, don’t she need con- 
solin’?”’ Well, that was true, too. I hadn’t 
thought of that. I walked up closer to her, 
so as to be handy. 

“Say” I says, “don’t you do that! Don’t 
you! What’s the trouble? Can’t a body 
help? I wish you’d tell me.” She didn’t, 
though, not right away. I’d thought her 
weepin’ wasn’t goin’ to be more than just 
a shower, but it begun to seem as if it had 
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set in for a steady rain. “I wish you would- 
n’t” I says, after a bit, and I laid my hand 
on her arm—not a speck familiar, you un- 
derstand, but just a touch, to sympathize 
with her. ‘ Please let me help you” I says. 

It took her a little while to work around 
to it; but pretty soon she lifted her head off 
her arms and commenced to dab at her 
eyes, with her face turned away from me. 
When she turned around to me, she give 
me a melancholy little smile. 

“T’m awfully foolish” she says; “but 
I’ve been so awfully miserable; and then 
what you said—about homesickness—I 
couldn’t bear it! Oh, I want to go home 
I want to go home!”’ 

“Oh!” IT says. “Well, why don’t you go? 
Where’s this your home is?” 

“Back in Illinois” she says; and then I 
wormed it out of her, a scrap at a time. 
The lean lad had been to her town with his 
outfit, she told me, and she’d run across him 
there and he’d made friends with her, dif- 
ferent ways, spendin’ his money free and 
tellin’ her about the good times he had, 
driftin’ round; and by and by he’d asked 
her to come along with ’em and take a little 
interest in the business, and see the country, 
and make some good money. She'd listened 
to him too, because her mother had been 
awlul strict with her at home about lettin’ 
her be with folks and enjoy herself; and so 
she’d made a drag on her mother’s bureau 
drawer for a couple hundred and had give 
it to the long-haired man to put into the 
business, and they’d come on to Wyoming. 
And now she was broke, because the lad 
had blew in the money on a big drunk in 
Cheyenne, and she couldn’t get a cent out 
of him. What made it worse, they’d told 
her he’d done the same thing with lots of 
‘em before; he’d sold an interest to as many 
as a dozen, scattered around all over the 
country, and never give ’em a nickel back. 

“T despise him!” she says to me. “IT 
want to go back home to my mother; only 
I’m ashamed to write to her and ask her 
for more money, after Ive behaved so 
dreadfully. Oh, I don’t know what to do— 
I don’t know what to do!” 

“Oh!” I says. That was as much as I 
felt safe in sayin’ right away, till I'd studied 
it over. It wasn’t just the girl that was 
worryin’ me. The girl would have been 
easy enough. I could just have dug down 
in my clothes and give her the money. 
She’d have been satisfied with that, would- 
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n’t she? But that didn’t satisfy me, after 
what she’d told me, and after what I’d 
been figurin’ on since last night. It made 
me feel rank ridiculous, rememberin’ back; 
because the very thing I’d been broodin’ 
about all this time was wonderin’ whether 
I might be able to coax the man to sell me 
an interest in his medicine business; and 
I’d set out to ask the girl if she wouldn’t 
please tell me a good way to coax him to 
doit. ‘You Billy!” Isays to myself. “You 
certainly are one lucky man! But what 
you figurin’ on doin’ about it now?” 

I couldn’t answer that for a spell. It 
bothered me, till all of a sudden it struck 
me. “Why,” saysI,“ what’s the matter with 
goin’ right on with it, the way you started?” 
“What?” I says. “Go on with it? After 
I’ve found out the kind of a man he is? 
And let him skin me out of my money, 
deliberate?” ‘‘Why, certainly not!” says 
I. “Billy, you pain me. Skin him. .Skin 
You can do it—as bright a man 
as you. And then you can give this lady 
her money back, and let her go home, and 
have some easy money of your own; and 
everything will be just perfectly complete. 
Do it! Go ahead!” 

I kind of liked the notion, too, after I’d 
turned it over. “Why, yes, of course!” I 
says. I didn’t settle on how I was goin’ to 
do it; there wasn’t time, because the girl 
she was gettin’ restless, standin’ there. 

“T must be goin’ back” she says, in her 
soft little voice. “Good-by. I hope you’ll 
forgive me for talkin’ to you about my 
troubles; but I’ve felt so helpless and 
friendless.”’ 

I stopped her when she made as if she was 
goin’ to walk away from me. “Say” I says, 
“wait a minute. I’m goin’ to be your 
friend, myself, and I’m goin’ to help you. 
I’m goin’ to tie in with the outfit and get 
you what’s comin’ to you. When can I see 
the Professor?” 

She give me a long, long look this time, 
with her eyes wider than ever. “I don’t 
understand”’ she says. 

I didn’t have to tell her all of it. “I’ve 
got some money that ain’t in use” I says, 
“and I’ve been kind of hankerin’ for a 
little variety. When can a body see the 
Professor?” 

She’d got through lookin’ at me and was 
watchin’ the toe of her little slipper make 
marks in the sand; nor she didn’t say 
anything more except just to answer my 
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question. “ He’s always drunk in the morn- 
ings’’ she says. “He takes a bottle to bed 
with him and doesn’t get up until noon. 
He’s around the hotel at dinner time.” 

“All right” I says. “Tl find him. But 
you listen: don’t you mention anything to 
him about this. Let’s surprise him. You 
just leave the arrangements to me.” 

It looked as if it might be terrible easy, 
by the looks of him, when I’d got him lo- 
cated. The drink was just dyin’ out of him, 
and he hadn’t fixed himself up any yet. 
He’d been a mean looker by torchlight; but 
he was a heap worse now, with the daylight 
on him—nothin’ but a pale rickety tremblin’ 
ruin of a man, with a pair of shifty bad 
eyes, and a face the color of a mess of sour 
dough, and a nasty trick of slantin’ a mean 
grin at you from just one side of his crooked 
lips. Maybe there’s a use for men like him, 
but I never could find it. I hated him, 
right then. It wasn’t because of his stealin’ 
from that poor little girl; it was just him- 
self. It tickled me, thinkin’ about what I 
was goin’ to try to do to him; he certainly 
deserved it. 

He was slouched down in a chair in the 
hotel office when I run onto him, sour and 
cross. That didn’t discourage me. i 
wanted him that way. I went over and 
took another chair beside him, grinnin’ at 
him real cheerful. 

“Professor,” I says to him, “I’m a rank 
stranger to you; but I bought me some of 
your medicine, last night, down on the 
street, and I’ve been thinkin’ about it ever 
since. The way it strikes me, you ain’t 
near livin’ up to your chances with it. I 
don’t believe you know what a big thing 
you’ve got; or else you ain’t got capital 
enough. You’re squanderin’ your time, 
the way it is. Look here: how would you 
like to take a man in with you that’s got 
some capital, so as to go at it right? Would 
there be any chance, supposin’ I was the 
man?” 

It was right comical to watci: him, with 
the greedy shine comin’ in his eyes and his 
crooked lips twitchin’, and him tryin’ to 
seem careless. He started to make him a 
cigarette, but his hands was shakin’ so bad 
he tore it in two in the middle. After that 
he flicked a quick sly look at me. 

“T don’t know about that” he says. 
“Tm doin’ mighty well as it is. I’d have to 
know somethin’ about you before ’d want 
to consider it. And what do you mean 
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about the capital? How much could you 
put in?” 

“Well” I says, “would a thousand buy 
a half interest, and me helpin’ with the 
work?” 

He was so anxious he had to steady him- 
self by grippin’ hold of the arms of his 
chair; but he shook his head. ‘Come again, 
my friend” he says. ‘‘You say you don’t 
believe I know what a big thing I’ve got. 
You certainly seem to think so. No; say a 
couple thousand for a third interest, and I 
might talk to you; but I ain’t sure.” 

“All right then, put it that way” I says. 
It didn’t make a speck of difference to me, 
me bein’ a capitalist. ‘‘ Listen, now” I says. 
“This is the way of it: my aunt, that’s 
livin’ down in Chanute, Kansas, has buried 
four husbands, different times, and every 
one of ’em has left her well fixed. She’s got 
more money than you could pack in a 
trunk; and now she’s got too old to try an- 
other husband, and I’m the only kin she 
has in the world. -She’s awful fond of me, 
and she’s wrote me to whirl in and learn to 
make investments with her money, if I can 
find the right chances. She says I ought to 
be gettin’ the experience, because it’s goin’ 
to be all mine, after bit, and I ought to 
learn how to act responsible with it. She’s 
a real nice old lady, and she says she’ll do 
just whatever I tell her. So, if you’ll say a 
couple thousand for a third interest, I’ll 
fix up the letter for her right this afternoon 
and tell her how much to send. How does 
that suit you?” 

His voice wasn’t anything but a tremblin’ 
whisper, he was so anxious. “Make it 
three thousand” says he, ‘“‘and it’s a go. 
Let’s go get a drink on it.” 

He took a considerable string of drinks, 
tryin’ to calm himself down; but the more 
he took the worse he got. Pretty soon he 
was tellin’ me that his truck only cost him 
sixty cents a barrel to make, besides the 
bottles and corks, and a barrel had been 
lastin’ him all of three months. He didn’t 
have any regular way to make it, but 
changed it around accordin’ to where he 
happened to be and what he could buy the 
cheapest that would taste the worst. The 
only thing it lacked to make a million out 
of it, he says, was some way to make folks 
buy more of it. That was the hard part. 

“That part’s plumb easy, Professor” I 
says. “You wait till I get my letter sent 
off to my aunt, and I’ll show you.” 
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It certainly was one good letter I wrote 
her. It took me a couple of hours to fix it 
up; but it suited me fine. It suited the 
Professor too, when I showed it to him. 
If I’d only had a rich aunt down in Chanute, 
it would sure have fetc’sed her. Any way, 
I sent it off, and then me and the lean lad 
went back up to the hotel, and set down in 
a corner where he could have his bottle 
handy and where I could get confidential 
with him. 

“Professor,” I says, “here’s my idea that 
I was tellin’ you about: the trouble with 
you is you ain’t been pickin’ the right places. 
The cow-country ain’t the place. You’ve 
got to sell that truck some place where the 
folks are diseased; or else you’ve got to sell 
it to them that are goin’ to learn to crave 
it for refreshment. See? But this part of 
the country is sort of headquarters for 
health. These punchers and herders never 
get a blessed thing ailin’ ’em except bow- 
legs and sunburn. Nor you ain’t ever goin’ 
to get ’em to longin’ for the time for the 
next dose, after they ’ve tasted the first one. 
There’s excitement in it, but it ain’t the 
right kind of excitement for a white man. 
You couldn’t get me to take another spoon- 
ful of it, not if you was to pay me big money. 
No, sir; a white man ain’t ever goin’ to get 
so he feels he lacks it. See? You're foolin’ 
with the wrong kind of people, Professor.” 

He was listenin’ real close and cunnin’, 
with his eyes narrowed down to nothin’ but 
a couple of thin slits. “Yes” he says, “I 
could have told you that myself. But 
where are you goin’ to find any such per- 
sons? There ain’t anybody that’s goin’ to 
really relish it, unless you fool ’em with its 
badness into thinkin’ it’s got virtues. And 
that’s the truth.” 

“Shucks!” I says. “There’s folks that'll 
just naturally learn to yearn for it. Have 
you ever been to Chadron, Professor?” 

“No” says he, “TI ain’t.” 

“Then that’s where we’re goin’”’ I says. 
“Tt’s goin’ to take Aunty a week or so to 
get the money here; but we might as well 
be busy while we’re waitin’. We'll go to 
Chadron, and I'll show you the people 
that'll take it by the quart, and then keep 
on a-comin’ for more.” 

Have you ever saw Chadron, in the 
Nebraska sand country? It looks like just 
nothin’ at all, spread out terrible flat and 
lonesome and tedious. It’s a cow-town, 
and the Sioux country is up above. When- 
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ever the Sioux get tired of bein’ tired to 
death doin’ nothin’ up on the reservation, 
they go down to Chadron and do nothin’ 
there for a spell, for variety. There was a 
bunch of ’em in camp when we got there, 
on the dry flats over north of the railroad— 
a couple hundred or so, lazy and greasy and 
loafin’ in the sun, and fair perishin’ with 
tiresomeness and dryness. When I went over 
and drifted around through the camp, there 
wasn’t a blessed one of ’em doin’ a blessed 
thing but squat, except a lean old squaw 
that was scrapin’ at a piece of hide with a 
rusty piece of hoop-iron. The rest was just 
sick and disgusted with the sameness of 
everything. It pleased me. You couldn’t 
have fixed it any better. After I’d took a 
quick look around, I rustled back over to 
town and found the Professor and the 
nigger, and we started makin’ our arrange- 
ments. The nigger, he went after a new 
wash-tub, and the Professor headed for the 
drugstore, and I went and bought me a 
quart of rye; and then we packed the stuff 
over toward the edge of the camp and 
started in. 

You'd have been amused. The nigger 
begun it, standin’ beside the tubful of water, 
twangin’ on his guitar and singin’ one of 
them melancholy nigger hymn-tunes with 
his eyes shut, and with me and the Professor 
settin’ on the ground, pattin’ time to it, 
solemn as a couple of drunk owls, waitin’ 
till the folks from the camp would start to 
take notice. It didn’t take but a minute or 
so till here come a couple of young bucks 
in their dirty blankets, and then another 
bunch; and then some more, and more, and 
more, with the squaws and kids stringin’ 
along. The nigger hadn’t more than com- 
menced on the next song before we had a 
big gang of ’em standin’ around us in a 
ring, gruntin’ and stretchin’ over to see 
what was goin’ on. 

“Now, Professor” I says; and he got up 
and begun to untie the string from one of 
his bundles and pour the stuff in the tub, 
with me stirrin’ it up with a stick; and then 
he unwrapped another one, and another 
one, and three or four more, and poured 
‘em in, slow and serious, the two of us 
mumblin’ to each other and the nigger’s 
tunes gettin’ sadder and sadder. By that 
time the tubful of stuff was about the color 
of the Yellowstone when the water gets 
high in spring; and then the next mess 
turned it pink. That was the last one. I 
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He’d emptied all the bottles in a tin bucket and was drinkin’ 
out of the bucket 


uncorked my quart of rye and held it up 
where everybody could see it. 

“Now,” I says to the nigger, “you light 
in and play a tune that sort of goes along 
with a quart of good whiskey.” 

He give us a real rollicky one, and words 
to match it—one of them nigger laughin’- 
songs that set you to twitchin’ all over; just 
plumb full of gayness and devilment. 
“Laugh, Professor!”’ I says. “Turn loose, 
just this once, and laugh as if somethin’ 
was ticklin’ you to death!” And while the 
three of us was gigglin’ away, I lifted the 
bottle up high and poured in the rye, a 
little drink at a time, till it was all gone. 

It was certainly comical, watchin’ them 
Sioux. You could see what they was 
thinkin’. They thought it was some kind 
of a religion we was up to. The rye helped 
a heap. They couldn’t understand the 
rest, but they could understand that. By 
the time the bottle was empty them bucks 
and squaws was up on tiptoe, with their 
eyes poppin.’ 
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“Taste it, Professor, and 
see if it’s strong enough” I 
says. But he pulled back. 

“Tl be jiggered if I will 
he says. “Let her go, just 
the way she stands.” 

I'd picked out the buck 
for samplin’ it. He was the 
oldest one, and the fattest, 
and the saddest loakin’, 
standin’ right in the front 
row of the crowd. I never 
did know his name; but he 
was some kind of a head- 
man, and I judged he’d be 
able to sort of set the styles 
for the rest of em. I fished 
a big spoon out of my pocket 
and dipped up a dose and 
held it toward him. 

Right from then I knew 
we was goin’ to make a big 
winnin’. That old lad must 
have had a heap of different 
experience since he was 
young. It must have been 
terrible tryin’ to him, this 
way of livin’ with nothin’ to 
do except longin’ for a 
change. I’d judged that 
Dr. Jonah Fish’s Golden 
Specific Oil would give it 
to him, if anything would. 
It sure did. You could tell it by the 
heavenly-deiight look on his tattered old 
face when that spoonful of slow fire went 
scorching down his weary old throat. He 
just give one big deep gasp, and then he 
shut up his eyes, tight, and commenced 
laughin’ to himself, like a bass old bullfrog. 
‘““M-m-m, m-m-m!” he says, like it was too 
good to be real; and then he opened up his 
eyes and motioned for more. 

I filled me up a half-pint bottle and made 
signs to him that it was three dollars. He 
didn’t say a word back, nor make a sign, 
except to turn around and start straight 
back for the camp, and in a minute all the 
rest of ’em was trailin’ after him, walkin’ 
fast and gruntin’ to each other, all worked up. 

“Well, what the blazes!” says the Pro- 
fessor. He was terrible disappointed, the 
Professor was, by his looks. ‘Call that big 
one back” he says, ‘‘and tell him he can 
have it for two. You might have known 
you couldn’t get him to give three dollars 
a bottle. Call ’em back and tell ’em.” 
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“No, I won’t” I says. “Let ’em alone. 
They’re goin’ after their money. They'll 
be comin’ back theirselves. You watch.” 

And here they come. You don’t need to 
ask me where they get it, because I ain’t able 
to tell you; but you get an Indian camp to 
wantin’ a thing and they can always pro- 
duce the price. All they do is just to crawl 
back in their tepees and feel around under 
their blankets, or scratch a little hole in the 
sand, and up it comes. These boys had it. 
The old one come first, with his three dollars 
gripped in his big fat hand, and he took his 
bottle and tipped the neck of it up to his 
mouth for a real drink. It was quarter 
empty when he took it away, and he was 
certainly one happy man. I'd never saw but 
one other one near as happy as him. That 
one was a Shoshone, up in the Wind river 
country, that had bought a whole case of 
pain-killer off of the agent, and he’d emptied 
all the bottles in a tin bucket and was drink- 
in’ it out of the bucket. But our Sioux was 
the happiest. There just couldn’t be any 
mistake about it: that truck just exactly 
suited him. 

Listen: you don’t have to believe it, but 
by the end of the afternoon there wasn’t a 
thing left in the tub but a little mess of 
settlin’s, and some of the first ones was 
beginnin’ to come back for a second helpin’. 
I’d lost count of the bottles we’d sold, and 
of the money too. The Professor had the 
money in a gripsack he’d brought the 
bundles in from the drugstore, and it was 
so heavy he had to keep changin’ it from 
one side to the other, packin’ it over to the 
hotel. It sort of satisfied me, noticin’ the 
heft of it. I expected the Professor to be 
satisfied, too; wouldn’t you? He wasn’t. 
He was grumblin’ all the way over to town. 

“Why didn’t we mix up more of it?” he 
says. “We might just as well have put 
in another hour before supper, while the 
luck was runnin’ good. It’s risky to fool 
with ick like that. We’ll have to get a 
barr , instead of the tub.” 

“Sat, gee whiz!” I says. “I wish you’d 
teli me how much of it a man can take 
int his system without its makin’ cinders 
and «shes of him. One dose nigh ruined 
me; but them lads are absorbin’ it by the 
pint.” 

He grinned sideways at me. “I don’t 
know” he says. “If they’re in good health 
they ought to be able to stand it till their 
money peters out. That ain’t what’s 
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worryin’ me. What I want to know is, 
how much money have they got?” 

“There’s no use worryin’ any about 
that” I says, “because we’re liable to get 
all they’ve got, any way. We can count 
it afterwards.” 

The girl, she’d been stayin’ at the hotel 
in the afternoon, while we was tryin’ the 
thing. She went back with us after sup- 
per, in her buckskin clothes and with her 
little target gun, and commenced to pop 
it at a mark while we was fillin’ our barrel 
with water; but the Sioux wasn’t takin’ a 
mite of interest in her. They was keepin’ 
their eyes on me and the Professor; and 
then pretty soon the Professor made her 
quit and come and help us fill up the 
bottles. It was as much as the three of 
us could do. Nor we wasn’t stickin’ to 
half-pints any more. We’d brought over 
some empty quarts; and, besides, they 
come at us with tin cans, and little buckets, 
and old coffee pots, to get ’em filled up; 
and one lean old squaw brought down a 
battered old kerosene can. For as much 
as three hours I didn’t have time to do a 
blessed thing but make motions with my 
hands. It wasn’t till I’d gone to bed, 
along in the middle of the night, that I 
got time to make a few motions with my 
mind. 

“Billy” I says to myself, “what was that 
about a rainbow? Why, what we’ve got 
here is a whole flock of ’em!” 

It was just the same next day; and then 
the third day a new bunch moved down 
from the reservation, and some more the 
day after. My word, it begun to get hum- 
drum, doin’ nothin’ all day long but dip 
the truck out of the barrel and reach after 
the money. "There was a whole week of 
it, and [I was commencin’ to wish the 
thing would change, somehow. A streak 
of luck like that was makin’ me nervous 
and uneasy. It couldn’t last, could it? 
I wanted to know what was comin’ after- 
wards. 

Well, I found out. There come a couple 
days, at the last end, when _ business 
slacked off considerable, and the next day 
we didn’t sell nothin’ but little dabs and 
driblets; and the day after that all the 
Sioux done was to come down and stand 
around us or squat on the sand, real de- 
jected. We hadn’t sold but a couple 
bottles by the middle of the mornin’; 
and then one of the young bucks come at 




















us with a fancy deerskin shirt, all worked 
over with beads and porcupine quills, and 
wanted to swap it for a quart. I knew 
then. es 

“Professor” I says, “we might as well 
be movin’ on to the next place. We’ve 
took ’em to a cleanin’. We can go count 
our money now; we’ve got all there is.” 

We waited a while, and then we quit 
and started gettin’ our traps together. 
And then here come a man. He come 
horseback, and he come on a snort, ridin’ 
hard till he got right up to us. He started 
fussin’ before he’d lit from the saddle. 


“Here, here!’ he says. ‘What’s all 
this? I want to know what you fellows 
are doin’.” 


“We're all 


“Nothin’” I says to him. 
through now.” 





I fished a big spoon out of my pocket and dipped up a dose and held it toward him 





“What’s the stuff you’ve been peddling 
to these people?” he says. “What’s in 
it?” 

“Let’s see” I says. 
are?” 

“Y’m from the reservation” he says. 
“T’m partly responsible for these folks. 
I want to know what you’ve been giving 
them.” 

It was the Professor that answered him 
this time, grinnin’ his crooked grin. “My 
friend” he says, “‘a lifetime of patient labor 
and profound research has been devoted 
to perfectin’ this marvelous preparation. 
You ain’t expectin’ me to open up and tell 
you the secret for nothin’, are you? Why, 
it’s worth a fortune!” : 

The lad glowered at him, real cross, for 
a minute, and then he turned around and 


“Who’s this you 
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spoke to the Sioux, short and snappy, and 
they begun to poke off up to camp, one at 
a time, slow and mournful. The chap 
waited till they was all gone before he 
turned back to us. He didn’t seem a mite 
more cheerful, but he started to talkin’ 
different. 

“My Maria!” he says. “Do you boys 
know what you’ve done? You've drained 
these Sioux so dry of cash that there ain’t 
as much as a four-bit piece circulatin’ 
amongst ’em at the agency. The only 
money I’ve seen on ’em in the last two days 
was a dime with a hole in it. Say, that 
ain’t right, you know. Legitimate busi- 
ness’ll have to stand still and wait till these 
people can rustle some more money. We 
can’t stand for that. You might leave a 
little.” 

“Meanin’, I reckon” the Pro- 
fessor, ‘that you want your bit out of our 
winnin’s? Is that what you’re drivin’ 


says 


at? Well, you don’t get a cent. Not a 
red cent.”’ 
“Oh, come, now!” says the lad. “That 


ain’t white, you know.” 

“Whatever color it is” says the Pro- 
fessor, “the most [’ll do is to sell you the 
receipt for makin’ it. You can have it 
for a thousand dollars; and if you don’t 
take it we’ll come back here once a month 
and do like we’ve done this trip. One 
thousand dollars, cash. And you’ve got 
till noon to make up your mind.” 

Would you have done it? Well, this 
man did. Honest, he did. No, not right 
away. He fussed, and stewed, and argued; 
but by noon he’d done it. I saw him do 
it, myself. And then I heard the Pro- 
fessor tell him. 

“Why,” says the Professor, grinnin’ 
real nasty, “there ain’t much to it. All 
you do is to take several different things— 
it don’t matter what they are, so long as 
they taste bad and ain’t poison—and you 
mix ’em together with water. You can 
season it with a little somethin’, if you 
want to; but it ain’t necessary. And after 
you get it all mixed, you sell it. That’s 
all.” 

“Oh!” says the man—just that way. 
“Oh!” he says, calm and quiet. “Now, 
Billy” I says to myself, “here’s where 
somethin’ starts.” But it didn’t. That’s 
all the man said—just “Oh!” He set for 
as much as a minute, lookin’ at the Pro- 
fessor across the table, with a hot shine 


’ 
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comin’ in his eyes. He was mad clear 
through, but he didn’t let go. ‘‘All right, 
my friend” he says. “It’s a big world, 
but we’ll meet again.” And with that he 
got up and walked out. I expect he’d 
have felt better if he’d knew how soon 
that other meetin’ was goin’ to come. 

After he was gone, I bought another one 
for the Professor and me. “Well” I says, 
after we’d had it, “I reckon we might as 
well count up and see how much we’ve 
got, before we light out for the next place. 
It’s been a bully week, ain’t it?” 

“Count up?” he says. ‘“Oh—you mean 


the money! You needn’t bother; it’s 
already counted.” 
“How much is there?” I says. “There 


must be five or six thousand, countin’ what 
that lad just give you. How much is it?” 

“There’s quite a bit”? he says to me. I 
didn’t like the sound of the way he said 
it, some way. It sounded hostile to me. 
Nor I didn’t like the look of him, neither, 
with his thin lip lifted up off his teeth and 
his little eyes glimmerin’. 

“Well” I says, “tell me how much is my 
share?” 

“Your share?” he says after me. ‘Why, 
were you figurin’ on gettin’ some of this 
money? I guess you couldn’t be—not 
yet—not till your aunt comes across.” 

“What’s that?” I says. My word, I’d 
clean forgot all about aunty, with all the 
excitement we’d been havin’. I remem- 
bered her now. “Do you mean I don’t 
get nothin’ at all out of this?” I says. 
“Why, it was my idea; you know it was.” 

“You don’t get anything out of me till 
I’ve got somethin’ out of you first” he says. 
“That was the contract. And I’m much 
obliged to you for the idea; but I didn’t 
agree to pay you anything for it. When 
your aunt sends you the money, then we’ll 
start in pardners; but not till then.” 

“Oh!” I says, just like the agency man 
had said it. “Oh!” I set there a minute 
and tried to think, but the inside of my 
head was kind of dazed, it seemed like. 
“Say” I says to him, “why can’t you just 
pay yourself out of my share of the win- 
nin’s till you’ve got the three thousand? 
That would be satisfactory to me.” 

“Yes?” he says. “I expect it would— 
me payin’ myself with my own money and 
makin’ you a present of it. No, sir; you 
might as well understand that this money’s 
mine.” 











Billy Fortune and the Rainbow’s End: William R. Lighton 


Well, I could have reached across the 
table and got him, and we could have had 
it out on the floor. I could have licked 
the daylights out of him. But that 
wouldn’t have been any satisfaction. I 
didn’t touch him; I just got up and went 
outdoors where I could get some fresh air 
and get my mind to workin’. 

“Billy Fortune” I says to myself, out 
on the sidewalk, “you’ve been neglectin’ 
somethin’ in this business, somewhere. 
Can you tell what it is?” 

But I was too disgusted to try. I 
drilled around for a while, and then I went 
in another place where I could be alone 
by myself till I could mebbe figure out what 
I was goin’ to do. The agency lad was in 
there, over in a corner, with his elbows up 
on the table and his face in his hands, 
broodin’. I judged we felt pretty much 
the same, and I was hungry for some com- 
pany like him; so I went over and set down. 
He wasn’t a bit friendly to me at first, till 
Id lit in and told him. Then he motioned 
to the man behind the bar. Pretty soon 
we'd got to be real chummy and confiden- 
tial, thinkin’ up new names for callin’ the 
Professor; but we couldn’t seem to arrive 
anywhere in fixin’ up what we was goin’ 
to do about it. All afternoon we was at 
it, and we went to supper together after 
while; but I couldn’t see that our talkin’ 
had helped any. It brought us out at 
the end just exactly where we’d started 
at the beginnin’. 

“He’s nothin’ but a common crook” 
says the lad, “but he’s a slick one. You 
and me are stung. We might as well 
wave our money good-by.” 

“Well, mebbe so” I says; “but I’m goin’ 
to have one more seance with him. Mebbe 
somethin’ might kind of occur to me.” 

He wasn’t at the hotel. The hotel man 
said he’d paid up about dark and gone out, 
and he’d seen him goin’ down the railroad 
track toward the water tank, totin’ his 
gripsack, like he might be meanin’ to catch 
the night train there. The train would 
be comin’ along in a few minutes now. 
That’s what the hotel lad said. 

I found him down by the tank, stretched 
out on the ground with a quart bottle 
beside him and only a couple little drinks 
left in it, and him sound asleep with his 
mouth hangin’ wide open and his gripsack 
for a pillow. He didn’t budge when I 
touched him with my boot. He was 
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plumb dead to the world. “Careful, now, 
Billy!” I says; and I stooped over and 
wormed the gripsack out from under his 
head, a little bit at a time. He never 
stirred. When I'd got it in my hand, I 
tiptoed away from him and hiked back to 
the hotel to find the girl. I hadn’t set 
eyes on her since yesterday; but she come 
to her door with her eyes wide and anx- 
ious. 

“Say,” I says, “the Professor was 
quittin’ us—sneakin’ off all alone with all 
the money. I’ve got him located, and I’m 
goin’ back to him to finish up with him. 
Here; you take this and keep it till I get 
through with him. If he’s got any in his 
pockets, I’ll get it; and then in the mornin’ 
we'll sort of divide it around, fair.” I give 
her the gripsack; and then I went down in 
my clothes and dug out what I had of my 
own, all but a little I might need. ‘Put 
this with the rest” I says, “because it’s 
liable to be a sort of a frolicky night, before 
we get done, and it mightn’t be real safe 
on me. You keep it for me. And _to- 
morrow you can start home with plenty.” 

Her feelin’s was croppin’ out on her, 


strong. “He was going away with it?” 
: «eta = J 
“Oh, the scoundrel! The thief!’ She 


set the gripsack down on her bed and come 
back to me at the door. “I'll take good 
care of it’? she says; and then she come 
close up to me and laid both of her little 
hands on my arm, lookin’ up in my face. 
““You’ve done more for me than you know” 
she says. ‘‘He’s a bad man. I don’t care 
what you do to him; but—please—for my 
sake, Mr. Fortune, don’t run any risks 
for yourself. Do be careful—for my sake.” 

Well, I was meanin’ to be careful, but 
not just the way she meant. I was goin’ 
to be careful to make it all complete. The 
first thing, I rustled around till I’d found 
the agency chap, and I give him the news, 
and me and him arranged it together. I 
went back to keep my eye on the Pro- 
fessor, in case he waked up, and the other 
lad put out for the Sioux camp. By and 
by here he come, and he had as many as 
forty of the bucks along with him, all 
dressed out with feathers and paint and 
fixin’s, and a couple of the young ones was 
packin’ a couple of hide drums. The lad, 
he made ’em set down in a ring, with the 
Professor in the middle, and I set to work 
and built up a bonfire a little ways from 
him, so he could see good when he waked 
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up. He hadn’t stirred hand nor foot yet. 
The train had pulled in and gone again, 
but he’d snored right on through. He was 
still snorin’ when we’d got the thing all 
set; and then the agency man signed to 
the bucks and they started off, drummin’ 
and singin’. 

Did you ever hear ’em make their music? 
Well, you tell me this. How would you 
like to wake up sudden out of a hard drunk 
and be layin’ beside a railroad track in 
the middle of the night, and not likely 
rememberin’ where you were or how you’d 
happened to be there, and see a big row 
of them painted faces around you with 
firelight on ’em, and hear drummin’ and 
singin’, with your head achin’, and your 
mouth dry and furry clear down your 
throat, and your mind just goin’ round and 
round? Would you relish that? The Pro- 
fessor didn’t, then. He roused up, after 
a bit, and rolled over part way, openin’ 
up one of his mean eyes; and then they 
both snapped open and he set up sudden, 
starin’, and starin’, and starin’, with his 
jaw droppin’ down. He tried to scramble 
up onto his feet, but he fell back again, 
and after that he just set there, not sayin’ 
a word nor makin’ a sound, but only lookin’ 
and lookin’. It pleased me, standin’ back 
in the shadow and watchin’ him. And ina 
minute I crept up behind him, light and 
easy, and tipped him over on his back, 
with me settin’ straddle of his chest and 
the neck of a bottle of Dr. Jonah Fish’s 
Golden Specific Oil poked in between his 
teeth. 

“Take it” I says. “Take plenty. 
There’s more.” And I made him drink 
it all, every last drop, before I got off of 
him. 

Oh, well, I can’t tell you about the rest 
of the night. We just took charge of him, 
and run him up and down, all over the 
town, doin’ more different things with him 
than a spry man could count up in quite 
a while. Whenever we couldn’t think of 
anything more, somebody else would hap- 
pen along and join in with us, and he’d 
tell us somethin’ fresh; and every little 
bit there’d be a new bottle of the oil for 
him. It was sure one swift night. 

It was gray mornin’ when the rest of 
‘em got tired out and quit, and left the 
three of us in a back room somewhere, 
around a table—me and the Professor and 
the agency man. The Professor, anybody 
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could see that he’d had a plenty; but there 
was one more thing to be settled yet. 
I fetched out my last bottle of oil from my 
tobacco pocket behind and set it in the 
middle of the table, where he could keep 
his eyes on it. 

“Now, Professor,” I says, “about that 
money? How are we goin’ to divide it 
up?” 

He had to try two or three times before 
he could answer me, on account of his 
voice bein’ all dried up. ‘Any way” he 
says in a chokin’ whisper. “I don’t care 
how.” 

“Well, then” I says, “this man gets his 
thousand back, don’t he?” 

“T guess so”’ whispers the Professor. 

“And I get thirds of what’s left, to pay 
for my idea, don’t I?” I says. 

“Yes” whispers the Professor. 


“All right” I says. “Now we'll go 
count it. The girl’s got it, over to the 
hotel. Come on.” 


But she wasn’t there. No, sir. She’d 
gone. She’d left the night before, goin’ 
east, the hotel man said, right after I’d 
been to see her. She’d told him she was 
leavin’ unexpected, and he was to tell us 
good-by for her, when we come around. 
Yes, she’d took all the things out of her 
room. No use goin’ up to look, because 
he’d helped her over to the depot with ’em 
himself. No, she hadn’t left him a blessed 
thing to give tofeiher one of us, except 
he was to be sure to tell us good-by for 
her. 

Well, I guess it must have been ten 
o’clock in the mornin’ that me and the 
Professor was settin’ together on the edge 
of the sidewalk, for company, up the 
street a ways, tryin’ to get reconciled to 
it. 

“Billy” says the Professor, “have you 
got the price of a drink on you? [I sure 
need one, and I’m broke flat.” 

I didn’t have to feel in my pockets to 
find out. “No, I ain’t” I says. “She’s 
got all there is left.” 

“Oh, well!” he says, givin’ a sad motion 
with his hand; and then we both kept still 
a while. 

“Any way” I says, “mebbe it’ll be doin’ 
her some good, now she’s quit this way of 
livin’ and gone home to her mother.” 

The Professor squinted around at me, 
with his little eyes all dulled over. 
“Mother?” he says. “Whose mother?” 








“Take it’? I says. ‘Take plenty.’’ 


“Her own 
told me 


“Why, her mother” I says. 
mother, back in Illinois. She 
about it.” 

He was so weary with it, he didn’t seem 
able even to sneer at me. ‘Did she?” 
he says, real listless. ‘You fool, she 
don’t belong in Illinois. She hasn’t got 
any mother that I ever heard of, in Illi- 
nois or anywheres else. She’s been string- 
in’ you. She’s right cute at that. That’s 
what made her so valuable to me. That’s 
why I picked her up, down in Fort Worth, 
where she was runnin’ a dance hall. Per- 
fectly smooth, she was. Why, Billy, it 
was her that put up u.«scheme with me 
for doin’ you out of your money. She’s 
been awful valuable to me. I certainly 
hate losin’ her.”’ 


Hck 


Right then was when a man come along 
the sidewalk and stopped beside us. A 
big man, he was, in a corduroy ridin’ 
outfit, with the dust all over him. 

“Does either one of you fellows happen 
to want a job?” he says. 

“T do” I says. “But please don’t tell 
me it’s herdin’ sheep.” 

“That’s exactly what it is” says he. 
“Twenty-five dollars a month and your 
board.” 

“Not me!” I says. But when he’d 
gone on a little ways, I called after him. 
“Wait a minute!” I says. “Yes, Tl 
take it.” 

So that’s what makes me say what I 
do about rainbows. They’re deceitful. 
You can’t depend on ’em a mite. 








And I made him drink it all, every last drop 











Next month, in SUNSET MAGAZINE, William R. Lighton, the creator of Billy Fortune, 
begins a story to which he has given years of thought and preparation before putting pen 
to paper. Its fundamental idea, as Mr. Lighton phrases it, is: ‘“‘No land, no matter 
what the manner or profit of its use, has come into its own until the home has taken 
root in it—until the home-makers have put their sweat and blood into it, have buried 
some of their dead in it, have established themselves upon it and become a part of it, 
not as adventurers, but as home-makers.” It is a magnificent story—the best thing 
Mr. Lighton’s active literary life has yet produced—a vital vibrant narrative of the 
struggle for possession of land, waged between stockmen and farmers, and complicated 
still further by a love plot that makes a double battle-ground of a sturdy stockman’s 
life. Incidentally, running through the story like a gay thread, is the lovable personality 
of Billy Fortune, a subordinate character but brightening the tale of love and war with 
bits of his delicious philosophy and amiable interference in the love-affairs of others. 
“THE MAN WHO WON?” begins in December and will run through most of 1914. 
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The Road-Maker of British Columbia 


HERE is a man in the government 
of the Canadian province of British 


Columbia whom all western motor- 
ists love. His name is Thomas Taylor— 
Honorable Thomas Taylor, to be official; 
but to the old-timers he is “Tom” Taylor 
and to the highway enthusiasts he is known 
from San Diego to Rupert as ““Good Roads” 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor comes by this sobriquet 
quite naturally. As a champion of good 
roads he has few equals and no superiors, 
and the work he has done in his department 
will stand for all time in Western Canada 
as a monument to his memory. 

British Columbia has a right to be proud 
of its roads. Road-building in country 
such as makes up the greater part of the 
Pacific Canadian province is an enormously 
difficult task. Immense obstacles have to 
be overcome and the road-makers find 
knotty problems demanding solution at 
almost every step. Yet, since 1903 the total 
mileage of roads and trails in British Colum- 
bia has been increased from 10,956 to 18,355, 
an addition of 7375, almost all good roads. 

Since 1908 “Good Roads” Taylor has 
been the deus ex machina and the progress 
has been steady. In that year the Public 
Works Department was separated from the 
Department of Lands and Mr. Taylor was 
placed in charge. He immediately an- 
nounced a plan of reorganization and this 
has been extended from year to year until, 
this season, the department will consist 
of a most complete and competent staff 
with the Minister, Deputy Minister, Public 
Works Engineer, an Engineering Branch, 
and Accounting Branch, thirty-two Road 
Superintendents and four Bridge Superin- 
tendents. The Engineering Branch com- 
prises six Resident Engineers established at 
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different centers in the province to super- 
vise the work of the superintendents, par- 
ticularly as regards the proper location of 
roads and bridges. 

Mr. Taylor and his assistants recognize 
fully that the old methods of road-building 
have become obsolete. Standard - up-to- 
date types of road bed are being insisted 
upon and due regard is being paid to the 
all-important matter of location. There is 
now a comprehensive scheme for trunk 
roads embracing the entire province, and an 
organization has been perfected by which 
every district is closely identified with the 
remainder. One result of adaptingsmodern 
methods in regard to road types and loca- 
tion has been the reduction of the cost of 
transportation 100 per cent or more. 

The introduction of up-to-date road-mak- 
ing machinery has not only insured a better 
quality of work but has materially cut down 
the cost of the work. 

Standard types of bridges have been 
adopted and, with all permanent struc- 
tures, concrete and steel are used except 
where the traffic does not at present justify 
this expenditure. In such cases concrete 
piers are built with a view to replacing the 
wooden superstructures later. 


The trunk road programme already 
referred to embraces British Columbia’s 


portion of the Inter-Provincial Highway. 
The greater portion of this has already been 
surveyed, a large part of it has been built 
and provision has been made in this year’s 
estimates for a substantial sum towards 
further construction. 

Apart from this a large sum has been 
spent upon that portion of the International 
Highway lying within the borders of British 
Columbia and under Mr. Taylor’s direction 






































Thomas Taylor, of the Canadian provii ce of British Columbia, the energetic Minister of Public Works, 
known from Rupert to San Diego as ‘‘Good Roads ‘Taylor’ 


British Columbia may confidently be ex- 
pected to keep up her end of the load in 
this great work. 

Another scenic highway of vast interest 
to which the Government has paid consid- 
erable attention with excellent results is the 
Calgary-Banff road. By arrangement with 
the Dominion Government, the latter 


bears the cost of construction on this high- 
way as far as Castle mountain, with a steel 
bridge over the Bow river in Alberta. From 
that point the British Columbia Govern- 
ment shares the expenditure jointly with 
the Canadian Pacific railroad, constructing 
seventy miles through the heart of the 
Rocky mountains to Windermere. There 
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a junction is made with the existing Golden- 
Cranbrook road. By way of Cranbrook a 
return can be made into Alberta or, with the 
completion of the Inter-Provincial Highway, 
direct access may be gained to the coast. 

The establishment of Mt. Robson park, 
a scenic area of great magnificence, and the 
building and linking up of roads to make it 
accessible is another work of great impor- 
tance engaging the attention of ‘Good 
Roads” Taylor and his men. 

Coming to Vancouver island, a section 
of British Columbia by itself, containing 
close to 10,000 acres of land, on the southern 
end of which Victoria, the capital of the 
province, is located, one meets with another 
great piece of work in which Mr. Taylor 
and his department have several fingers. 
The development of Strathcona park, one 
of the finest scenic parks in the world, with 
its 800 square miles of magnificent territory, 
means, among many other things, the con- 
struction of proper highways within the park 
area and the making of connections with 
trunk roads at the north and south. 

On Vancouver island Mr. Taylor has 
established a system of roads and _ trails 
that has been the means of aiding tremen- 
dously in the settling up of the more remote 
districts as well as enhancing the prosperity 
of the older settled portions of the island. 
The roads in the northern part of the island, 
the roads and trails along the West Coast, 
the latter including a trail which will pres- 
ently connect any part of that coast with 
civilization; the projected road to Strath- 
cona park, the “world-famous Malahat 
Drive and innumerable highways and by- 
ways, testify to the ability, forethought, 
patience and energy of the :aan at the head 
of the Department of Public Works. 

In his codperation with the various 
public bodies both of Vancouver and of 
Vancouver island, Mr. Taylor has always 
shown himself to be a courteous, able and 
painstaking official; in every respect the 
right man in the right place. Deputations 
or individuals approaching him in his 
official capacity have found a man who is 
always willing to meet half way any prop- 
osition tending towards the good of the 
province. And, if there be one conspicuous 
quality in “Good Roads” Taylor’s char- 
acter it is that of the absolute sincerity of a 
man who has his whole heart in his work. 
It is, perhaps, too early to estimate the 
influence which this work will have upon 
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future generations, but it is neither too late 
nor too early to say that the administration 
of the Department of Public Works by the 
Hon. Thomas Taylor is one of the triumphs 
of a more than usually able government, 
which has developed in Sir Richard McBride 
a man whose selection of capable cabinet 
officers has been proved again and again. 

Mr. Taylor was born forty-eight years 
ago in London Township, Province of On- 
tario, Canada, his father having been a 
native of Ireland and his mother of Ontario, 
the latter a descendant of Colonel Talbot, 
aide-de-camp.to Lord Durham. Thomas, 
the fifth in a family of six children, was 
reared on a farm and attended the graded 
and high schools until the time of his father’s 
demise. There followed a course in the 
commercial college at London, Ont., and 
then the young man entered the offices of 
Taylor & Taylor, lawyers, where he re- 
mained for two years. 

In 1885, then twenty years of age and 
full of ambition and energy, Mr. Taylor 
went to Winnipeg, which was then just 
entering upon an era of importance as a 
community. He was variously employed 
there until 1888 when he went to British 
Columbia in the service of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. In 1889 he was removed 
to Donald, B. C., in connection with the 
mechanical and stores department of the 
road and, for a year, later, he was in charge 
of the company’s store at North Bend. 
Leaving the C. P. R. he became manager of 
the branch store of C. B. Hume & Co. at 
Revelstoke. Subsequently he took charge 
for the same firm at Trout Lake City and 
then became a partner in the firm and took 
an active part in its management until 1903. 
Mr. Taylor still retains a financial interest 
in the concern which is an important and 
extensive mercantile establishment with a 
number of branches. 

In politics, of course, Mr. Taylor is a 
staunch Conservative. In 1900 he received 
his party’s nomination as a member of the 
provincial parliament from Revelstoke dis- 
trict and was elected. He was reélected in 
1903, 1907, 1909 and in 1912. In 1908 he 
was called into the government by Sir 
Richard McBride, Premier, and, on the 21st 
of December of that year he was sworn in as 
minister of public works. 

Sixsmall by-paths branch out from “Good 
Roads” Taylor’s happy home; all promising 
to grow into good roads, too, in time. 

C. L. ARMSTRONG. 
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Dr. Luella Clay Carson, president of Mills College, California, the only woman's college on the Vacifie 
Coast. An educator of wide experience, and the author of a text-book used in 
Wellesley College and the public schools of New York City 


A Woman of Vision therance of this ideal she has given her life 
‘*PEARNED but modest, brilliant but work, first as dean of women in the Uni- 
LE unassuming, efficient but unselfish, versity of Oregon, and for the past four years 
with respect for men and reverence for as president of Mills College in California. 
God” is Dr. Luella Clay Carson’s charac- This latter institution has the unique 
terization of the ideal woman. To the fur- distinction of being the only woman’s college 
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on the Pacific Coast. Founded by Dr. 
and Mrs. Cyrus T. Mills, it has stood for the 
highest ideals in the education of women. 
With the death of Mrs. Susan Lincoln Mills 
in December last the college passed from the 
direct influence of its founders. At such 
a time in the history of an institution it is 
natural to look both backward and forward 
to view with gratulation and satisfaction 
the history of the past and to cast a pro- 
phetic glance into the future. Mills College 
has had an honorable record and its future 
is assured under such able leadership as 
that of its present president. 

Vision is one of the prime qualities of 
leadership, and this quality Dr. Carson 
possesses to a marked degree. It is inspir- 
ing to listen to her as she outlines her ideals 
for ‘“‘The Greater Mills College,” which the 
large-minded and generous citizens of this 
coast will undoubtedly make an actuality 
by generous endowment. While it is pos- 
sible to have a university on a log, with the 
student at one end and Mark Hopkins at the 
other, the modern college in order to meet 
modern conditions must be well equipped. 

“As to the material equipment” says Dr. 
Carson, ‘I am looking forward to the time 
when the college shall be appropriately 
housed in modern buildings uniform in 
color and material, with enough diversity 
in style to give variety. Though we have a 
splendid location and a good-sized campus 
of 150 acres, I am anxious that we should 
acquire about thirteen acres on the south. 
Upon this tract is a hill commanding a view 
of the surrounding country. This is an 
ideal location for a group of art buildings. 
In addition to groups of buildings on the 
campus I would have a row of splendid new 
buildings on both sides of Seminary avenue. 

“Tntellectually and morally a woman’s col- 
lege in the West must be upon broad founda- 
tions, for it has unusual opportunities for 
training women for the larger service required 
of them in this great Western common- 
wealth. Unlikethecolleges of an older civili- 
zation it is not bound by tradition and must 
prepare for a larger social and political life 
than was ever dreamed possible in the past. 

“Woman in the home has ever been the 
conserver of health, the promoter of com- 
fort, the divider of the loaf and the mis- 
sionary of beauty. She must perform these 
offices for the state as the home. To pre- 
pare her for these enlarged duties, courses 
of study should follow these four main lines. 
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“To conserve the Public Health a thor- 
ough knowledge of biology, bacteriology, 
sanitation, chemistry and physical culture 
are necessary. 

“To promote the public comfort and 
welfare requires an acquaintance with 
sociology, political economy and civics. 

“To divide the loaf requires an accurate 
acquaintance with foodstuffs and_ their 
proper preparation, together with all the 
variety of knowledge embraced in modern 
domestic economy. The problem of the 
high cost of living might be solved if 
women had a more accurate knowledge of 
the cost and quality of foodstuffs. 

“The missionary of beauty must have a 
broad grounding in painting, music, archi- 
tecture, sculpture and the drama. 

“Along with the intellectual training 
must go the developing and deepening of 
the spiritual nature which is the highest 
function of a woman’s college. And thus 
‘Greater Mills College’ will interpret to a 
new generation its motto ‘Pro Christo et 
Mundo.’ 

“Why not get this training at the great 
universities? you ask. University courses 
are prepared in the-main by men, for men, 
and from the mass of information a woman 
must select what she needs. In a woman’s 
college the courses are prepared especially 
for women. The selection has been made 
with the needs of women in view, and thus 
the time and energy of the student is saved.” 

This far-sighted president of Mills Col- 
lege was born in Portland, Oregon. Her 
parents were prominent pioneers of that 
state. Her early education was obtained in 
the schools of her native city. For two 
years she was a pupil at Mills, but ill- 
health compelled her to give up her work 
there. It is interesting to note that she 
was at Benicia during the Seminary’s last 
year at that place. The enthusiastic young 
girl listened eagerly to Dr. Mills’ account 
of the new buildings{which are the old 
buildings of the present, and to his plans for 
the enlarged usefulness of the school, little 
dreaming that some day she would be 
guiding the destinies of Mills College with a 
vision for its future which its founder never 
pictured in his most prophetic moments. 

Dr. Carson’s experience in teaching has 
been wide. She began her career as pre- 
ceptress in the Pacific University at Forest 
Grove, Oregon. Then she served as vice- 
principal of the Canch School of Portland, 
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from which position she was called to be 
dean of women at the University of Oregon. 
Always an intimate friend of Mrs. Mills, 
the latter chose her in 1909 to be her suc- 
cessor as president. 

Dr. Carson has traveled widely in this 
country and Europe. Recently she visited 
all the women’s colleges of the Eastern 
States. She is also a writer. Her best 
known work is a “Handbook of English 
Composition” which has been adopted by 
Wellesley College, and by the public 
schools of New York City. 

LELA ANGIER LENFEST. 
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A Plant-Master and His Power 


HE story of how Luther Burbank, by 

pollenation and selection, has created 
species of plants is not a new one; but very 
few even of his intimate friends know what 
a delicately sensitive human organism his 
intense study of plant-life has made of 
him, or how close in touch he is, as a result 
of his study, with life principles. To under- 
stand these things, a glance at his general 
method in the nursery is necessary. Hav- 
ing cross-fertilized, for example, the wild 
Siberian blackberry with the California 
wild blackberry, he collects and saves the 
myriads of tiny seeds, plants them and 
grows thousands of seedlings, puts them in 
the nursery, and selection and rejection 
begins. 

When he is thus at work his rapidity is 
marvelous. With quick glances at indi- 
vidual vines he moves down the long rows 
saying “Kill, keep; kill, keep,”’ while three 
or four trained employees follow him, mark- 
ing the plants to be saved. When he finds 
a specimen of striking and unusual promise, 
one almost or quite ready to be sent to the 
world, his well-known mark, a sort of a 
double cross, is made with his own hand. 
The rejected plants are immediately de- 
stroyed, for no plant of poor quality is 
allowed to remain and blossom, as its pollen 
might be carried by the industrious insect 
to the promising fruit and thus vitiate the 
good bloom. It is in this work of selection 
that one of the mysteries of Mr. Burbank’s 
genius is to be seen; for his is the instinct 
that knows by the “look” or perhaps “‘feel’’ 
of the plant whether it promises good or 
bad. Curious experts have proved that 
the instinctive judgment of the plant- 
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grower seldom errs. These have taken the 
trees discarded by the plant-creator, grown 
them by the side of the good trees and satis- 
fied themselves that the experimenter 
knows what he is about. 

There is no doubt that Burbank’s ex- 
treme sensitiveness as regards touch, sight 
and hearing, explains in a large degree his 
power to so unerringly select the plant best 
suited to survive as a producer for human 
welfare. But it is not the full explanation. 
Burbank not long ago in a conversation 
with the writer called attention to the well- 
known fact that some people attract each 
other, others repel. Domestic animals 
often have instinctive likings for some 
people, for others instinctive dislikes. 
Plants flourish under the care of some who 
try to garden. Other people, try as they 
may, are unable to make a plant flourish. 
The important point is that plants feel just 
as animals do, but in less degree, the kindly 
care or love bestowed upon them by their 
cultivators. Burbank’s explanation of this 
strange instinctive power is interesting: 

“There is,” he says, “a magnetism, a life 
principle, not yet well understood, which 
plays under sympathetic conditions be- 
tween human and human, between human 
and animal, between human and plant. 
The common carrier of this magnetism 
may be electricity—electricity, I repeat, 
being merely the carrier.” 

It is this hypothetical magnetism trans- 
ported on electricity that enables the Plant- 
Master, aided by his highly developed sen- 
sitiveness, to judge of the fitness of a plant 
to survive. Yet on the other hand it is this 
power, so refined as to make it appear the 
gift of the gods, which causes the ordinary 
visitor at the Santa Rosa gardens, or the 
average reader of results obtained in creat- 
ing species, to shake heads and mutter 
“Alchemist!” “wizard!” terms which Mr. 
Burbank in no manner deserves to have 
applied to him. He is human, the same as 
others, only he is a human far ahead of the 
time in development of sense-power and soul. 

Once understanding these qualities both 
mental and physical, one is prepared to 
accept many of the marvels of Burbank’s 
work-life; for, frail in body as the Plant- 
Master appears, what he does, and his 
output of work, is no less wonderful than 
the wonders of his gardens. For example, 
because of his close use of eyesight in ob- 
servation of plants during the day, it becomes 
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Luther Burbank of California, the plant-grower whose patient and persistent discoveries have 
benefited the entire civilized world 


necessary to rest this, the first of the 
senses. Yet it is a part of his busy day to 
record his thoughts; for a busy printing- 
press is awaiting his copy. How is this to 
be done? In the dead of the night he 
awakes, his fertile thought begins. He 
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reaches for the paper and pencil already 
handily placed; but no match is struck, no 
electric button turned. In the darkness, 
scratch, scratch, scratch goes the lead, and 
on it goes until sometimes four thousand 
words are recorded before the mind has 
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run down. Sometimes the writing is little 
more than a scrawl. Sometimes when 
paper runs short he cross-writes a page. 
But it is clearly enough done for the patient 
typist, perhaps with slight help from the 
composer, to unravel all for the clean type- 
written page. 

His sense of color also goes far beyond 
the usual. Like the blind he can tell color 
from the “‘feel.”” An ordinary bed of white 
appears to him not as one unbroken color, 
but perhaps a half-dozen shades from cream 
to pure white. He has been known to 
figure out a shade by conceiving it in his 
mind, and with this as a desired color to 
be realized in a new flower, to begin and 
successfully prosecute the search for a new 
plant rarity. 

The flowers of the Santa Rosa garden 
must be carefully guarded, for a visitor not 
educated into the real value of a rare speci- 
men may thoughtlessly pluck and carry 
away one of most worth. The fence around 
the garden is low so that the casual visitor 
may from the outside look into the modern 
Eden. Once the gate was left open and a 
little girl, peering through, could not resist 
the temptation to take a lily growing near. 
Now this lily had gone to seed, all but the 
top flowers. The flower was plucked and the 
childish hand rasped from the flower stem 
the small ripened seeds and they fell in the 
sand and gravel. In dismay Mr. Burbank 
missed the specimen—the culmination of 
the work of years gone! With tears trailing 
his cheeks he went in the house to his 
sister, and the two went back to where the 
lily had been taken. Mrs. Beeson suggested 
that probably the ripe pods, unattractive 
to the child who wanted only the flowers, 
might have been scattered near by. Surely 
enough one was found; then Mr. Burbank 
got down on his hands and knees in the 
sand and patiently hour after hour hunted 
till nearly all the very minute seeds were 
recovered. 

It is very natural for the Plant-Master 
to be deeply interested in human character, 
as his little book, ‘“The Training of the 
Human Plant,” attests. In judging the 
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worth of the human it is probably the 
introactive magnetism that gives him the 
discernment. This is noted in his attitude 
to visitors at the gardens. He is fully 
cognizant that the very seconds of his own 
life must be conserved for his great work, 
yet he is strangely alive to the rational 
sympathy of a serious visitor. The mere 
curious caller receives short shrift, while the 
man who brings a real thought or a good 
criticism, who comes with a message, is 
immediately recognized and is sure of a 
hearing. Quoting from Goethe, “‘A friendly 
thought is the purest gift mankind can 
afford to man,” he once reflected this idea 
in an autograph. This explains why he 
often takes a holiday for recreation and 
interchange of ideas. ‘There is all the 
difference between men that there is be- 
tween wheel-barrows and watches” he said 
again in the interview referred to. The 
many-jeweled watch finds an open door at 
Burbank’s. He is, therefore, as far as his 
time allows, as careful a student of striking 
human character as he is of the wonders of 
his fields and greenhouses. It was a most 
intense disappointment to him that John 
Muir and Thomas Edison passed him by, 
giving as their reason for doing so the very 
courteous ‘‘We do not wish to disturb the 
work.” 

Mr. Burbank is no doubt far in advance 
of his time on many points of science. ‘All 
communication is by means of vibration” 
he says. ‘Sound is borne on vibrations of 
air, heat by water, light flies on the wings 
of ether. Shall we not say that mind is 
borne on wings of electricity? And is not 
the so-called mental telepathy” (in which 
Mr. Burbank believes on the basis of his 
own experience) “the faint-shadowing forth 
of what may later be a clear truth to us, 
that mind may talk to mind over the 
gulfs of space?” This is not the exact 
wording Mr. Burbank gave to his ideas 
spoken during the hour we talked together, 
but the substance stated. This thought is 
an indication of the intensity with which 
he is peering into the mysteries of life. 

HENRY MEADE BLAND. 
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Wrrent GOmment on Western Affairs 


ied By Walter V. Woehlke | 


A Coéperative Melon-Cutting 

N 1908 the Imperial valley, stretching 

its tawny length along the border be- 

tween California and Mexico, was can- 
taloupe-mad. During the three preceding 
years the pioneer growers of muskmelons 
had cleared two hundred and three hun- 
dred dollars an acre, marketing their out- 
put in June when no other. melons appeared 
on the Eastern markets. Cantaloupes 
promised ready cash in large quantities, 
a commodity the valley needed sadly. So 
everybody planted muskmelons and _ laid 
in a supply of blank checks. 

Eighteen hundred carloads went out. 
The valley, holding its breath, braced itself 
against the shock of the money avalanche 
that would presently sweep across the 
Colorado. But the avalanche of cash did 
not come. Bills came instead. When 
freight and selling charges had been de- 
ducted, less than nothing remained of the 
selling price. Of course the railroads, being 
handy, were blamed for a large share of the 
calamity. 

For three successive seasons history 
repeated itself. Though ever increasing 
quantities of cantaloupes were poured into 
the void of the Eastern markets, no profits 
came back. Few growers were lucky 
enough to cover the cost of production. 

In 1912 the growers were exceedingly 
tired of work that did not even bring them 
glory. A record-breaking crop was on the 
vines that year. Should distribution be 
handled in the usual chaotic manner, the 
fiasco would be worse than ever. The 
growers went after the dozen big commis- 
sion houses that marketed the crop. Hith- 
erto these firms had worked in the dark, 
each one anxious to conceal its operations 
fromall others, eager to take trade away from 
the other fellow by underbidding, all simul- 
taneously shipping to the same markets, 
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glutting them with fruit and forcing the 
wholesale price to zero while other markets, 
neglected, remained bare. 

The growers forced the shippers to get 
together, to organize a clearing-house, to 
divide the country into districts, to assign 
exclusive territory to the various firms and 
to regulate shipments into each district 
according to market conditions. 

In 1911 the growers shipped 2800 car- 
loads and lost money. In 1912 they shipped 
3100 carloads under the new plan and made 
a fair profit. receiving on the average a 
dollar a crate net for cantaloupes costing 
sixty-five cents to produce, pick, haul and 
pack. 

This year the crop reached the enormous 
total of 3600 carloads, twice the size of the 
disastrous 1908 crop, yet the net proceeds 
per crate averaged a dollar and twenty 
cents. Profits of eighty dollars an acre were 
the rule rather than the exception. 

If an automobile manufacturer with an 
output of a hundred thousand motor-cars 
a year employed a dozen agents to sell the 
machines for what they would bring, if 
these agents simultaneously rushed the 
cars into half a dozen of the largest cities, 
the manufacturer would be ruined in a 
year. Growers of perishable fruit, vege- 
tables, grapes and melons, forced to dis- 
pose of their output in a few weeks, have 
followed this sales’ plan for years, are still 
following it. Only by a miracle, by the 
magic power of sustaining life inherent 
in the soil, have so many of them survived 
successive seasons of disaster. 

The example of the melon growers proves 
that the country’s markets are wide, large 
and hungry enough to absorb at fair prices 
all that is produced, provided the products 
are distributed methodically. The apple 
growers of the Northwest, after two seasons 
of unsatisfactory returns, have realized 




















This year the cantaloupe crop in the Imperial valley, California, reached the enormous total of 3600 carloads. 
Under the new cooperative method of distribution the net proceeds per crate averaged a dollar and 
twenty cents instead of a loss, as during the three preceding seasons of unorganized marketing 


this fact. This year the North Pacific 
Fruit Distributors, a codperative sales’ 
agency, is handling the output of seventy- 
eight producers’ associations scattered over 
six states. Practically all the fruit growers 
in a territory covering one-fifth the area of 
the continental United States have joined 
hands to solve the marketing problem. 
Never before have so many elements scat- 
tered over as large, as diversified an area 
been brought together in one compact 
organization. One successful season should 
knit this codperative organization together 
so firmly that the growers will never return 
to a selling system formulated in the dark 
ages of agriculture. 


Taxing Honesty to Promote Fraud 


N the manufacture of port, sherry, toxay, 

Malaga and other brands of sweet wine 
a portion of the grape juice is distilled into 
brandy and added to the fermented fluid. 
This indispensable process, by which no for- 
eign substance is mixed with the blood of the 
grape, is practiced the world over wherever 
sweet wines are made—except in Ohio. 

For many years a tax of three cents a 
gallon has been levied upon wines, includ- 





ing the sweet varieties. Under this tax 
a large wine industry sprang up in Cali- 
forhia, many millions were invested in vine- 
yards and plants. And the output of these 
plants was pure. 

A few months ago Senator Atlee Pomer- 
ene—of Ohio—presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee a measure designed to 
raise the tax on grape brandy used in the 
fortification of sweet wines from three cents 
to a dollar ten cents a gallon. No temper- 
ance society had asked for this increase; 
it had not been recommended by any de- 
partment of the Government; the populace 
did not clamor for it; winemakers and vine- 
yardists were not asked concerning its 
effect upon their business; no public hear- 
ings were held before the committee fa- 
vorably reported onit. Like Pallas Athene, 
the thirty-fold increase in the tax sprang 
full grown out of the Jovian head of the 
Senator—from Ohio. 

Of course the California grape growers 
hastily sent a delegation to protest against 
this arbitrary exorbitant increase. In 
Washington the Californians «met a dele- 
gation come to insist upon the increase in 
the tax. This delegation also consisted of 
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The height of the season in a Californian vineyard, and the height of perfection in grapes 


winemakers—from Ohio. Unable to grow 
the European grapes from which the only 
real sweet wine can be made, Ohio uses 
native grapes and sweetens them with beet 
sugar, but the product has never been able 
to compete with the real article. 

The proposed tax would double the cost 
of the pure Californian sweet wines; Ohio’s 
imitation sweet wines, not being subject 
to the tax, would enjoy a wider market. 

Do these facts throw light on the par- 
ties who sired the proposition that sprang, 
full grown, from the cranium of the Ohio 
Senator? 


The Californians countered. They pro- 
posed that a tax of twenty-five cents a 
gallon be placed upon spurious sweet wines, 
upon sugar-water tinctured with grape 
juice and masquerading as wine; such a 
tax, they maintained, would protect the 
consumer by driving the doctored, adul- 
terated article out of the market. 

Instantly there arose a great howl, a wild 
wail against the proposed tax on adulter- 
ated impure wine, upon an artificially made 
beverage sailing under false colors. The 
same parties who proposed to have the hon- 
est pure product of California’s vineyards 





Well-kept vineyards delight the observer in California and rival those of France in luxuriant beauty 
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dairying and hog raising in the Pacific Northwest?” “I have five children and 
$900? Would you advise me to come to California with these assets to raise 
chickens and truck?” “I’m a singer and have saved $2000. I love country 
life. Can you tell me whether I could make a living and develop an orange 
grove with my capital and voice?” ‘Where is there an opening for a 
carpenter with a little capital?” ‘How are the motor roads on Vancouver 


Island?’ 


Sunset Service Bureau 

These are some of the questions addressed to SuNSET. Letters of inquiry 
concerning a thousand subjects and Western localities are steadily growing in 
number. With the increasing interest in the West and its affairs, engendered 
by the opening of the Panama Canal, the stream of inquiries addressed to SuN- 
SET will becomé a torrent. This vast amount of correspondence will be handled 
through a Service Bureau, conducted by Walter V. Woehlke, whose reputation 
as a writer upon western development is nation-wide. Mr. Woehike will 
make the Bureau a recognized clearinghouse for accurate, authentic infor- 
mation concerning the West. In codperation with Western agricultural colleges, 
civic organizations and similar factors he will supply disinterested information 
and advice as detailed, as accurate, as truthful as it is possible under the 
limitations of the human equation. 


Why “The Pacific Monthly?” 

There is to be more than ever reason for that descriptive title of SUNSET. 
The people of the Pacific Coast front the Pacific ocean and the countries ¥ vhos¢ 
shores it washes as consciously and as significantly as the people of the A 
Coast look across the Atlantic ocean to the countries of Europe. The 
ocean is the ocean of action for the twentieth century. Throughou 
SUNSET will reflect the action upon t i ag I 
oldest and the newest of the world’s civilization. 


Sunset’s War iain 


The story of the 1 pe ndin e contest betaveen t! 












west coast of America| for the dominance of the icific will | told in S SET 
yy Arthur Street, whom thi s magazine is sending as special war correspondent, 
so to speak, an editor ‘lal commissioner who is to make a tour of the entire 
ocean and cent hunch. a journey round the world to make a personal analysis 
of the great changes which must inevitably follow the opening of the Panama 
Canal. At all points our commissioner will be brought into direct personal 
touch with the strong men and influences at work in moulding the new develop- 
ments and his reports will include living tot men and influences 

It would be hard to find a more highly qt missioner to undertake 


the enormous task of reporting upon the 
about to witness than the man who has sa the Pacific in the inter- 
est of SuNsEt’s readers. Arthur Street, for nearly twenty years, has been 
known to the newspaper and magazine press of America as a special student 
f large movements held commanding positions on the 
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standard peri - als of both coa and his collective index and digest of the 





newspapers of the ucted by him for fifteen years, has given 
him an unu ny fami y with public affairs, both domestic and international. 

The Pac ‘fie C oast er \merica stands at the edge of a vast and epic panorama 
of future human action in which the interests of the entire world must be, 
from now on, indissolubly engrossed. The reflection of that world drama in 
the pages of Sunset is irresistibly a part of the magazine’s duty to the potential 


region it represents. 
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Thereby Hangs a Tale! 


SUNSET does not pretend or intend to be all description or analysis. It 
knows that the very people most interested in its reflection of the Twentieth 
Century Land and Sea are just as fond of a good story as those who take no 
heed of social or economic movements. And SUNSET will keep faith with these 
people at every point. 


“The Man Who Won’? 


William R. Lighton, the creator of Billy Fortune, has written a noble story 
of Wyoming, the story of the battle for the possession of land between the 
forces of stock-grazing and home-making. Incidentally a beautiful and 
appealing love story is involved. And Billy Fortune, though a subordinate 
character in this big story, is up to his old tricks all through it, and his quaint 
philosophy and humorous personality make many a bright spot in this narra- 
tive of love and war. Arthur Cahill has gone to Wyoming with the author and 
his illustrations, made, in some cases, from the originals, will add much to the 
pleasure of this story which will run through most of the year. 


A Detective Story as an Extra Serial 


In absolute contrast to “The Man Who Won” is “The Allison Pearls,” by 
Edward H. Hurlbut, author of the popular Lanagan stories of the San Fran- 
cisco underworld. This new Lanagan story, which is a deepening mystery 
until the final chapter, deals with a baffling robbery in San Francisco high life. 


Short Stories 

During the last few years, during which Sunset has gained a national 
reputation as an authority upon Western beauty and development, the maga- 
zine has also steadily gained in reputation for the excellence of its fiction. 
Some of the best writers now appearing before the reading public are contrib- 
utors to SUNSET. Among these SuNset for 1914 will number Peter B. Kyne, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, John Fleming Wilson, Charles G. D. Roberts, Hugh 
Johnson, John Kenneth Turner, George Pattullo, Hamlin Garland, Grant 
Carpenter, William Hamilton Osborne and Herman Whitaker. 


A Great Miscellany 


In addition to the special features enumerated here, there will be a wealth 
of miscellaneous material, chief among which may be mentioned a series on 
that vital topic “Immigration” by Robert Newton Lynch, of the California 
Immigration Commission, a series giving the romantic story of ‘‘the golden 
goddess,” being the history of Pacific Coast gold mining, from placer to stock 
exchange, by Arthur Dunn, and the autobiography of one of the most in fluen- 
tial pioneers of the Oregon country. 


Sunset’s Pictures 

The appearance of the magazine will be improved, which is saying no 
small thing, for the color illustrations of SUNSET have made it widely known 
in this regard. These color pictures will be maintained and will be given 
greater interest by being made, so far as is practicable, from successful examples 
of color-photography. In illustration and in dress, generally, the magazine 
will continue to advance. 
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Publishers’ Announcement! 





Sunset Becomes a Twenty-five-cent Magazine 





ee with the December number, SUNSET, the Pacific 
Monthly, enters upon another stage of its advancement. 


For many months the publishers of the Magazine have been experi- 
menting, with their own money, to produce a magazine of two-fold quality 
—hbeautiful and efficient—and to learn the cost of doing so. Additional 
illustrations in color—the most expensively produced of any similar pages 
in the country—and employment of some of the leading writers of 
description and fiction in America, these have been the materials of this 
experiment. 


SUNSET, as it is today, is the result. The change of price to twenty- 
five cents means that experimental excellence now becomes permanent 
and the way is paved to go on to make a bigger and better magazine. 


Under the stimulus of added resources, a big investment is being 
made to bring SUNSET to the point of excellence demanded of its new 
position. The pages of this announcement show definitely the extent 
to which the Magazine realizes its obligation. 


The Personality of a Magazine 

To be a regular and welcome visitor to the reading-tables of intelligent men 
and women, a magazine must have an individuality, a definite personality. 
Sporadic hit-or-miss efforts to stir by the shock of sensation, to catch the pass- 
ing interest in a fad of the day or merely to fi!l the empty leisure of an hour— 
none of these things can establish a magazine as a constant factor in the life 
of a home. Not all magazines aim to be this; most of them hope for it; some of 
them achieve it. 

SuNSET, the Pacific Monthly, claims to have become such a factor in the 
life of one hundred and fifty thousand homes, in many parts of the world, 
because of a definite and consistent personality. It has been possible to create 
and maintain this individuality because the magazine is published with a 
definite purpose, separated from that of immediate profit, and because, in the 
fulfilment of that purpose, Sunse’ has consistently reflected the personality 
of the remarkable territory it serves. 

The Pacific Coast of North America has a personality as individual and as 
easily recognized as that of the friend whose appearance attracts and whose 
activities interest us. It is a region of varied and in many respects transcendent 
beauty; it is a country thrilling with the pulse of new development, aflame with 
the ideal of turning waste places into homes, elated by consciousness that 
there is no better place anywhere {or the larger life of earnest men and women. 
The mere feflection of this personality has been enough to make a magazine 
and to give it an important place among the publications of America. 

The personality of a friend develops, grows richer, finer, more admirable 
as the years ripen it. The Pacific Coast obeys a similar law. Its magazine 
must keep pace or be an imperfect reflection. SUNSET for 1914 is the answer 
to this demand. 
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First, as to Beauty 
More people today are cognizant of the attractions of Nature than were 
ware of them yesterday and more will learn the lesson next year. Why? 





Be ise the automobile is showing us our own surroundings as we have had 
no a} ol KNOW! r them before 
From Border to Border through the Wonderful West 


To properly show forth in this modern manner the thousand wonders 








of our west coast, SUNSET has purchased a six-cy ler touring car, induced 
E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., to postpone for a | 'e his impending trip into 
‘Inner st Asia” and ha ade him godspeed from the ‘Mexican border to the 

yuntain wall along the Alaskan line bey | Hazelt in British Columbia. 
It ill take Mr. Powell a year to set d es aoc he ‘‘Log of the SUNSE1 
Car” and thi pict ire of the magnificent Farthest Dad sale ta bees 
col of its endless variety, by man who has seen the wonder and the ote 
of the world besid the most thorough work of its kind that has 

{ been done 





There is alwavs reason enough to come to see the wonders of the Pacific 
Coast. but in rors there will be an exciting cause which will turn westward 
the steps of countl thousands who might not otherwise be brought to the 

int of taking the trip. To celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal by 

United States, our Government will hold in rors an international exposi- 
tion at Sar Francisco, t te having been chosen in token of the importance 

the Isthmian waterway to the Pacific Coast. This exposition will open in 
“des a ; a ae 
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Yes said Edith, “we promised 
we’d practice while visiting Uncle Jack just 
as we do at home, but don’t you hate it?” 

“One, two, three, four, five—one, two, 
three, four, five—la, la, la, la, la—la, la, 
la, la, la, went Harry’s fingers on the key- 
board. “Oh, if only we could play some 
music instead of this stupid exercise!”’ 

“You can, if you want to!’ said Uncle 
Jack’s voice from the next room. ‘Practice 
faithfully for a half hour, each of you, and 
I promise each of you can play some real 
music!” 

Neither Harry nor Edith knew what 
Uncle Jack meant. But they knew he 
didn’t make strange promises without be- 
ing able to ‘‘make good,” as Harry said. 
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So each practiced a half hour, faithfully— 


and then— 
* * * * & 


“Did you practice faithfully?’ Mother 
asked, when Uncle Jack brought the 
children home from their visit. 

“Indeed we did!” said Harry and Edith 
together. ‘‘Oh, it was just fun for—” 

“Uncle Jack has the dandiest piano—we 
played all sorts of things and—” 

“Mother, isn’t a sonata a wonderful 
thing—the way it’s put together, I mean, 
and—” 

“Mother, I thought you said that dance 
music wasn’t usually good music? Uncle 
Jack says—” 

“Mother, did you know there was a kind 
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“IT Suppose We've Got to Practice” 


of music that has the same base all 
through—and yet it’s pretty? Uncle Jack 
has three—”’ 

“Children, children!” Mother clapped her 
hands to herears. ‘‘What are you talking 
about? Tell me now, slowly, 
and one at a time.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s been won- 
derful,’’ began Edith. ‘Uncle 
Jack has a piano that plays 
with rolls of paper and with 
your feet and—”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ interrupted Mother, 
in her turn. “Those dreadful things! 
I’m surprised at Uncle Jack. I hope 
he didn’t let you use it—and you 
studying real music so hard!” 

“But, Mother dear, you don’t under- 
stand! Uncle Jack’s is quite different from 
that one across the street. He says there 
is only one piano player that really plays 
music. It’sa Pianola. And—” 

“Uncle Jack says we haven’t been study- 
ing music at all!” burst in Harry. ‘Why, 
neither of us know any music except waltzes 
ind marches—I hardly ever heard any 
music until I heard that Pianola—and I 
played it myself!” 

“Yes, Mother, he did say we weren't 
studying music—just studying the piano. 
He said it wasn’t any wonder we hated 
practice so, when we never heard any music. 
And—” 

“And, Mother, there 7s dance music that 
is beautiful!’ Harry was enthusiastic. 
“There is a piece called Anitra’s Dance, 
from—from—something, that is just as 
pretty as it can be, and Uncle Jack says it 
is the best kind of music!” 

“And he played us a piece that wasn’t 
exactly pretty, but so interesting, about 
the skeleton coming out and dancing, and 
what was it, Harry ?”’ 





the midnight fiddler 


SUNSE! 
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Macabre—Saint 


“Oh, I know—Dance 
Saens wrote it. And Uncle Jack showed us 
how a Symphony is put together, and a 
Sonata—they are almost alike, only one is 
for an orchestra, and one for a piano—”’ 

“Well, I can see how much you prac- 
ticed!”’ said Mother, distressed. 

“Oh, but we did!’ chorused Harry and 
Edith. ‘Uncle Jack said we could have 
two pieces for each fifteen minutes we 
practiced—and there wasn’t a day we 
didn’t practice ‘wo hours!” 

“Mother, get ws one, won’t you? I want 
to study music, as well as the piano. We 
can’t play, yet, but we love music and—” 

“And you can’t keep on loving it and 
learning about it without hearing it!”’ said 
Uncle Jack, unexpectedly again, from the 
doorway. “That’s right, Mother. They 
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“I Suppose We've Got to Practice’ 





learned more music in a week with my 
Pianola than in two years of five-finger 
exercises, as necessary as they are. If you 
don’t believe it—listen!”’ 

Uncle Jack sat down at the piano and, 
playing a few bars, asked, ‘‘What is that?” 


” was the 


“Chopin’s Military Polonaise,’ 
immediate answer. 

“And this?” 

“Grieg’s Berceuse—that’s the one witn 
the same base,” cried Harry, eagerly. 

“And this?” A beautiful soft strain 
sounded through the room. 

“Oh, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
—play it all, Uncle Jack, do!’ Edith 
clasped her hands, her eyes shining. 

“T can’t, unfortunately—but the Pianola 
can—and does!” 

Mother, a real music lover, was silenced. 


Again a few bars. 





It was a new thought—that her children 
had been studying only the instrument, 
not the music it could but did not make 
under their unskilled fingers. And it was 
a Pianola—the ‘‘machine”’ she had despised 
—which had aroused her children’s in- 
terest in the music she loved. After all, 
how could they love music, hearing only 
their own unskilled practice? And Uncle 
Jack was a good musician—and he evident- 
ly approved it— 

Harry and Edith now have a Pianola 
Piano of their own. They play on it 
only after honest practice—and then 
only good music. Edith plays Anitra’s 
Dance with her fingers, now, and Harry is 
learning the difficult Troll Dance from the 
same music. They cannot equal the 
Pianola as yet. 

“But I'll play it as well as the Pianola 
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“T Suppose We've Got to Practice”’ 


does, or bust!” Harry, attacking 
his practice daily, with interest and vim— 


because he now studies music and not the 


says 


instrument alone! 

If you, too, dislike practice and wonder 
where the beauty of the music you never 
hear may lie, ask your mother if she doesn’t 
think a means of studying music, as well 
as the instrument, might not be the spur 
to your ambition she hopes for. 

As a means towards a liberal and com- 


prehensive musical education, the Pianola 


The Stroud 
Pianola Piano 
Price $550 


There are but six genuine Pianola Pianos. 
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Piano far surpasses any agent hitherto 
known. 


This is recognized by such distinguished 
music teachers as Leschetizky, Marchesi, 
Reinecke, Van Der Stucken, Sir A. C. 
Mac Kenzie, Dr. Hans Richter, Walter R. 
Spaulding, George Coleman Gow and many 


others, and has been followed by its 


adoption for educational uses in such 


leading universities, colleges and schools as: 


Harvard, Columbia, Vassar, Tufts, New 
York Teachers’ College, Amherst, Radcliffe 
and over 150 others. 





These are the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stuyve- 


sant, Stroud and famous Weber. The Aeolian Company has spent many years and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, developing these six instruments, so that they would be not only the most 
fascinating means of entertainment ever devised, but would have wonderful educational value, 


as well. 
musical educators of the country. 


Many special courses for music study have been arranged, edited by the foremost 
To make sure of securing these and the other exclusive 


Pianola advantages, we advise you to write to us direct for free descriptive Booklet “‘S,’”’ and 
the address of the music store which is the sole agent for the Pianola Piano, in your vicinity. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall 


29-31-33 West 42nd St. 





New York 
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The love of music is born in ev 


the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is 
to hear the world’s best music 
it, but to understand and enjoy i 
instrument gives to you a thorou 
appreciation of the masterworks of 





music. 

The Victrola opens to you a 
new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating as it 
is entertaining, and completely 
satisfies your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly demonstrate 






the Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish 
to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
“HIS MASTER'S 0) (oe Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Rec US PAT OFF 


anadian Distributors 








The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


ery one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of music we hear 


easy for every one 
and not only to hear 
t, for this wonder 


gh 


Victor-Victrola 


XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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weighted down with the burden of an ex- 
cessive impost did the squealing. Ohio, 
shouting for a higher tax on California’s 
unadulterated product, with shaking voice 
and trembling finger begged the committee 
not to levy a tax upon a liquid deriving 
nothing but its name and color from the 
vine. 

Shall Congress adopt the scheme pro- 
posed by the Ohio Senator, tax an honest 
product to death that a dishonest product 
may enjoy a wider sale, tax-free? 

Is Private Hold-up a Public Virtue? 
HE Forest Service has rendered the 
nation most valuable service. It has 

preserved for future generations the bal- 
ance of the public timber, it is preventing 
forest fires, saving brush and timber cover 
on the West’s priceless watersheds, it is 
improving the public ranges, enlarging 
their capacity, it is exterminating rodents 
and jackrabbits, helping to increase the 
game supply, is reforesting barren areas, 
preaching sane, scientific lumbering meth- 
ods, is reducing the tremendous waste of 
forest products by investigation and dem- 
onstration and it has established the prin- 
ciple of public control over water-power 
sites and their development. 

But the Forest Service is not infallible. 
In its desire to make a record and please 
its master, the public, it may go too far, 
create friction by an overzealous adherence 
to a hard-and-fast policy. Here is a case 
in point: 

The South Yuba water system in the 
Sierra Nevada was started in 1856. Within 
this system are some thirty small reser- 
voirs and five hundred miles of ditches and 
canals, all having been in private owner- 
ship since the beginning. In 1905 the sys- 
tem—it had been operated at a loss since 
hydraulic mining was prohibited—was sold 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
This company determined to make the 
system pay by spending fifteen million 
dollars in the construction of large reser- 
voirs that would store the spring floods, in 
building canals, power plants and irrigation 
ditches to use the stored water after the 
potential power had been extracted from 
it. Every square foot of land needed for 
the enlargement of the old system was 
acquired from private owners except one 
strip of twelve hundred feet crossing a 
corner of an isolated section of government 
land. This square mile of valueless moun- 
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tainside was surrounded by private land, 
it was far from the body of the public 
domain comprised within the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest, three hundred feet below its 
corner passed the old canal which was to 
be enlarged ten times and carried at a 
higher level. In order to accomplish this 
improvement, a right-of-way twelve hun- 
dred feet long across the isolated tract of 
public land was needed. This right-of-way 
the Forest Service refused to grant unless 
the corporation agreed to sell the entire 
system at the expiration of a certain time 
to any municipality designated by the 
Service, at an appraised price to be fixed 
by the Service. The contract also con- 
tained conditions giving the Service the 
right to prescribe a system of accounting 
and other privileges. 

If the private owner of a twelve-hundred- 
foot strip tried to impose such conditions 
upon a corporation in exchange for a right- 
of-way, the attempt would be styled a hold- 
up and no court would countenance it. 
Had the system been new, had the com- 
pany received from the Forest Service the 
power site, the water-rights, the land neces- 
sary for reservoirs and canals, the Forest 
Service would have had the undeniable 
right, the duty to safeguard the interest 
of the public, owner of the land, by impos- 
ing the conditions most advantageous to 
the people. But the system had been in 
private hands, had been delivering water 
and power to its patrons for half a century. 

The right of eminent domain was con- 
ferred upon public-service companies to 
protect them against gouging by private 
parties. Does the act of gouging change 
its ethics when it is performed by the public 
instead of being done by private parties? 

Still, the public might pat its overzeal- 
ous servants on the back if the gouging had 
been successful. But it wasn’t. The com- 
pany did not absolutely have to have the 
twelve-hundred-foot strip. By building 
a large pipe line twenty-two hundred feet 
long it could keep its water from public 
property, convey it around the lower end 
of the Forest section. Instead of flooding 
some twenty-five acres of public land at the 
extreme head of the enlarged reservoir, it 
could and will build an eighty-five-foot dam 
to keep the sacred soil, useless for any pur- 
pose, clean and dry. 

In other words, the attempted hold-up 
on the part of the public was not complete. 
By spending a quarter of a million more than 
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This man owns railroads and steamship lines. 








SCY WEAN 


He lives in a palatial home surrounded by every 
luxury. His table is supplied with the best the 
world affords. Yet he cannot procure anything 
better than 


Caml. SSie 


Why? Because no one can obtain choicer materials 
than we use. No care can exceed that which we devote 
to their preparation and blending. And no chef can 
produce a richer or more delicately-balanced combination 
than the Campbell formula. 

Judge for yourself its delicious flavor 
and wholesome quality. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Tomato 
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it intended, the company could avoid the 
use of two small patches of public land. 
This extra quarter million will, of course, 
be added to the cost of the project. To the 
extent of the interest charges on_ this 
amount, to the extent of the maintenance 
expenses of an unnecessary pipe line, of an 
unnecessary dam, the cost of the output 
to the consumer will be increased. Was it 
good business on the part of the Forest 
Service to increase the cost of an enter- 
prise which it can never hope to control? 
The sensible thing to do would have been 
the elimination of the isolated tracts from 
the National Forests and their sale to the 
company at an appraised value. Instead 
of hampering the company, the Forest 
Service should have aided it in the storage 
of flood water that has hitherto gone to 
waste. 

Nor does the fact that the company, in 
clearing the reservoir site, without a permit 
cut the timber on a small patch of Forest 
Service land, affect the merits of the right- 
of-way proposition. 


The Club Woman and Real Work 


WESTERN woman studied medicine, 
became an M. D., built up a good 
practice, married, had a child and con- 
tinued in her vocation. Of a sudden she 
dropped medicine, abandoned her practice, 
put the child out of the home and volun- 
tarily, as chairman of a woman’s club com- 
mittee, proceeded to watch the acts of the 
city administration with Argus eyes. 
This woman had lost her sense of pro- 
portion. She had spent years in equipping 
herself for a professional career, following 
it honorably, successfully, until club life 
engulfed her. Then she cast her profession 
aside as a child discards a used toy and 
assumed a position she was not by training 
qualified to fill. She had been a profes- 
sional worker; she became an amateur. 
The chance was hers to help demonstrate, 
by quiet, efficient, continued medical serv- 
ice, that woman is the equal of man in all 
lines of endeavor, that she is not lacking 
in steady purpose and staying power. 
Instead, she chose the limelight and the 
center of the stage upon which the civic 
amateur performs. She strengthened the 
reproach of emotional dilettantism directed 
against the woman’s movement; she fur- 
nished proof of the assertion that the lead- 
ers of the movement, unconsciously per- 
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haps, are craving change, diversion and 
excitement rather than lasting results, 
that club life among women is not the means 
it pretends to be but an end itself. 

Until the woman who is relieved from the 
necessity of domestic toil has shown that 
she is willing to assume uncomplainingly 
a share of the endless drudgery that is the 
lot of millions of men, until the unmarried 
worker ceases to consider matrimony the 
natural dumping ground of all professional 
obligations and ambitions, until the mani- 
fold activities of woman’s clubs cease to 
fill the horizon of the members to the 
zenith, until they shrink to their proper 
proportions of time-fillers, until then a very 
large proportion of skeptical men will con- 
tinue to hide supercilious smiles when the 
ardent leaders of the feminist movement 
are around. 


Soothing the Western Banker’s Nerves 


FIRM manufacturing pipes and tanks 

for irrigation plants owed the bank 
twelve thousand dollar last summer. The 
concern had more orders on its books than 
its sixty employees could fill. Its financial 
affairs were in good condition except that it 
needed more capital to take care of the ex- 
panding business. 

In July the bank called the loan, insisted 
upon its reduction by two thousand dollars 
a month. It would not accept notes signed 
by substantial ranchers, paper maturing 
after the harvest this fall. The bank in- 
sisted on cash. Though the concern was 
swamped with unfilled orders, though busi- 
ness was normal, the concern had to dis- 
charge twenty men in order to pay the 
bank. 

Nor was this the only instance in which 
the credit of sound financial institutions 
was arbitrarily curtailed by panicky bank- 
ers whose unreasoning fright threw thou- 
sands of men out of employment. Yet these 
same bankers declared that deposits of gov- 
ernment money were not needed in their 
vicinity. 

If the Glass Currency Bill can extract 
the fear of Wall-street happen ngs out of 
the soul of the Western banker, if the re- 
gional reserve feature can induce the banker 
to extend or withhold credit calmly, wisely, 
after due consideration of the needs of the 
region he serves, if elastic currency can con- 
fine a speculative tremor to the point of 
its origin, can prevent it from setting up a 
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Tal am Watches 


Riverside, C71CS 


It is not over-subtle to say that there is a relation between the 
character of a man and that of his watch. Anything which you consult 
fifty times a day, which directs your very life, is bound to react on you. 

All Waltham Watches have a structural perfection, a downright 
precision and upright character, that make them superior associates. 
The Riverside Walthams in particular are recommended for those who 
appreciate a watch which is a little better than necessary, but not 
purse-squeezing in price. 

There are Riversides in several styles for men and women. Most 
jewelers have them and will testify to their excellence. 

Will you look over our R‘verside Book? It will be sent you with 
pleasure—and our compliments. 


“Yaltham Watch Comp any 
Yaltham Mass. 
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sympathetic financial disturbance in the 
otherwise tranquil and prosperous West, if 
the bill can do these things, let us pass it 
without delay. 


The Fossilized Mining Law 


OLD and other metals are found either 

in veins and ledges of ore between 
walls of rock or in a free state scattered in 
fine particles throughout the soil. Different 
rules and regulations apply to the location 
and patenting of lode and placer claims. 
The size and shape of a lode claim is largely 
determined by the length and the course 
of the vein. A gold-bearing gravel or placer 
claim has a maximum area of twenty acres. 
To hold this claim against covetous neigh- 
bors, it is necessary to spend a hundred 
dollars a year in improvements. However, 
eight owners of contiguous claims, each 
containing twenty acres, may pool their 
holdings and perform the assessment work 
on only one of the eight claims. Nor does 
the law prevent these eight men from locat- 
ing as many association claims of a hundred 
and sixty acres each as may be lying around 
loose. In California it was not at all un- 
common that one man, armed with the 
names of seven dummies, should attempt 
to hold possession of five and even ten 
square miles of supposedly vil-bearing land. 
Similarly, many Alaskan operators acquired 
gold-bearing placer lands to the extent of a 
dozen sections or more, holding possession 
by spending four hundred dollars a year in 
the improvement, nominal or real, of each 
section. 

Now comes the Interior Department and 
raises the ante. Beginning with next year, 
no placer claim can be held unless the 
claimant spends a hundred dollars an- 
nually in improving each twenty-acre tract. 
To hold a square mile, the annual expense 
rises from four hundred to thirty-two hun- 
dred dollars. 
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In the days of the Argonauts when a 
panful of gravel often yielded a hundred 
dollars, this rule was rigidly enforced. On 
the rich ground worked by the Forty- 
niners the rule read: “‘Dig or get off the 
dump!” But the Forty-niners knew noth- 
ing of modern gold-dredging methods, of 
gold boats costing a quarter million apiece 
that handle gravel containing only twenty- 
five cents’ worth of gold per cubic yard and 
handle it at a profit. In Alaska this gold- 
dredging industry has just begun. A gold 
boat cannot be operated profitably unless 
it has a large area at its disposal. The new 
rule, which increases preliminary expenses 
eightfold, is not at all to the liking of the 
Alaskan dredging companies. It takes 
from them the right to hold, at merely 
nominal expense, large placer areas until 
such time as their dredges can reach them. 
The new rule increases the cost of produc- 
ing placer gold from lean gravel by dredg- 
ing, but it also increases the chances of the 
poor prospector to obtain a slice of rich 
Alaskan placer ground. It kills the dummy 
entryman, but it also retards the exploita- 
tion of low-grade propositions that require 
large capital expenditures for their devel- 
opment. 

The cause of the trouble lies in the in- 
flexibility of the country’s antiquated 
mining laws. These laws have not been 
changed materially for fifty years, for half 
a century during which the mining indus- 
try has been revolutionized every decade. 
The shop-worn, seedy, graybearded relics 
of the early days no longer fit in with mod- 
ern conditions. Throughout the West 
mining men would welcome radical changes 
in the basic enactments concerning the 
acquisition of ,mineral-bearing public land. 
Even a leasing law, wisely, liberally ad- 
ministered, would be preferred by a very 
large number of operators to the fossil- 
ized statutes at present in force. 
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Johnson’s Wood Dye 


In 17 shades—for the artistic coloring 
of wood—soft and hard. 


Johnson’ § ——— Wax 


A complete finish and 

» polish for all wood — 
floors, woodwork and 
furniture. 


¢ 
ENT FOR 
DWORK 

Fz 














Use the coupon 
for trial pack- 
ages and FREE 
Instruction 
Book, ‘‘The 
Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, 
Woodwork and 
Furniture.” 


PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 


45c—Value FREE—45c '§. C. Johnson 


To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer; Furnish the 
bearer, free of all expense, with & Son 
1—25c Instruction Book “*The Wood Finishing 
1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood Dye Authorities’’ 


1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax R Wi 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. : acine, 18S. 


(Must be presented by an adult.) $-11 
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This is little Bertha Savelberg and her “R. F. D.”’ team. The leaders are dogs, the wheelers are sheep. 
Bertha is a sturdy Hollander on a remote Idaho farm. Three times a week she 
drives her coach and four to the stage-station for mail 


' ae The oddest mail coach and 
You Can't team of four to be seen any- 
Beat the where in the West undoubtedly 
Dutch is the one being driven by 

Bertha Savelberg, a little Hol- 
lander who lives with her par- 


By 

Witt T. Kirk 
ents in southern Idaho on a farm thirty miles from 
the nearest town. From the farm the nearest stage 
station is Roseworth, a mile away in Twin Falls 
county. Bertha, who is eleven years old, used to 
walk to get the mail, which comes three times a 
week. Now she rides in her coach and drives Katie 
and Mabel and Bingo and Fannie. Katie and Mabel 
are woolly sheep and Bingo and Fannie are likable 
dogs. The sheep are the wheelers in this unusual 
team and the dogs in the lead set a brisk pace for 
them. The.animals were trained by the little girl 
herself, and she handles them ably, although some 
times they become fractious and run away. 

The Savelberg farm is eight miles from the near- 
est school, so Bertha’s tutoring in the last two years 
has consisted of two months’ instruction, of three 
lessons a week, from a neighbor. Her parents 
scarcely speak English. She is imbued with the 


I 


spirit of the West, which is to conquer, to overcome 
difficulties, to make the best of every situation. 


~ 


Of all the trees and shrubs 
which enrich California’s land- 
Madrojio + scape, none has more individu- 
Trees ality than the madrofio (Arbutus 

By Menziezii), an evergreen with 

Cart Purpy broad elliptical leaves, shining 
above, and of a lighter green below, every light 
breeze giving a changing foliage effect much like 
the poplar but brighter. 

Its rich brown bark is as smooth as if polished, 
except on the largest branches and trunk of old trees, 
and on young trees is altogether so; and on every 
twig the bark shines through in strong contrast to 


In 


California’s 


the leaves. 

Were the tree hardier so that such specimens as 
we see here could be grown in the East, it would 
rank first among broad-leaved evergreens. The 
magnolia has not nearly so many elements of beauty. 

Like very few trees, the outer bark is shed off 
each summer as a snake would shed its skin. In 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able tor every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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April the old bark begins to split 
and peel back in flakes and rolls 
which are readily detached, and 
by midsummer the madrofio is 
in a completely new dress. In 
the meantime the leaves have 
not been idle; as spring ad- 
shoots with new 
crowns of burst forth, 
and when they are fully devel- 
oped the old leaves first turn 
reddish like autumn leaves, then 
brown, and then fall off. By 
July Miss Madrono is clothed 
anew from stem to crown, just 
a little late for Easter but quite 
seasonable as tree life 
and she continues fresh 
green throughout winter when 


vances fresh 
leaves 


goes, 


and 


her neighbors are bare or 





rusty. 
The flowers are very much 











like others of the family to 
which the 
the heaths, and are 
white bells borne in large clus- 
ters; racemes, botanists would call them. 

Green berries soon form, and toward fall these 


madrono_ belongs, 
creamy 


become salmon red and gain in color until of the 
deepest crimson. When a specimen is well fruited, 
no tree can excel it with its fine color; and for winter 
none can compare with the triple beauty of glossy 
bark, showy leaves and the perfect flame of highly- 
While not unpleasant to the taste, 
seedy to be much 


colored fruit. 
the madrofio berries are too 
relished even by children, but the birds are fond of 
them. 

The madrofio is found in the coast range from 
near Santa Cruz to southern Oregon, and usually 
in company with oaks and spruces. People are apt 
to think of it rather as a large shrub than a tree. 
For such I would describe a superb specimen which 
is photographed for this sketch. It stands alone 
on the estate of Dr. H. L. Tevis near Alma, Santa 
Cruz county, on a conspicuous foot-hill. Its girth 
four feet above the ground is twenty-three feet. 
At the ground the circumference is thirty-seven feet. 
Fight feet above, where the great limbs divide, the 
girth is twenty-five feet six inches; circumference of 
one limb, fourteen feet, the other being fifteen feet 
three inches. Height, approximately sixty feet. 
Spread of branches from north to south, ninety feet; 
from east to west, eighty-eight feet. An oak with 
girth of four feet and ten inches grows out of the 
madronio a few feet above its base. 

Old, so old that it must antedate all neighbors 
for miles around, it is still healthy and vigorous 
except for a hollow at the base caused by some burn 
of time past. A skilful tree doctor has cared for 
that, and a special driveway leads visitors to this 
remarkable tree. 

Near San Rafael another famous old madrofio 
stands, and other large specimens are not uncom- 


mon. That there are not more, and that as a rule 


Mammoth madrofio on the H. L. 
is the oak-tree, 


. A curious freak of nature 
five feet in girth, growing out of 
the madrofio near its base to the right 


Tevis place. 
nearly 


we see only low specimens or sprouts around a 
stump, is entirely owing to the prevalence of grass 
and brush fires in times past. 

The Indians frequently set fires before the white 
man came, and with the immense growth of grass 
then, the fires were far more destructive. The 
white man for many years cared little if brush fires 
raged, and as with its thin bark the madrofio is 
very easily injured, few escaped. When killed by 
fires a group of sprouts sprang up about the stump 
and so it is now that we usually see the trees in 
clusters. When cared for these sprouts grow very 
rapidly and become beautiful, symmetrical trees. 
Nowhere is this better shown than in Ukiah, 
Mendocino county. The residence portion of that 
pretty mountain town is built in natural woodland 
of which a considerable part was madrofio. 
Toward the holidays some of the street vistas are 
fairly scarlet with the madrofio berries. 

I may add that if the young trees of a foot or two 
in height are carefully lifted in early spring (Febru- 
ary or March according to section) they are not 
hard to grow and are well worth the while. The 
young trees for the purpose should not be taken from 
sheltered woods but rather from exposed positions, 
where they are hardier and feel the change less. 
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Darwin to the Rescue! 


When forced to look four ways at once 
Lest auto-cars surprise, 
We'll hope, through our ‘‘environment,” 
To “evolute” more eyes! 
One by each ear, two more behind, 
Would—don’t you think?—seem wise? 
HENRIETTA R. E ror. 














“T Tell You— 
These ‘Holeproofs’ Are Wonderful Socks” 


Go to a furnishing, clothing or department store 
and see the original guaranteed hose—famous Hole- 
proof Hosiery. Note its feature, light weight and 
style. 

Buy six pairs of Holeproof and begin to know 
them, as a million wearers do. 

Buy them today. They will last six months or 
longer. If they wear out—if even a thread breaks— 
you get new pairs free. 

We pay an average of 74c per pound for the yarn 
in Holeproof. Common yarn costs but 32c. 

But ours is three-ply and long-fibre cotton. That 
means s/rength with light weight. It means soft 


Olepraot ffasicrg 


FOR MEN. WOMEN 


pliability. The wear you get in these stockings 
or socks has nothing to do with the weight of 
the yarn. 

Holeproof dealers now have the new Fall colors 
in many weights. Both Cotton and Silk. Go see 
them now. 

Write us for your dealers’ names. We ship direct where 
no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Ask for new Mercerized Holeproof Socks for men at $1.50 for 
six pairs. Write for free book telling about Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England. 


AND CHILOREN (474) 








$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; 
of women’s and children’s $2; of Infants’ 
(4 pairs) $1. Above boxes guaranteed six 
months. 

$2 per box for three pairs of men’s SILK 
Holeproof' socks; of women’s SILK Hole- 
proof Stockings, $3. Boxes of silk guaranteed 
three months. 








For long wear, fit and style, 
[folepr® these are the finest silk gloves 
cuarafNreto produced. 


Made in all lengths, 


7 ( qloves sizes and colors. 
MK Write for the illustrated book 


Ask us for name of dealer hand- 
ling them. 


FOR WOMEN 
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Margaret Anglin’s recent artistic triumph as “Electra”’ 
in the Greek theater, Berkeley, California, was the 
blending of genius and preparedness in a Classic setting. 
For three years Miss Anglin had worked and dreamed, 
and the result won the plaudits of ten thousand people. 
Art and archaeological exactitude were so finely wedded 
that the drama of the ancients became a living thing 
under the spell of the artist's personality. Having added 
these fresh laurels of Electra to those of Antigone, in 
the same beautiful setting, Miss Anglin need not regret 
her studious months of diligent diving into the dust of 
antiquity for ‘‘atmosphere”’ 


The Month’s Rodeo 


Latin patriotism and love of 
the beautiful in music and art 
have found fitting expression in 
the massive Verdi monument 
given to the city of San Fran- 
cisco by her Italian Colony— 
the 40,000 dwellers of the “Little Italy” by the 
Golden Gate who, led by Ettore Patrizi, editor of 
L’Italia, have subscribed a fund of $15,000 since 
Verdi’s death in 1901. At time of writing, the 
board of supervisors is considering the site, which 
will be the Civic Center or Golden Gate Park, elab- 
orate ceremonies of unveiling to be held in connec- 
tion with the Portola Festival and the opening of 
the grand opera season at the Tivoli under leader- 
ship of Leoncavallo, composer of “I’ Pagliacci.” 
That the gift might be Italian in every detail it 
was made in Italy, from the decorative bronze parts 
to the stone base and pedestal which are of the cele- 
brated red and black granite of Baveno on the 
The monument is nearly 24 feet 
high and weighs 52 tons. It was supervised by the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Milan. The 
sculptor was the eminent Professor O. Grossoni. 
On ihe pedestal is this inscription by G. Negri: 


Honors to 
Verdi in San 
Francisco 


Lago Maggiore. 

















INEXHAUSTIBLE CREATOR OF DIVINE MELODIES; 


EvocaATOR OF IMMORTAL CHARACTERS IN 
LAUGHTER AND IN TEARS; IN HIM THE 
TIRELESS OMNIPOTENCE OF GENIUS AND THE 
VIRTUES OF THE MAN AND THE CITIZEN WERE 
JOINED IN PURITY AND IN POWER. 


On ancther side of the pedestal are four lines 
taken from D’Annunzio’s beautiful ode to Verdi: 
“He drew his chorus 

From the deepest vortex of the striving masses; 

He voiced the hopes and sorrows of all humanity, 

He wept and loved for all.” 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
getting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 





At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times as many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Mrs. Holt as “‘Ambition” and Mrs. McLeod Batten as 
, the Lonely” in Mrs. Batten’s play “‘The Seer.”’ 
background is furnished by the redwoods and 
laurels of Mill Valley, Mariu county, California, a piec- 
turesque suburban town at the base of Mt. Tamalpais 
The drama was recently presented by amateur talent to 
audiences from San Francisco and other bay cities 
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LOS ANGELES 


I met a bluff enthusiast 

Who like a tameless Western blast 
Across my quiet pathway passed. 

He told me of a monstrous boom 
That lightened up financial gloom 
And made the very mountains bloom. 
A dollar wisely there invested 

Went bravely on and never rested, 
Like hen’s eggs fortunately nested, 
Until within a year or two 

Up into thousands more it grew: 
There was no end to what ’twould do! 
“Where is this Eldorado, please? 
Where men grow wealthy with such ease?” 
He winked and said: ‘“‘Loss Anjelees.”’ 


One day by curious chance I met 
A frantic Western suffragette. 

Was she a schoolma’am? I forget. 
She told me how the women voted; 
Statistics manifold she quoted; 
Her city-government was noted; 





Rodeo 


The schools there Heaven seemed to bless; 
The whole scheme was a grand success. 
“Where is this Eden?” ‘‘Loze Angleless.” 


I met a lady young and fair. 

She had a cosmopolitan air; 

It seemed she’d traveled everywhere. 

She’d been in Italy, in Siberia, 

In France, in Spain and in Algeria, 

3ut where she now lived was superia 

To any other earthly place. 

“Where is your home?” With Spanish grace 
She said: “I’m from Lose Anhaylace.”’ 


Now which of these pronunciations 

(With other possible complications) 

Of a town so perfect, so immaculate, 

Should a mild and timid man ejaculate? 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


% 








Copyright 1913 by T. Haglund Photograph by Bushuell 
Brown-eyed Katherine Haglund, three years old, is San 
Francisco's official representative of the nursery. Honors 
rest gaily upon her golden curls. She is a mascot in 
miniature. A baby’s rattle in her hands becomes a 
queen's scepter. Last year Mayor Rolph crowned her 
mascot of the May-day parade and the Exposition 
a-coming in 1915. In 1913 she led the City Beautiful Ball 
with Mayor and Mrs. Rolph. Her portrait has been 
painted by the famous Rose Hooper. She was mascot 
of the big Portola fete, Oct. 22 to 25, riding in a floral 
float to present the city’s golden key to the Queen 
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Beautify and protect your floors with 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


AR-NOT 


FLOOR VARNISH 


A good floor varnish is a rare find. Mar-not 
is more than mere surface shine. It goes into 
the wood and becomes a protecting surface, 
resisting wear to an unusual degree. Mar-not 
comes in small packages. It is easily applied 
and dries overnight. 

The real Brighten-Up Paint store in your town 
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ERWIN- WILLIAM: 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address ~; inganaee to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
d St., San Francisco, Cal. 


is the Sherwin-Williams agent. Hehas Mar-not. 

For the great or small improvement of your 
home you need our Portfolio of Suggestions 
for Painting and Decorating. 

It tells you all about Mar-not and other Sherwin- Wil- 
hams Paints and Varnishes. A host of color illustrations 
are contained in this booklet, as well as ideas and sug- 
gestions that are as practical as they are artistic. 
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AN OLD BOOK AND NEXT? 


By EUNICE WARD By EUNICE WARD 
Odor just a trifle fusty, When grandma toured in foreign parts, 
Cover brown, and very dusty. Her letters were an education 
Tawny margins dashed with speckles Twelve pages of impressions, sights, 
Here and there, like little freckles. Heights, distances and population. 
Folk in stilted phrase communing, Mother, doing Europe, 
Lords a-cursing, ladies swooning, In four pages told 
Sighs more frequent far than laughter, Whom she met and where the best 
Marriage, happy ever after. Gowns and hats were sol. 
On a dusty shelf I found it, Maud, abroad, 
Mold and memories around it; Gets all she’s able 
Novelty its worth once measured, Upon two post-cards 
Now for age ’tis bought and treasured And one cable. 














A WORKING HYPOTHESIS 





Mr. Lo, one ot our first citizens, being asked his opinion of equal suffrage, replied: “T believe 
that a woman's place is in the home” (or words to that effect 
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IX on this “Indian- 

silence- under -tor- 
ture” bunk. Believe us, 
his brand of endurance is 
counterfeit compared to 
thatof the boys whosmoke 
live - coal -on-the-tongue 
brands of pipe food and 
let on to be gleeful. But 
why put your tongue to 
the torture test, brother? 
P. A. can’t bite, can’t singe 
your lining. The bite’s 
removed by our wonder- 
ful patented process. 

P. A. is sold everywhere in toppy 


red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The bay of Monterey, viewed from the famous Seventeen Mile Drive 





two of California’s scenic assets 


Monterey, the Magnificent 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


picturesque, productive and 


— is 
progressive. 
The old county isn’t all play 
seeking pleasure there is no prettier spot on this 
continent than California’s old capital. For nearly 
three hundred years Monterey plodded along and 
dimming past, the days of the 
missions, the dashing and daring dons of 
all sweet dreams of 


—but if you are 


dreamed of the 
majestic 
Spain, the spangled seforitas 
slumberland. 

3ut today there is life in the mountains and 
valleys of Monterey, and if the past be not buried 
it is at least blurred in the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the last half decade. 

True, you will find the missions, some crumbling 
and some restored, and here the first customs house 
will be pointed out; wander through the town of 
Monterey and you'll be shown the Sherman Rose 
Tree, planted as the heart-tribute of a valiant 
soldier to his sweetheart, Senorita Bonifacio; and 
you may see where Sebastian Vizcaino landed at 
Monterey bay in 1602; then the coming of Junipero 
Serra, in 1770, to colonize Monterey and establish 
missions; also will be recounted the arrival of Com- 
the reign of Governor Alvarado, the 
rule of Thomas O. Larkin, the Jenny Lind 
sang in the state’s first theater—all these things 
will be told and lose no romance in the telling. 


modore Sloat, 
songs 
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Moderns have decreed that Monterey shall not 
be considered merely as embalmed history. While 
there is a thrill in the picturesque past, there are 
new things in the pulsating present. 

The county is adding materially to the wealth 
of the Golden State. The output of its dairies 
approximates one-tenth the total output of Cali- 
fornia. Its apple orchards produce larger and more 
luscious fruit than place on this continent. 
Its grain fields golden. Alfalfa is the 
natural carpet for the dairy herds. Monterey’s 
hills are dotted with grazing cattle. 

In simple truth, Monterey is a vast prosperous 
principality, promising rich rewards for the indus- 
trious, and offering hope and happiness, peace and 
plenty, for a great concourse of people. 

The State Board of Agriculture thinks highly of 
Monterey county. Here is an excerpt from a 
recent report: 

“Owing to the peculiar topography, with its 
rough mountains and broad plains, its great rivei 
running from south to north with tributaries from 
either side, its rolling hills, the rugged mountains, 
it is found to be a miniature of the state, with its 
diversity of climate and soil, enabling it to yield 
everything produced in the state, and rendering it 
one of the most desirable regions for settlement. 
Its river furnishes a never-failing supply of water 
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Welcome Your Friends 


To a Room Like This 


DINING room that 

speaks of hospitality, a 
cheery reception hall, the & 
comfortable living room—let | 
their furnishing and coloring 
express your own good taste. 
Effects the most pleasing and 
artistic can be obtained, and at con- 
servative cost, by the use of 





You Ought to Get These 


ME Uy, Y Books on Painting 
If you want suggestions for color schemes, we will 


be glad to send them to you free. We have prepared 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes two books, Acme Quality Painting Guide and 


‘Home Decorating,’’ which are filled with sugges- 


You should know the wonders that canbe worked tions. ‘The illustrations have been drawn with great 
care and are shown in color, so that you may see 


; agers : 
vain dull, dingy room by Acme Quality No-Lustre, what the effect will be. You will be delighted to see 
a soft, velvet-like finish for walls; Acme Quality how these suggestions adapt themselves to your own 
Varnotile, a varnish made to walk upon; Acme home. ‘These books also give many ideas for refin- 


Quality Varno-Lac, to make scratched furniture ishing old furniture, floors and walls, as well as for 
; : outside uses. You will certainly need these and you 
and woodwork appear like new mahogany, wal- have only to ask for them. If you do not know the 


nut or other expensive woods, They all come Acme Quality dealer in your town, write us for his 
ready for use and in cans of all sizes. name. Let us hear from you today. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept.G, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toledo Birmingham Dallas Lincoln Spokane Portland LosAngeles 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth Topeka SaltLakeCity Tacoma SanFrancisco San Diego 
FACTORIES IN DETROIT AND LOS ANGELES 
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A prune orchard in Monterey county, California, near the thriving municipality of Kings City 


for irrigation, and the mountains abound in min- 
erals—gold, silver, copper, coal, bitumen and oil.” 

At first glance, one would believe that the fore- 
going sentences were clipped from the literature 
of some real-estate promoter, but, while the state 
of California is a promoter of population, it adheres 
strictly to facts in presenting claims of the worth 
of any of the political subdivisions of the state. 

Just consider that Monterey county is larger in 
area than the state of Rhode Island, and that it has 
a population of only 25,000, or a little more than 
seven persons per square mile. That should give 
an idea of the rare opportunities that await the 
homeseeker in this county. 

Monterey has been held back by reason of the 
land being in the hands of a few—descendants of 
the beneficiaries under the old Spanish grants. 
However, there is a rapid change working in this 
respect, and the settler is criss-crossing vast tracts 
with fences, and homes are being erected where 
not even huts could be seen before. Many of the 
owners of large tracts are cutting them up into 
smaller plots and these are being purchased by 
persons skilled in intensive farming. Others are 
leasing smaller blocks of land. 

It is truly said that everything may be grown in 
Monterey county, for it is being demonstrated 
every day in the year. The portion of the Pajaro 
valley lying south of the Pajaro river and running 
to Monterey bay on the southwest is in Monterey 
county. The land is exceedingly fertile and under 
a thorough system of cultivation, producing large 
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crops of all kinds of vegetables, grain, fruit and 
berries. Pajaro valley is noted for its apples, being 
awarded first prize at the State Fair at Sacramento 
in September, 1913, for the most perfect product 
of this fruit. There are approximately 1,000,000 
apple trees in bearing in this valley, and the total 
output in normal times is over 4000 carloads, hav- 
ing a market value of $2,500,000. In this valley 
also are about 1000 acres in strawberries, and nearly 
as many in other berries. 

The great Salinas valley opens on Monterey bay 
and extends southward 100 miles, with an average 
width of ten miles, and embraces about 640,000 
acres. The Salinas river flows through its entire 
length, and the land has been divided by experts 
into three classes, follows: First, the heavy 
rich bottom lands which produce almost every- 
thing, the soil being sediment and black adobe 
which often contains just enough sand to make it 
work easily; second, the mesa, or table-lands, par- 
ticularly adapted to growing wheat, barley and 
other cereals; third, the uplands and slightly rolling 
hills, some of which are the finest fruit lands in 
California, and will produce peaches, apricots, 
almonds, walnuts, figs, apples, plums, pears, berries, 
and al! other fruits common to the state. Nearly 
all semi-tropical fruits do well in some part of this 
county, especially in the thermal belt along each 
side of the Salinas valley. For potato-raising the 
Salinas valley has no equal, for here is the home of 
the far-famed Salinas Burbanks. 

Situated at Spreckels, near Salinas, is the largest 
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The Smile 
Worth While 
is the 
Pebeco Smile 
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A smile 
is only as good 
as itsteeth. Pebeco 
is the one cleanser and 
whitener of the teeth that is sci- 
entifically made to prevent their decay. 
With 19 people out of 20 the enamel of the 
teeth is gradually weakened by contact with the 
acids formed in the mouth by fermenting particles of 
food. If left alone, these mouth-acids finally ‘‘eat through” 
the not very thick shell of enamel, which permits the decay- 
germs to enter and quickly decay the softer interior dentine, until 
your dentist fills the cavity or the tooth is completely destroyed. 

From this all but universal process of decay, Pebeco preserves your teeth in 
two ways—by rendering the acids harmless and destroying the decay-germs. 
Besides this, it beautifully cleans and polishes them, purifies the breath, and pleases 
you with its refreshing sensation. 


Send for FREE 10-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


and see by an interesting little test how Pebeco not only saves your teeth but proves it. You will 
realize it is more than a mere toilet preparation when we tell you that it originated in the hygienic 
laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold all over the world. Your 
dealer has it in extra-large tubes, that are very economical because so little is used at a time. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 155 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 
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Sugar-beets, 


beet-sugar factory in the world, thousands of acres 
being devoted to raising the beet, and the output 
of this factory runs into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

There is a new “rule of thumbs,” and it is being 
learned by the bankers of the country, especially 
of Monterey. 

“T have the safest bank in the state” a banker 
assured me recently. “Of course, it is a small 
institution but we do a large business. If a man 
comes to borrow money I look at his thumbs. If 
they are large flat thumbs he gets the money.” 

The “large, flat thumbs” indicate that the pros- 
pective borrower has been a dairyman—a milker— 
for many years. And a dairyman is always the 100 
per cent certainty in the banking business. Cream 
checks keep up the interest and soon wipe out the 
It may be said truthfully, although 
there has been no recent census of “thumbs” in 
Monterey, that there are many “large flat thumbs” 
in that vicinity. For there is alfalfa grown in 
abundance, and where there is alfalfa there will be 
found the creamery, or the milk-canning company. 
Monterey county affords ideal dairying conditions, 
and it is predicted that in the next few years there 
will be a tremendous growth in this industry. 

Gonzales, Soledad and Greenfield have thousands 
of dairy cows on the alfalfa fields, and each little 
town is growing rapidly. In the south, Kings City 
is the busiest example of increased growth in the 
whole valley, having doubled its population in a 
few years. With the new state highway turning 
right down its main street and thence south, Kings 
City is preparing for livelier times to come. 

Salinas, the county seat of Monterey, is the 
largest and one of the liveliest cities of the county, 
boasting a growing population of about 6000. It 
is modern in every respect, and it is a question 
whether it is more famous for its annual round-up, 
to participate in which cow-boys come from every 
section of the country, or for its potatoes. In any 
event “King Spud” signs the proclamation of mirth 


principal. 


growing for the largest beet-sugar factory in the world, 


in Monterey county, California 


under which frolicsome rule holds sway throughout 
the Big Week. 

Salinas enjoys probably as equable climate as 
there is in the West—and that is saying a great 
deal in a state where climate is an asset. 

Castroville . has rechristened Del Monte 
Junction, and while it may have lost its old-time 
identity it has not lost any of its prestige as a pro- 
ducer of things that grow. It is that favored spot 
which has a reputation for horticulture and vege- 
tables, potatoes being a leader. 

Pajaro, has been renamed Watsonville 
Junction. Here is the busy “Y” of the Southern 
Pacific railroad over which are hauled the thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit from this rich valley. 
Not far away is Watsonville, made famous by the 
apple, or which has made the apple famous, as you 
wish it. At the Junction the Southern Pacific is 
engaged in building one of its largest round-houses, 
and other extensive improvements are contem- 
plated and under way. 

When you leave Del Monte Junction you enter 
enchanted land—Seaside, Del Monte, Monterey, 
Pacific Grove, Carmel-by-the-Sea, and places of 
lesser fame but as bright-hued and as balmy. 

Hotel Del Monte, of course, is known all over the 
world. This magnificent hotel has over five hun- 
dred rooms, and a dining room that seats seven- 
hundred-fifty. The hotel has 125 acres of lawns 
and flower beds, the result of a quarter-century of 
landscape gardening. 

Not far away is Seaside, a district bounding to 
the front as a place of select residence. Here are 
afforded gorgeous views of ocean and beach, and 
not far off is the majestic forest after which Mon- 
terey was named. 

Monterey itself is one of the prettiest spots on 
the peninsula. Here is the nearest harbor for a 
part of California embracing 11,000,000 acres of 
arable land, and the chamber of commerce of this 
city maintains that the region tributary to Mon- 
terey as a sea-port is one-fifth of the total area of 
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THE CHIEF CHARM OF THE 

PERFECT COLONIAL HOUSE 
Is found in the beauty of its immaculate white woodwork, the rich 
contrast of its doors and wood trim and the perfect gloss of its var- 


nished floors. 


You, in your home, can have this same beauty of effect by means of 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 
ELASTICA is the one floor 


varnish that will not only 
beautify but protect your 
floors against the hardest 
sort of wear and tear. 


ELASTICA is made 
specially for floors— made to 
meet and resist all the con- 
ditions to which floors are 
subjected. 


ELASTICA is equally 
adapted to old or new floors, 
hard wood or soft wood, lin- 
oleum or oilcloth. Itis mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel-proof 
and ‘‘boy-proof.’’ 


Silinelle, 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


There is no more pleasing, 
satisfactory or sanitary 
finish for every room in the 
house than a beautiful white 
enamel—provided this 
enamelis easily and econom- 
ically applied and guaranteed 
to give long and satisfactory 
service. 


Because of its beautiful 
appearance and enduring 
qualities, SATINETTE has 
for years been specified by 
the country’s leading 
architects and builders for 
use in apartment houses, 
private dwellings, hotels and 
steamships. 


ALEARTONT 
STAINS 
KLEARTONE Stains are 


ideally suited to the decora- 
tionofdoors, woodwork and 
other trim in the finest resi- 
dences, bungalows, camps 
in fact, to any sort of work 
where the preservation of 
the natural beauty and grain 
of the wood is essential. 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
demanded by those who 
insist On unquestioned and 
permanent beauty of effect 
through the use of the highest 
grade materials. 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
made in every desired color 
for every known wood. 


Whether you are considering the building of a new house or the renovating of an old 
one, write us at once for complete free books, giving detailed information, full in- 
structions for use and samples of finished work produced by ELASTICA Floor 
Finish, KLEARTONE Stains and SATINETTE White Enamel. 


STANDARD WARNISH WORKS 


113 Front Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, II. 


Elm Park, 
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Monterey’s hills are dotted with grazing cattle, and her valleys are carpeted with alfalfa 


the state. The same authority asserts that this 
territory produces 2,250,000 tons of commercial 
products annually. The city has under its control 
the water frontage, with the exception of that con- 
trolled by the United States Government. It is 
declared that the expenditure of a comparatively 
small sum will enable the loading of vessels of the 
largest draught. The harbor itself is excellent, 
affording shelter to the biggest ships when storms 
rage at sea, and the largest battleships may anchor 
within one hundred feet of shore. 

It is the aim of Monterey to become a first-class 
seaport, and it will realize that ambition in time. 

As a military post Monterey is one of the most 
important on the Pacific Coast. 

Within the city limits of Monterey is a popula- 
tion in excess of 5000, and within a few minutes’ 
ride are as many more. The entire peninsula is 
now dotted with homes. 

The city has an excellent trolley system, and all 
that goes to make up a modern community. 

Next in importance in this section is Pacific 
Grove, with more than 3000 population, which is 
trebled during the summer months when thou- 
sands journey from all over California to enjoy 
their vacations. Pacific Grove is the city of con- 
ventions and camp meetings, many organizations 
availing themselves of its beautiful climate, mag- 
nificent surroundings and gorgeous view. 

The Lantern Festival,in July each year,isa novelty 
that attracts wide attention. The streets are deco- 
rated gaily and lighted brilliantly at night, and craft 
in the bay move about with twinkling fairy lights. 

There are many attractions for the vacationist 
at Pacific Grove, but there is more lure for the perma- 
nent homeseeker, one who desires rest and recreation. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea, four and a half miles from 
Monterey, is spreading a fame given it by many 
artists and writers who maintain summer and per- 
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The Forest 
Theatre in Carmel-by-the-Sea has won a noteble 


manent homes in this delightful spot. 


place in the dramatic world. Here have been pre- 
sented for the first time the works of some of the 
foremost authors of the country. At the foot of 
the town is the old Mission of Carmelo, established 
by Father Junipero Serra, whose richly embroidered 
robes are still preserved as interesting relics of the 
founder of the early California missions. Near by 
also is the Carnegie Botanical Institute, one of the 
foremost institutions of this kind in America. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea offers a glorious retreat to all 
those seeking quiet, with the music of the sea and 
the speech of the forest to drive away monotony. 

There is no visit, of course, to the Monterey 
peninsula that is complete without a tour over the 
Seventeen-mile Drive, so justly famed for its scenic 
beauty. And after you have taken that drive and 
wish to roam farther there are miles of excellent 
highway maintained by the county that make 
touring by aut® a never-ending delight. There are 
numerous other resorts in Monterey county. 

In the next few years there will be a great up- 
building in Monterey. The completion of the 
Panama Canal and the vast shipping that will 
come this way means that Monterey’s attractions 
will appeal to world-capital, and there will be a 
mighty influx and greater development than has 
marked the last decade. 

Salinas valley will be one of the first to fill up 
with peoples from over seas, for here ideal lands 
may be obtained at ideal prices and under the very 
choicest terms. The peoples of the old countries 
will be quick to seize upon the natural advantages 
that here abound—climate, and water for 
irrigation. And that means that Monterey will be 
right up in the foremost rank of those communities 
that are pushing to the front. 

Verily, Monterey is the magnificent opportunity. 
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Men, This is Certainly ag 
Big Half-Dollar’s Worthy 


Yes, sir, you'll be amazed when you 
examine Hanes Winter Underwear 
and learn what you get for only fifty 
cents a garment. It looks 
better, feels better and 
wears better—is much 
better than the price 
would indicate. 


50c 
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DERVWEAR 


What other under- 
wear, at the price, offers 
you such features as this 
elastic collarette that fits 
the neck snugly and 
never gapes open ; this shoulder 
reinforced with a narrow strip of 
cloth running across the wale to 
prevent stretching and slipping 
down; these improved cuffs, 
firmly knit to prevent flaring; this staunchly 
sewn waistband and these 






% 





unbreakable seams \ 
Your money back or a new garment for apy returned with the seam broken. 


That's wonderful value, men. Ask your dealer to show you| A s underwear and/ 
look for the “Hanes” label. If he doesn’t have “Hanes,” white lus for the nam 


of the dealer who has. \ 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO.,} Winston-S em,| N. Cc. 


a $1, 00 
NES... Union “Suit | 
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Nevada has entered upon that era of transition wherein the ten-thousand-acre 
in homes for intensive 
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ranch loses its identity 
farmers 


Development Notes 


Nevada is Calling for Homeseekers 

It is difficult for those of us who have seen Nevada 
only from the car window to imuayine that it has fer- 
tile valleys that offer anything like opportunity to 
the homeseeker. The seer brown landscapes void of 
majestic streams or broad irrigating canals, broken 
only by the grayed clumps of sage-brush, are any- 
thing but inviting. But Nevada is not wholly an arid 
state. Just at present it has something that is of tre- 
mendous interest to the man who is looking for cheap 
land. Nevada is a state of cheap land; ranches 
comprising tens of thousands of acres are in the 
transition state, that is, are being cut up and offered 
for sale at a price that makes this a most inviting 
field. 

Nevada is shaking off its cloak of lethargy just as 
did California after the grain-farming days. Some- 
body dug a well and found that there was water, 
and plenty of it, under the cultivable lands and that 
- meant the beginning of prosperity for a state long 
known only for its mineral production. 

There are 10,000 miners living in the mountain- 
ous and desert sections where farming is impossible. 
As a mineral state Nevada has only begun to rank 
at the head of the column. Ten years hence twice 
as many miners will be employed, and twice as 
many cars of vegetables, hay and grain will be 
required to feed the metal workers. The mines and 
mills have a pay-roll of seven million a year and the 
men who cash the checks buy the best that money 

can buy. The railroads of Nevada pay out to 
employees five million dollars a year. 

At the present time practically all of the butter 
and eggs, the berries and fruits, flour, hay and 
grain are shipped in from California, Utah, Oregon, 
Colorado and Washington. With a normal pre- 
cipitation the valleys of Nevada can feed a million 
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and a quarter head of stock and several million 
head of sheep without thought of overcrowding. 
The succulent native sand-grass of the range is a 
most nourishing staple crop, and California, Arizona 
and New Mexico have been called upon to supply 
cattle to restock the depleted ranges of Nevada 
within the last year. 

Less than five per cent of Nevada’s seventy 
million acres is hopelessly barren. Water is the 
key that unlocks the fertilizing elements of Nevada’s 
soil and the state is said to have the cheapest irri- 
gation rate of any on the Pacific Coast. It might 
be well worth the while of the homeseeker who 
knows the value of starting on virgin soil to investi- 
gate this new awakening in Nevada’s agricultural 
section. ' 


After Twenty Years in the Citrus Fruit Industry 

Dr. A. J. Cook, Horticultural Commissioner of 
California, has compiled some interesting data 
relative to the tremendous growth of the citrus 
fruit industry in California. ‘Our orchards,” says 
the report, “eclipse the mines in the wealth they 
pour into the state. Except for oil no single prod- 
uct compares with the citrus groves in cash returns. 
Two hundred million dollars represents the capital 
invested by 10,000 people interested in the indus- 
try. One hundred thousand people depend upon 
the citrus fruit industry for a livelihood, and two 
hundred thousand acres, much of which was en- 
tirely useless before the introduction of oranges 
and lemons, are now covered with paying groves.” 

It requires fifty thousand cars to move the crop 
to market. Twenty years ago four thousand cars 
could take care of all the oranges and lemons in all 
the groves of California and still have room to spare. 
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It is the 
daily use of 





eeps the complexion in such 
d condition at all times. 


segeut sonly. a small amount should: be 
SeApplied to make the skin clear, soft 
Fand: more youthful. There will be 


HindsCream regularly. It is abso- 
lutely pure, and free from greasy, 
sticky or any injurious properties, 


Guaranteed positively not to cause 
hair to’ grow on the face, arms’ or 
hands.—Soothes babies’ skin troubles. 
Relieves. men’s: tender skin after 
shaving. 


Selling everywhere or pas by us on receipt of 
rice: Hinds Ci ream in bottles, 50c;  ¢q 
x inds Cold Cream in tubes, ?5c. fe a) 

Samples will be sent if you enclose és 

2c stamp to pay postage. | { 


: A. S. HINDS [ “A 
287 West Street, Portland, Maine | = 


You: should try HINDS Honey and Almond 





grant and beneficial. 25c posting? No ea 
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no roughness or chapping if you use 





Cream SOAP; highly refined, delightfully fra-. 














W. & J. SLOANE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Northern California Distributors 











If you will thoroughly in- 
vestigate the many good 


qualities of 


Grass Furniture 


TRADB MARK 





you will then be convinced 
why CREX has so many 


enthusiastic advocates. 


Ask your dealer for CREX 


New booklet: 
No. 277, Artistic Home Furnishings, 


sent free, on request 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island, 
New York 





CALIFORNIA FURNITURE CO 
LOS ANGELES 








Southern California Distributors 
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Hop-growers in California and Oregon have cleaned up a profit of one hundred per cent this year 


Hop-Growers Rejoice over Fourth Good Year 

There are not many farm crops that will yield 
a one hundred per cent profit but that is the figure 
which the jubilant California and Oregon hop- 
growers see on their ledgers this year. Practically 
the entire hop output of the United States is grown 
in California, Oregon and Washington. The 
market is largely regulated by the success or failure 
of foreign growers, the greatest hop-yards of the 
world being in Bohemia and England. The ad- 
vantage of the Pacific Coast growers over their 
foreign competitors is the absence of the pests that 
do great damage to the foreign yards. 

The cost of production of hops is eight cents per 
pound. This year the selling price is averaging 
twenty cents. A conservative yield is one and one- 
fourth tons to the acre. Hop-growing is a gamble, 
however, as the price fluctuates greatly. Growers 
have received as high as $1 per pound and the next 
season as low as four cents. The successful grower 
must be prepared to stand a heavy loss as well as 
enjoy an enormous profit. The past four years 
have been exceedingly profitable. 


Where Census Figures are Unstable Statistics 

Government Census Bureau officials have made 
a 1913 guess on the population of Pacific Coast 
cities, the computation of increase being figured at 
the same ratio as indicated between official returns 
between 1900 and 1910, to which is added the terri- 
tory taken in during 1913. According to the esti- 
mate, Los Angeles has a population of 412,466, 
Portland 246,650 and Seattle 295,225. Seattle is 
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felicitating itself over “fan individual count” by 
the employees of the Post Office Department, 
which indicates a population of 301,670, the officials 
having found 54,734 families in the city. 

All of which means that the guesswork on the 
1920 population has begun already and while the 
figures may be a trifle exaggerated at the present 
time, like the latest Parisian styles, they will be out 
of date six months hence. 

The Pacific Coast cities which made a gain trom 
one to two hundred per cent in the last decade are 
figuring on turning the same trick again and they 
are going to do,it as sure as another two million 
people are going to find homes on the western side 
of the Rockies during the next two or three years. 


Visitors’ Registers Tell Interesting Tales 

_ Within a little over six months time 2620 visitors 
passed through the Fresno, California, Chamber of 
Commerce building and entered their signatures 
on the visitors’ register. The signers came from 
every state in the Union and from a great many 
foreign countries and many of them left their 
impressions of the state and county after their 
names on the register. 

Almost every county maintaining an exhibit 
keeps such a register and it is most interesting to 
study the signature and the remarks placed upon 
these books. Loyalty to the old home is frequently 
indicated after a good word for the community. 
Many of the names signed to these registers in the 
past few years may now be seen in the local papers 
oe the news items concerning permanent resi- 
dents. 
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Rest in these Dainty Slippers 


Ci — your tired feet cool and comfortable. Firfelt Foot- 
wear is made of best quality felt. Felt is soft and porous 
and by its nature allows the cool air to pass through and keep 
the feet comfortable at all times. 


G3 
LY, 
makes a Christmas present for women, men and children that 


will be serviceable all through the year. Wnie for catalogue 
showing a variety of attractive styles in eighteen colors. 








Ask your dealer for Firfelt—see the name on the sole. _ If he cannot supply 
you, order from us, stating color wanted and giving size of your street shoe. 


WORCESTER SLIPPER CO., 380 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 








Wo. 575 No. £6) 
For Babies One Dollar 
One Dollar Fifty : 
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The Motor and the Army Mule 


Late in August one road leading into Yosemite 
National Park was thrown open to automobile 
traflic. Early in September the hardy pioneers on 


Yosemite’s gasoline trail in clarion tones sent out 
a warning to the motoring fraternity. “Keep out 
of the Park!’ they shouted. “The Army Mule is 
on a rampage, lies in wait on the trail!” 

The uprisings and downsittings of the Army Mule 


are regulated by a stop-watch with military pre- 
cision. The Army Mule hates the odor of gasoline, 


especially if the hybrid is attached to the cavalry. 
Knowing the pressure of the military yoke, the 
Army Mule could think of no better weapon against 
the automobile than a large load of the red tape 
in which its own hoofs are hopelessly tangled. If 
the regulations governing the movement of auto- 
mobiles in the National Park were designed for the 


express purpose of discouraging motor traffic, they 
are a howling success. Enforced to the last dot 
over the i, without the least regard to the changing 


exigencies of the moment, they become a positive 
barrier to self-propelled vehicles. 

Whoever knows Yosemite will admit that the 
floor of the valley affords no room for sightseeing 
by motor, that the movements of automobiles 
should be restricted to ingress and egress along a 
single route. Furthermore, no sensible person will 
object to a strict regulation of motor traflic over 


a narrow road with dangerous grades, but when 
these rules are used to force a motorist off a clear 
road, when they oblige him to camp at the edge 
of a precipice, miles from food and water, for a 


night, when they compel him to walk back to head- 
quarters for a new permit allowing him to make a 
fresh start in the morning, when they him 
vexation, expense, discomfort and a delay of at 
least twelve hours on a clear road solely because 
he has fallen one minute behind the appointed 
schedule, then the temper of the Army Mule be- 
comes apparent. 

Not until a water-grade road, wide enough, safe 
enough to admit both animal and motor traffic at 
the same time, is built, will the traffic problem of 
the Yosemite valley find a permanent, adequate 
solution. 


cause 


Good Roads and Convicts 

Many miles of highway have been built in the 
state of Washington by convict labor. Some of the 
superb highway system built under the plans of 
Samuel Hil! were so built. The convicts have here- 
tofore worked under guard. The state has decided 
to go a step further and will hereafter not only 
make the camps honor camps but will allow the 
men to work without the customary prison stripes, 
without guards and pay them fifty cents per day, 
as an additional incentive for faithful services. 

Fifty picked men have been sent to the per- 
manent camp at Hoods Canal to carry on the work 
of highway building. 


Bringing the Pacific Ocean Nearer to Portland 
The people of Multnomah, Columbia and Clatsop 
counties in Oregon are planning to make the Pacific 
ocean accessible. Multnomah is interested in the 
c mstruction of a new highway which will knock the 
rough places off of the present inadequate roads and 
cut the running time for automobiles from nine 
hours to less than six, because the people of Mult- 
nomah want the ocean playgrounds nearer. Clatsop 
and Columbia counties are interested because their 
present modes of egress and ingress for even ordi- 
nary traflic are sadly in need of bolstering. There- 
fore it took little more than a suggestion of coopera- 
tion to bring about almost precipitous action to- 
ward the construction of the proposed new highway. 

Six hours from Portland to the sea through 
scenery rivaling the best Europe offers to the hordes 
of tourists, and a quickening of the industrial and 
agricultural development of a magnificent section 
of Oregon—that succinctly tells of the purposes of 
the organization of the Columbia Highway Asso- 
ciation. 

The first definite steps toward the success of the 
undertaking was the raising of a fund for the pre- 
liminary work. The promoters were not content 
to await the slow processes of ordinary legal meth- 
ods involving a vote and a subsequent tax levy. 
They raised the necessary amount in a remarkably 
short time by pe ‘rsonal subs¢ ription. 

The plan is to complete this scenic highway be- 
fore September, 1914. The money raised for the 
preliminary survey will be expended under the 
direction of H. L. Bowlby, State Highway Engineer. 


Oregon Making Progress Other Than Argument 


Oregon is now thoroughly alive to the necessity 
and value of good roads. Lane county is finishing 
six and one-half miles of macadam highway which 
will make a total of seventeen miles built within 
the past three years. Jackson county has just 
carried $500,000 bond issue for new highways, 
by a big majority, and work will commence at once 
on a six-per-cent-grade highway over the Siskiyous. 
This is welcome news to those who have attempted 
the northern stretch of the Pacific Highway. 

Work is progressing on the Columbia River 
Scenic Highway which is to connect Portland with 
Hood River. ‘The route of the boulevard has been 
determined with the exception of a short stretch 
in the vicinity of Rooster Rock, one of the scenic 
landmarks on the Columbia, where the road now 
makes a precipitous drop to the edge of the river. 
This portion of the road will be built so as to enable 
automobile and other vehicles to negotiate the drop 
on a grade not to exceed five per cent. 

Multnomah county has engaged a 
expert to assist in the big road work. 

Oregon has got beyond the talking stage in the 
good roads movement and begun to build 
highways. It is a sign of good tidings for all Oregon. 


highway 


has 


(Continued on page 1026) 
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Demonstrated Superiority in the Four Vital Points 






Control: Magnetic—a small disc taking the place of the usual 
cumbersome control lever. 
Braking: 





Magnetic, operating upon pressure of a button. The car 
cannot skid when this is applied. 


Foot-brake has automatic power cut-out. 
The brakes are external, and will not freeze up 







Drive: 





Double drive from both front and rear seat 


Principle: Chainless, direct shaft drive without universal joints. 
Consequently, maximum efficiency per unit of power 





These four features are patented and exclusive to the Ohio Electric 
They are only a few of many. 






See the car at the nearest Ohio dealer or write us for catalog 





The Ohio Electric Car Co. 1519 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd. 





Ontario Distributors Toronto, Canada 


. OHIO - 


THE ENVIED 


ELECTRIC , 
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With Worm Gear Axle. 
5-pass. Brougham, Detroit Duplex Drive $3000 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 850 
Gentleman's Roadster 2500 


With Bevel Gear Axle 


5-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive $2800 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 2550 
Victoria 2300 


All enclosed bodies are of our celebrated “‘ Clear 
Vision” type. Seats are so arranged that no one 
sits in front of the driver. 


Big Volume - 





Finer Quality - 








" Model 48 Detroit Duplex Drive 


Lower Prices 


This is the Detroit Electric policy for 1914—to make more cars and there- 
fore, better cars than have ever been made by an electric manufacturer; to sell 
these cars for lower prices than have ever been asked before; to take only a 
small profit on each car, relying on large volume for an adequate yearly earning. 


We believe that this new policy is 
something people have been waiting for, 
that it marks a big step forward in the 
electric car business. We believe it 
means that thousands of people will buy 
electrics who have not bought before. 


Our Output—Two to One 


In the past twelve months we have sold 
more than twice as many cars as any 
other maker of electric pleasure vehicles. 


Our factory and service organization have grown 
to be the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to electric cars. Our manufacturing facilities have 
been brought to maximum efficiency. 


So we have determined to go after even larger 
volume, to reduce our prices, but at the same time 
to put into our cars the very utmost in quality. 
And our 1914 models are the result. 


Why Our Prices Are Lower 


Every one of the six models listed above, if 
priced according to the usual methods of figuring, 
would sell for $300 to $400 more. 


Take the worm gear Detroit Duplex Drive car, 
$3000. The factory cost of this car, plus the usual 
rate of profit, would make the list price, $3350. 

Take the bevel gear Forward Drive brougham, 
$2800. Last season’s corresponding model sold 
for $3000. We have added $140 actual factory 
cost, in new features and finer quality—and yet we 
ask only $2800. And so all through the line. 


Anderson Electric Car 


How Quantity Produces Quality 
Bear in mind that the reduction in the prices of 
Detroit Electric cars means no reduction in the 
quality. Exactly the opposite. 

The large volume that makes possible these lower 
prices also makes possible the highest quality in 
materials, in workmanship, in improved features. 

It requires quantity to produce quality. The 
old idea that small production means better quality, 
more care, finer attention to detail is a fallacy. 
When a maker builds 1800 to 2000 cars, his stand- 
ard of quality is higher than when he builds the 
average output of 400 to 500 cars. 

The large manufacturer can afford to have a 
higher standard. He can and does put better work- 
manship into his cars—because he can afford the 
mechanical equipment necessary. 

Small production means near-accurate handwork, 
instead of absolutely accurate machine work. li 
means steel castings instead of the stronger drop 
forgings. It means fitting and filing instead of 
standardized, uniform parts. 


Don’t Let High List Prices Blind You 


The high prices asked for many cars are not 
evidence of quality. You don’t make anything in 
buying such cars. A few hundred dollars added to 
the price and then taken off again by a cut in 
price or an excessive allowance for a used car, 
doesn’t change the quality ofthecar. Price doesn’t 
really mean anything except in relation to value. 

Detroit Electric cars are lower in price than any 
cars even approaching them in quality. They are 
sold at catalog prices. ‘They are marketed with a 
smaller discount to the dealer than other cars. 

Please see these cars at our dealer’s. You will 
find him to be the most substantial electric car dealer 
in your city. 1914 advance catalog sent on request. 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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O motor car has yet appeared 
that fits the requirements of the 
average American family in 

comfortable circumstances quite so 
well as the Marmon. It ranks among 
the few leading cars of both hemis- 
pheres. World-famous for its speed 
and power, it is no less famous for 


its easy-riding qualities and _ its ° The 1914 Marmon 
remarkable economy in fuel; up-keep The Marmon ‘‘Thirty-Two”’ 
and tires. It is just as reliable, just see wa —— h. yl ice 
: Md 4 wheel base, body types and equip- 
as quiet, just as delightfully smooth ment to meet every requirement. A 
in operation after years of service in rational, logical car for touring and 
4 ai 3 . city use. ears Of satisfactory service 
conservative hands as it is the day it eager aR IS A 
comes from the shop—and service and upkeep—plus smooth, delightful 


is the real criterion of value operationand durability. Price $3,000. 


The old f build b ee The Marmon ‘‘Forty-Eight’’ 
e old frame building shown in the sketch above, : , ; 

is the first Nordyke & Marmon factory, built in Six-cylinder, 48-80 h. p. 145-inch 
1851—the present factory is shown below. 

The constant growth of this great institution is 
proof of the soundness of its policy—“the best that 
can be produced at a fair price, for the greatest 
service to the purchaser.” Every Marmon car is 
better for this unwavering standard. 


wheel base with short turning ability 
eliminating the old objections to long 
wheel base. Body types and equip- 
ment to meet every requirement. 
The only big car with small car 
advantages. Wonderful riding 
qualities and surpassing power and 
flexibility. A car developed by years 
Detailed Information on Request. of exacting tests. Price $5,000. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS (Established - 1851 ) INDIANA 







ome pnp —— 





LMI, Sixty Years of Suceessful 
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AUTOMOBILES AND GOOD ROADS 


Anticipating a Continued Increase in Automobile 
Sales 

According to figures compiled by the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, southern California 
has more cars per capita than northern California. 
These figures show that Orange county leads all 
others in the state in number of cars to the popula- 
tion. Orange, though one of the smaller counties 
of southern California, has 2,349 automobiles. 
The population of the county is 38,251. San Diego 
is second and Los Angeles third. Los Angeles 
county for instance, has 36,360 cars, whereas the 
county has a population of 672,093. The figures 
were compiled by the Automobile Club of Southern 
California and the remarkable part of the informa- 
tion lies in the fact that the county with the least 
number of machines in proportion to population 
is far ahead of the average for automobiles owned 
per thousand of population in the United States as 
a whole. The figures are conservatively based. 
They show that out of the total population in 
California of 2,629,134 there are a total of cars in 
use of 87,971. The total population of southern 
California is 1,010,162 with a total of 51,936, while 
the total population of northern California is 1,618,- 
972 with cars totaling 36,035. 

A significant feature in connection with prospect 
for the coming season for 1914 in California is the 
fact that the purchasing agent of the State Engineer- 
ing Department has just let the contract for 200,000 
automobile registration number plates and 20,000 
motor cycle plates for 1914, the aggregate weight 
of which will be 165 tons, amounting in mass to 
from four to six car loads. For these plates the 
state of California is paying $38,800. Beginning 
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(Continued from page 1022) 


with January 1st the new California Registration 
law goes into effect which changes the system of 
registration and requires the payment of taxes on a 
horse-power basis. Since the motor vehicle depart- 
ment was established in 1905 118,135 cars have been 
registered. In September of this year, the regis- 
trations numbered 2,295. 





Scenic Road Around Crater Lake 

Former United States Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
of Oregon, spent his vacation at Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park and Klamath Falls late this summer, 
and made the discovery that the scenic wonders of 
the Crater Lake region were worth millions of dollars 
to Oregon because of their attractiveness for tour- 
ists. A scenic road is being built around the lake 
which will soon be of great importance to automo- 
bile travel. Crater Lake will in a very short time 
come into its own as one of the great National play- 
grounds and scenic wonders. It has long been 
known for its wonderful beauty by a few who have 
visited it. 


Trinity County Rejoices Over Road Prospects 

Trinity County, “the treasure-box of Northern 
California” is just now rejoicing over the announce- 
ment made by B. H. Burrell, Senior Highway En- 
gineer of Public Roads, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that the Government has set aside $50,000 
of Forest Service refund money for road construc- 
tion down the Trinity River between North Fork 
and South Fork a distance of forty miles. The 
construction of this road will be of immense bene- 
fit to Trinity County. 








Samuel Hill’s Graphic Argument in Favor of Good Roads | 





R 
OF GRADE. 





$150. 


~ $100. 





4% 





75§ 








50° 


PEASONASLE COST FER LOAD. 





POWER REQUIRED ON.DIFFERENT GRADES SAITE LOAD IN EACH CASE. 


HOW THE COST OF HAULING ONE TON ONE MILE INCREASES WITH INCREASE OF GRADE 


Samuel Hill, the famous good-roads advocate, thus illustrates graphically the value of good roads on easy grades, 
‘and shows how the cost of hauling one ton one mile increases with each increase of grade 
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Haynes “‘Six’’, $2985; equipped 
with Vulcan Electric 
Gear Shift 















Elwood Haynes—Inventor 
of America’s First Car 








| In the hall of America’s great inventions 
E the name of Elwood Haynes a with that of 4 
i Fulton, Morse, Bell, Edison and Wright. The ; 
st invention of the gasoline automobile has revo- 2 
E lutionized road travel and become the chief recrea- 
k tion of thousands in the brief space of twenty years. Elwood Haynes’ original car, built by him 
Hs in 1893-4, is now a permanent government possession in Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

A ica’ 5 
f merica s : 





First Car 





is today America’s most up-to-date car 


It has electric lights, starter, horn—and the 
















Gears are shifted by electricity 
The hand gear lever is relegated to the tool 
box, replaced by a handy dial of push buttons 
on the steering post. A mere pressure of 
the finger replaces the yanking of the gear 
lever. There is no chance of a wrong gear 
selection, no possibility of stripping the gears. 
Everything is so simple and easy that the 
frailest woman or most nervous of persons can 
drive the Haynes and enjoy it. 


Other geod features 

Tires are pumped mechanically. Gasoline is 
pressure fed. Collins quick adjusting curtains 
are let down in a few seconds, right from the 
seat. Doors and inside space are very roomy. 
The design is more pleasing than ever. And 
supporting all this refinement and comfort is 
the well-known mechanical reliability of the 
Haynes and its famous engine—the result of 
twenty years development. 


Write for great auto book by Elwood Haynes— 
*The Complete Motorist” 


This book shows step by step, part by part, how the auto is produced, and tells how to get the 


most satisfaction ott of a car. 
models and the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. 
write, when you’re planning to buy a new car. 


It’s as absorbing as a novel. 
~ g . 
Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Tells all about the new Haynes 
Mention when you 


Model 27, illustrated, 6cylinder, 65 Dynamometer H. P., 136-inch wheel- 
base, 6 or 7 passenger touring, $2985; limousine, $4050. 


The new models 


Pacific Coast delivery. 


If you don’t know who your nearest Haynes dealer is, ask us for his address 


The Haynes Automobile Company 


Model 28, 4-cylinder, 48 Dynamometer H. P., 118-inch wheelbase, 2 pass- 

d thei ne enger roadster, 4 or 5 passenger touring, $2135; coupe, $2850. 

and their prices Model 26, 6 cylinder, 65 Dynamometer H. P., 130-inch wheelbase, 2 pass- 
enger roadster, 4 or 5 passenger touring, $2900; coupe, $34 


Hand lever optional at $200 reduction. 


47 Main Street 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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Types of Control 
Front — Rear — Selective Dual 


The last has a combination of either 
front or rear control. Select the posi- 
tion from which you desire to drive, 
according to the number of passengers. 
Controls and brakes are automatically 
interlocked by merely turning front 
seat to natural positions required by 
driving conditions. The Rauch & 
Lang Control System guarantees 
positive control of your car al- 
ways, under every driving 
condition. 















































= i 
: ® 
| Society Adopts | 
| The New Rauch & Lang Worm Drive 
Again has the Rauch & LangElectricassert- which is superior to all others means a greater- I 
7 ed its premiership as Society's chosen car. than-ever all-‘round efficiency, a silence that is | 
lt The success of the new worm drive hasbeen manifest, a power-economy hitherto unknown, : 
4 immediate. This feature means the continued nd a driving simplicity that appeals to the 1 
leadership in driving quality—just as the beau- most timid woman. | 
if tiful body lines, rich finish and ultra refine- The Rauch & Lang is the highest-priced } 
{ ment of every detail have always marked su-___ Electric on the market. Its value is readily ap- | 
j premacy of Rauch & Lang construction. parent to those who seek a car of artistic and ; 
Hundreds have already orderedthe new car. ™echanical perfection. ' 
They are enthusiastic because the Rauch & Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly dem- [. 
1 Lang Straight Type Worm Drive(top mounted) onstrate. Catalog mailed on request. tu 
iii MAKERS OF COACH HISTORY-—FPor over sixty years Rauch & Lang have been building fine vehicles for a select patron- L 
nf age. In each successive veh.cle era they have been accorded the leadership. Strict adherence to lofty art ideals 
and a wonderful mechanical perfection have won and held the acclaim of people of refinement. (147) 
— Branches at THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY ee 


\ NEW YORK—1800 Broadway, 
*\ CLEVELAND—Superior Avenue, 
WW MINNEAPOLIS—1207 Harmon 


ace, ’ 
KANSAS CITY—$501 Main St, ( [ 


2194 West Twenty-fifth Street « 
seeing ON 





Gun 


I ROYAL EQUIPAGE 
OF ae, ni OPA 
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Hupmobile 


We believe the Hupmobile to be the 
best car of its class in the world; and 
by far the best car for the average 
American family. 











We believe it to be the best for the 
average American family because it 
is so quick and so inexpensive in ser- 
ving the needs of every member of 
that family. 


We believe it is better for the average 
American family because of its longer 
life and the lesser cost of upkeep— 
because it is kept more continuously 
in commission by every member of 
the home circle. 


Ask the Youngsters!—Bless their 
hearts, they’re a// for the Hupmobile 
—because it’s smart and stylish and 
swift, and so simple that even they 
could drive it if Dad and Mother 
would permit. 


Ask Dad and Mother—ask every 
member of every Hupmobile house- 
hold. See if it isn’t true that they Pee rane ne ane 

° 4 - ° ° y $s v ff to sche 
hold it in warm affection. See if it ae 
z ’ ; bil f il upmobdbile on wet and stormy days, tnsteac 
isn t true that ev ery Hupmo le tamuy of being drenched or chilled by exposure to 
is free from the haunting fear of dangerous and inclement conditions? 
excessive expense. 








The car of the American family? 
Well, tens of thousands of American 
families say so and they ought to know. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“32” Touring Car or Roadster—$1050 
f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1230 f. 0. b. Windsor 
SPECIFICATIONS — Four - cylinder, long - stroke 
motor ,3 1-4x51-2inches; unit power plant. Selective 
type transmission, sliding gears. Center control 
Full floating rearaxle. 106-inch wheel base. Tires, 
33x 31-2,Q D. Rear shock absorber. Magneto cover 








EQUIPMENT—Rain vision, ventilatingwindshield 
mohairtop with envelope; Hupmobile Jiffy curtains 
speedometer; cocoa mat in tonneau; Prest-O-Lite 
oil lamps; trimmings, black and nickel 

"32" Touring Car or Two-passenger 

Roadster with Westinghouse two- unit 
electric generator and starter; electric 
lights; oversize tires, 33 x 4 inches; de- 
mountable rims, extra rim and _ tire 
carrier at rear. $1200 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


In Canada, $1 380 f. 0. b. Windsor 














The car of The American Family 
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HUDSON Six 54,$2250 


F. 0. B. Detroit, Mich 





FIvE WIRE WHEELS, $80 Extra 
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= Experience Six-Cylinder 


= Smoothness in Your Four 
—But This Is The Only Way You Can Get It 


WHill 
UUUCEEEEE 


T 


PEED your Four up to 30 miles an hour or more on a smooth 
road. Then throw out the clutch and close the throttle. 


eUEeTEET 


UN 


Or coast down a long smooth hill with the motor running idle. 





The feeling is that of flying. There is no vibration. In this 
particular the sensation of riding in a Four approaches that felt 
in a Six. 


WT 





But, in a Six, the smoothness is ALWAYS there. Try coasting with your Four on a run of 100 feet. 
You ride like constant coasting. In the HUDSON Then come, see us, we'll show you how to do it for 


Six 54, up hill and down, on rough roads or smooth, 300 miles, all cay, without fatigue. It must be ina 
fast or slow, the feeling is always the same. HUDSON Six 54. 
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No Four—no matter how powerful or through 


what combination of gears its power is transmitted— New Features in HUDSON Six 54 
can be made to ride so smoothly. ’ en True streamline body—the handsomest_car 
Come, take a drive in the HUDSON Six 54. you ever saw. Highest standard of HUDSON 
design and construction. The very best we know 
in beauty and finish. Left side drive. Right 
hand control. Entrance to driver’s seat from 
either side. Electrically self-cranked and 
In no other will it have such a meaning for you. electric lighted. 


If you enjoy driving, take hold of the wheel and 
feel for yourself the full meaning of that much-talked- 
zbout “smoothness and flexibility of the Six. 


Accept Howard E. Coffin’s 1914 Automobile Review—We'll Send It! 


No automobile buyer should fail to read Mr. and his many contributions to the progress of the 
Coffin’s Automobile Review. automobile industry both as a designer of many 
He shows why six cylinder cars are now so popular. successful cars, and a contributor to engineering 
literature make his review authentic. 
He explains the reasons tor their smoothness, and 
why they are so desirable. With diagrams, and in Of course he refers to the HUDSON Six 54. No 
the clearest language he makes you understand why discussion of automobile tendencies would be com- 
4 so many makers are now manufacturing sixes plete that omitted mention of this new car. 
exclusively. Can you afford to consider the purchase of any car 
He tells about left side drive and right side drive— costing $1,500 and over without snowing what such 
about gasoline economy—electric and other gear an authority as Mr. Coffin has to say upon the sub- 
shifts—streamline bodies—speedometer drive—new ject? 
things in lighting, and other features embodied in the Send your name and address. 


1914 designs. 


No man is more eminently qualified to prepare HUDSON Motor Car Company 


suchareview. Mr. Coffin’s reputation as an engineer, is aoe 
as 7735 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 




















Gill 
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The Proof of 
Filing is Finding 





In the “Yand E” Direct Name 
System //ng errors are prevented 
—therefore there are no finding 
troubles. 


This System possesses five important 
advantages: (1) Speed in finding; (2) 
Speed in filing; (3) Assured accuracy of 
both; (4) Economy of cost and main- 
tenance; and (5) Quick transferring. 
































The guides are of pressboard with cel- 
luloided tabs and will Jast 50 times as long 
as manila. ‘They are printed with alpha- 
betical subdivisions and numbers. They 
can be used year after year, for the 
guides are not transferred, but are left 
in the active file, as the tabs of the folders 
serve as the index in the transfer case. 

“You will soon be transferring this 
year’s papers, so now is the time to con- 
sider the changing of your indexing sys- 
tem to make transferring easy. 





Send for sample folder 
and free book, “Vertical 
Filing Down-to-Date” 


Direct Name System 


of Vertical Filing 






Its 40 pages fully illustrate and describe 
the “Y and E” System. Write for a copy 
on your business letterhead. 


‘YAWMAN«1> FRBE MFc.@. 
1175 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch stores in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
“Deaders of the World” Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
in Paned Dectens anil San Francisco and Los Angeles. Agents and dealers 

Disineas Bauinaect in all cities. Look us up. In Canada, The Office 
ss —_ Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
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LASTENBURY 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


Our trade marks are a gué antes of every desirable quality in 
TWO-PIECE FLAT KNIT UNDERWEA 

Every garment shaped to the Sewwe and retains its shape per- 
manently. 

GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK. 

It offers the best protection against sudden chills, colds, pneu- 
monia and rheumatism. 

The high-grade materials and splendid workmanship insure 
great length of service. 

Costs 60% less than imported goods of same quality. 

No dye stuff used in our natural grays. 

Made in fifteen grades; Light, Medium and Heavy Weights, of 
fine Wool and Worsted. 

Ask your dealer to show you some of the following numbers: 





GLASTENBURY HEALTH 


Natural Gray Wool Winter Weight (double thread) t $1.75 
We make a Special Feature 0/ ADJUSTABLE DR’ AWE R BANDS on 
1.50 


Natural Gray Worsted, light weight ..............--eeeeeeeeeee at 

Natural Gray Australian Lamb's Wool light w WERERE. cccnesns08 at 1.75 
Natural Gray Worsted. medium weight..... Sd enerecsecswcccess at 1.50 
Natural Gray Worsted , medium weight... .......---++eeeeeeees at 2.00 
Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s Wool, winter weight..... coos «62.50 


For sale by leading dealers. Write for — booklet and sample cut- 
tings. They are yours for the asking. Dept. 2 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., eT ee Conn. 
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99 SELF- FILLER 
FOUNTPEN 


What do you expect of a fountain pen when you 
buy one? What features or characteristics in- 
fluence your choice? The pen you purchase must 
write with a steady, even flow and must not leak 
or soil your fingers. There your requirements 
usually stop. But the “Swan” does not stop. 
It insures these absolutely and further it con- 
serves your time, energy and patience. With 
a “Swan Self-Filler” your time is never 
wasted in trying to make an empty pen 
write. The simple, efficient self-filling 
device here pictured and the “little 
windows,” if you heed them, keep 
your pen full and always ready 
for instant use. Fill your pen 

in odd moments by pressure of 
the bulb when the “little win- 
dows” warn you that your 
ink supply is running low 
and never have an empty 
pen in an emergency. 




































the vital part 
of any foun- 
tain pen, is 
generously fash- 
ioned from 14 kt. 
gold tipped _ with 
iridium, with full 
rounded back and straight 
sides which gives it strength 
- and resistance yet insures easy, 
flexible action. The ‘‘gold top 
feed’’ above the pen point and 
the ‘‘ladder feed’’ below 
supply a flow of ink regulated 
to the pressure, breadth of 
stroke and rapidity of the 
writer. The ‘‘screw - down 
cap’’ seals the pen when closed 
and makes leaking impossible. 



































Write for illustrated 
folder. ‘‘Swans’” may 
be had in many styles 
and sizes, tooled vul- 
canite, plain or gold 
mounted, sterling 
silver and rolled gold 
in plain, filigree or en- 
graved patterns. Any 
“Swans” may be fitted 
with anib you like best 
—fine, coarse or me- 
dium, regular or stubs. 
























For sale by all stationers, jewelers and druggists. 
$2.50 and up. With ‘‘Little Windows,’’ $3.00. 


i 209 So. State Street, Chicago 
79-80 fitch os neg Rd 0 MABIE, TODD & co. 124 York Street, Toronto 
Manchester Paris The Makers _ Brussels Sydney 
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Efficienc depends on 


appropriate meals 
My efficiency system of eating is easy to learn, The foods in ordinary daily use 
are classified according to their effects on the body, the brain and nerves, the liver, 
the skin, etc, Rules are given for guidance in quantities, combination and selection 
of meals according to age, occupation, symptoms, environment, etc, Meals produc- 
ing or aggravating various diseases are also indicated, 





THE NAMES OF A FEW MEALS 





Strong Digestible Brainy Meal Laxative Meal 

Weak Digestible Brainy Meal Solvent Meal 

Indigestible Brainy Meal Curative Meal for Heart Trouble 
Maximum Variety Brainy Meal 66 “Kidney o 

Meal Without Brain Nutriment 6 ' “ Liver = 
Volatile Brainy Meal Meal for Athlete with Strong Digestion 
Blood Purifying Cooling Meal sid “5 sf “Average es 
Warming Meal 3 ud “Weak a! 
Purging Meal Vocalist’s Meal 


@ H. BRINKLER 
Control Your Moods by Foods 

Our different moods are under the influence of different meals, Some meals produce great vitality, strong 
nerves, strong eyes, presence of mind, moral strength; other meals of finest quality (including game, poultry, 
whites of eggs, almonds, pears, asparagus, spinach, celery, etc.) are inspirational or favorable to artistic 

development, Other meals such as tea, fatty, starchy and sweet 

BRAIN & NERVES foods, in excess, make one nervous, shy, low spirited. Appropriate 
meals maintain virtue and continence by preference without any 
restraint, It is only the heat-producing and irritating meals that 
arouse the lower nature, 

Brainy meals make mental work easy, 

Do not take an athlete’s meal when you want to do many 
hours of brain work at 

















your desk, because muscle foods tend to 

clog your liver and stupefy you when you are inactive, 
MUSCLES BONE | For special stress of mental work DOUBLE YOUR BRAIN 
a | POWER by eating a maximum brainy meal which yields many times 


the amount of nerve force that isin an ordinary meal, 

Inappropriate meals discount every man 25 to 100 per cent, making 
some men chronic invalids, who accomplish nothing. Unsuitable 
meals produce unsanitary conditious in the body resulting in adenoids, ff 
enlarged tonsils, defective hearing, ete, Faulty circulation,’ imperfect 
elimination ,impaction congestion and inflammation produce appendicitis 
or a condition where the surgeon’s knife is a necessity unless a radical change to appropriate meals is adopted at once. 

You cannot postpone the study of SYSTEM in cating. You must learn to CORRECTLY COMBINE your 
foods to prevent fermentation and the formation of poisonous deposits which become the basis of disease, 


Aged People the Best Test 


The testimony of aged people who have regained health on a Brainy Diet is conclusive because they 
have practically no reserve force on which to subsist, therefore they depend absolutely on the new nerve 
force in a brainy diet for their restoration to health, @ 

Mr. B. L., 68 years, Proprictor of Dyeing Works, writes: ‘Enclosed find picture 
of fish which I tramped for three miles to catch. I climbed down rocks 75 feet above 
waicr, You know three months ago I was pretty bad; could hardly walk, had an at- 
tendant on account of vertigo, The severe neuritis in my arm and the rheumatism 
was too painful for sleep, Absolutely free from all pains now and it is owing to the 
Brainy Diet System that I am alive,” 

Dr. R., a retired physician, 81 years: “Can now use fny hand that was partially 
paralyzed, Can walk straight now and have much more energy,” 

Mrs. C, K. writes that she is 82 years and has used eathartics and enemas for 50 
years. “No more headaches since adopting the Brainy Diet System the last six months 
and that is wonderful, since I had a headache almost every day previously, Constipa- 
tion is overcome, I sleep well and my appetite is good,” 

Mr, F. C., 70 years, Proprictor of Department Store, writes: “As I improved in 
every respect at 70 years of age, I think there is good prospect for any one else, I was 
dropsical and rheumatic, have lost over 50 pounds of superfluous weight in two months, 
lost my rheumatism and have returned to business, something I never expected to do 


again,” ° 
. Young People Increase Their Income 
The greatest service that old people can render the world is to popularize a brainy diet system among 
the young, for whom the possibilities are so great under a correct system of arranging their foods, because 
they have such abundant reserve force to supplement a correct diet, 
Mr. T. L., age 22, clerk, who suffered from catarrh and had a weak, hoarse voice, 
writes:, “Voice is clear and strong, head clear as a bell, Have resigned government 
position and am now making four times as much travelling, something I had the ambi- 
tion but not the energy to do before, Have fattened up 20 pounds in two months,” 
Affidavits of the writers and of witnesses are on file, with corroborative evidence, 
{[=OVER 100 REMARKABLE CASES HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED, UNDER SEAL, BY THE OFFICIAL 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, Send the addresses of those interested, 
You can easi'y learn to select appropriate meals for your various needs by the Brainy Diet System, No foods for 
sale, Only ordinary foods in daily use are advised, Send 1ocents for ‘* The New Brainy Diet System,” 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40L, Washington, D. C. 
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h.ex., covered with Genasco Smooth Surface Ready Roofing 





It pays to buy roofing with 
your mind as well as youreyes. 


You must go below the surface of roofing 
to find out how long it will last. And you 
find out only when you know what the roofing 
is made of. 


enasc 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. Zhzs asphalt 
abounds with zatural oz/s that do not evaporate on 
exposure to air, like the lighter oils of manufac- 
tured, so-called ‘‘asphalts.”’ 

As the oil is the life of the asphalt, Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt in Genasco Roofing is kept full of 
life to resist rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 

This gives you continued protection without 
thought of your roof—or expense. It rids you of 
worry and saves you money. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Guaranteed—in writing, if you want 
it. Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet packed with Genasco smooth-surface roofing 
prevents nail leaks and makes seams water-tight without cement. 


Jz The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt of asphalt and ready roofing. Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated Felt Philadelphia Asphalt-eaturatedivett 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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“Years of Experience Have Proven To Me 
That the MAJESTIC Range IS the Best 


“Strange, that for years I couldn’t see that trying to get good work from an old, worn-out range, merely to save the 
price of a Dew one, was noftrue economy. My Great Majestichasmore than earned its cost in the saving of fuel alone, 
because the open seams and joints in my old, worn-out range where the boits ‘ 
were loose and the putty had crumbled away, made me burn twice as 
much fuel as enery wae 
“Talk about luck in baking—“luck” is nothing but good oven J 
and my Majestic oven is simply perfect. I can depend on it abso- 7 
lutely every ~~, I believe father and the children are happier 
and I knowwe have better meals at less expense with our 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and 
Charcoal iron. Range 
A Perfect Baker—A Fuel Saver 
OUTWEARS THREE ORDINARY RANGES 


Don’t Buy Any Range Sight Unseen 


Buying a range isn’t an every day transaction. ‘To be ab- 
solutely sure of complete satisfaction—don’t buy from print- 
ed descriptions—see the Great Majestic (dealer in nearly 

every county in 40 states) compare it point 
for point with any other range. Then you 
can buy intelligently and be sure of a 
rangethat will last alifetime—the ONLY 
range made of malleable iron and charcoal 
iron. _Charcoaliron WON’T RUST LIKE 
STEEL—malleable iron can’t break. Put 
together with rivets—joints always abso- 
lutely tight.. Body lined with pure asbestos 
board, covered with iron grate—you can see it— 
= insuring a dependable baking heat with halfthe 
fuel required in ordinary ranges. 
All Copper Movable Reservoir 
Other Exclusive Features 
Reservoir in direct contact with fire, 
meee heats through copper pocket 
pressedfrom one piece—exclu- 
sive patented feature. Oven ther- 
mometer—accurate all the time. All 

















































PRbsaeeine Pe | 


| 
ait Should Be In 
Reputation Seema Re Your Kitchen 


{ 
: N if 
SPORTSMANS FRIEND 


doors drops down and form rigid 
Contains Greatest Improvement Heats 
5 j >} F— ) —increasing strength and wear of a Great 
AK - 
aboutit. Bestrangeatany price. Any | 
Majestic dealer can furnish any size or 


shelves. Open end ash pan—ven- 
Like a 
a ; | | (| Majestic more than 300 percent at a point 
ian | | tas k 
-§ style Majestic Range with or without 
e@ a (l e Wi a legs. Write for booklet, ““Range Com- t 


| i ws tilated ash pit—ash cup. Reservoir 
Ever Put Ina Range Tea Kettle 
where other ranges are weakest. As 
parison, 





Freeman’s 
Face 


A Guarantee Against Rust 


The best gun oil ever known. 
Cleanesttocarry. Absolutely odor- 
less. All sporting goods an 
hardware fo ng 
tle (cheaper to buy) 2 t 
size, 10c. Don't wait until 
your old bottle of some 
other make is used up, but 
throw that away and buy 
a bottle of NYOIL now. €G 

WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 










has stood the test 
for thirty years. 
Why not test it 
yourself? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after using 
half you do not think it 
equal to any powder, no 
matter what the price, your 
dealer will refund your 
money. 



















25c 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75, Cincinnati, O. 
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When you buy your new shoes ask for 


cATS PAw 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


The Foster Friction Plug keeps your footsteps from 
sounding like a ‘‘gum-shoe”’ artist, and makes the heels 
wear longer. 


The extra quality rubber gives greater resiliency and longer wear. 


Ask your shoeman for Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels. The name is 
easy to remember—they cost no more than the ordinary kinds. 
50c. attached—all dealers. 










That 
Foster Plug 
Prevents 

Slipping 











FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug, 
which prevents slipping. 



























PLAYING CARDS (fit PLAYING CARDS 


GOLO EDGES iY Gisesas CLUBINDEXES . 
SH Dei sn0e ras 00] 
For Social Play = NGRESY CARD GAMES BICYCLE For General Play 


Congress designs are true Hoyle up-to-date The sterling quality of 
reproductions of original sub- SENDISCIN STAMPS J QF 2 Bicycle cards for play at 
jects by European and Amer- 5 home or club surpasses by far 
ican artists. Wonderfully yew” SEO all popular-priced brands. 
beautiful in coloring. Club eigen DS Sold everywhere. 
Air-Cushion Finish ,32.,- YEARLY SOC LQo Sap Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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Water Wont Hurt It 


VEN though your shells 

get rain-soaked, or fall 

into the river, the powder will 

be unharmed providing it is 
HERCULES BRAND 


“INFALLIBLE 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


“Infallible” is weatherproof 
and waterproof, climate and 
temperature do not affect its 
strength. 


“Infallible” gives a tremend- 
ous velocity and at the same 
time good, even patterns and 
very little recoil Breech 
pressure well within safety 
limits; no corroding or pitting 
gun-barrel—an almost entire 
absence of smoke. 

Remember these points when you 
buy your ammunition, and see that 


your shells are loaded with “In- 
fallible.” 

Write today for booklet describing 
“Infallible’” powder, together with 
picture in colors “The Game Bird 
of the Future.” Address Dept. 17. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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permits 


WOOL the hu- 


man body to breathe 


























through the pores, as 
Nature intended—it 
provides for inhalations and 
exhalations, retains the 
warmth and repels the cold. 
For the sake of health and 
comfort wear genuine, por- 
ous, undyed, Jaeger Made 
Woolen underwear—it will 
help you to keep well all 
winter. Jaeger Woolen 
coats, stockings, sweaters, 
caps, etc., are a comfort. 

Learn the facts about 

Wool. Write for booklet. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores }, 

New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 
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—9 ,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
business men, may be made yours—yours to boost your 
salary, to increase your profits. This free book deals with 
—How to manage a business 

—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader career, 
Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of < postal—a penny! Simply say “* Send on your 9,059-word 

voklet.’’ Send to SYSTEM, Dept. 8-11, Wabash & Madison, Chicago 





‘ 





Don’t Scowl 
Don’t Frown 


bad habits—they’re only 


Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply 
skin deep and are easily lost by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


Harmless, simple and easy to use. Work while you sleep. 
Why look old? Two styles: ‘‘Frowners’’ for between the 
eyes, Eradicators for lines in the face. 

Either in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes at drug and department 
stores, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


B. & P. CO. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 
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The Secret of 
Motor Car 
Economy 


lies in the use of a perfect 


lubricating oil—an oil that 
eliminates friction and allows 
all the power of the engine 
to be utilized. 


ZEROLENE 


[& The Standard Oil For Motor Cars 


accomplishes exactly these 
results. Hundreds of owners 
of motor trucks tell us that 
ZEROLENE: is one of the 
main factors in the reduction 


of their maintenance charges. 


|, R20 Cho, 


Rox, 
Re hiny 


ZEROLENE—the ~~4in~ 
carbon proof oil. Sold Ce of 


by dealers everywhere... ~~ a 
La) IME, eyspid 


SAE oe ante 


Standard Oil Company 


(California ) 


San Francisco 
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CARE FOR 
THE HANDS 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Sug- 
gestion: Soak the hands, on re- 
tiring, in hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap. Dry, anoint with 
Cuticura Ointment, and wear 
soft bandages or old, loose 
gloves during the night. They 
are equally effective for the 
skin, scalp and hair. 


A 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world, Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London ; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

ga Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp, 
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7 if As Much and More‘than 


W/2, Saved 
On Unredeemed Pledges 


Diamonds and Watches 


Examine—If Satisfied, Pay—If Not, Return. 
We Ship, Privilege of Examination 

Before buying a diamond or other jewelry let us prove by 
satisfied buyers the tremendous savings in our prices under 
dealers, mail order, retail or even wholesalers. 

Our Big Bargain Bulletin tells the whole story—how as 
Ope ts feces for Loans’’ for over 60 years, we have advanced 
money on fine diamonds, watches, ete. Our investment but a 
fraction of their re al Thousands of unredeemed pledges--the 

is a real reason back of the amazingly 





necessity for dispos | 
prices, Send for free copy of illustrated listings fully described. 





— Christmas Gifts 
255984. %—3/32 kt. solitaire blue- 


ae perfect cut quality genuine dia- 
mond _ of most radiant brilliancy in 
ladies’ rin Try to match it at $60. 


) tered san gyaranteed oan $29.85 


Ray i8 
true tomato taste , 176s karat 
guaranteed weight superb blue- 

white quality genuine perfect cut 


diamond gemin magnificent tigers 
proportion 


in Ne ACE Aes 
claw mounting. Best EY Zag | inet FB 
—shape brilliancy. Try to match Wank RR 2p 
it at $150. Guaranteed loan $68. 
Unredeemed _ Price sssacsesesseoesncnre T@, 40 
ff Will remount in ladies’ ring $2 less 
ETC » No. 341127. Famous 19-jeweled B. W. Raymond (Elgin) 
be U Pp $ teed to pass railroad inspection. 


pager nage clad Positioned ee This upredeemed ¥ watch com- 

to match it at $40 t $1 18. 55 
Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 


Bic” UNREDEEMED PRICE 
ay expre' 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 














A tempting 
relish having the 








ee 


We p: ssage and 
Money-Back Guarantee ¥} leasing you in the examination. Your 
money back if any article should = not be perfectly satisfactory to you, 
ented. This guarantee is backed by our 


h h r 
vi 0, 000 capital gg a Fears in one location is proof of our reliability, 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
Smithfield Street 2411DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
References, by permission, Farmers’ Deposit Nation- 
al Bank, Marine National Bank, Dun’s, Bradstreet’s 

























































kitchens, same day as picked; i ——— _—— 
cooked but lightiy so that p 
i ined: ie You _can encourage the whole family to beneficial 
the natural flavor 1s retained; By reading habits by giving your home an Xmas gift of 
seasoned delicately with pure 4 M 
° ° ope ‘ | ly \. Le \ 
spices; placed in sterilized | S| be-W . ke 5 
. ° ~ 
bottles—this is Blue Label ff te) 7 ernic 4 
; 
Ketchup. i Sectional Bookcases 
Contains only those ingredients Ey No gift is more desirable to the 
a R anal d End d Fi | family or to an individual than a 
a ecognized an ndorse s | | Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
fia by the U. S. Government by none more useful, more beautiful or 
yt hq durable, none makes a more lasting re- 
a4 Our other products, Soups, Jams, if membrance of the donor. 
sag Preserves, Meats, Canned See es Oar eee 
5 ruits and Vegetables, you will £ case to roomsand book colle: 
® find equally as pleasing as Blue &% for our catalog No. 36 for fall 
b details of th many advana- 
Label Ketchup. if tears at iiie anne Book: 
& case. Either write your name 
and address on the margin of 


this page and mail to us, or 
go to the Globe-Wernicke 
dealer in your town who 
will be glad to give you the 
catalog. 

We have branch stores and 
agencies nearly everywhere. 
Where not represented we 
ship freight prepaid. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Sectional Bookcases. 
Filing Cabinets and 


Stationer’s Goods. 


CINCINNATI 


LSE 


m1 **Original Menus” is an inter- 
. esting booklet, full of sugges- 
tions for the hostess and busy 
housewife. Write for it today, 
giving your grocer’snameand 
mentioning this magazine, 


Curtice Brothers Co. £ 
Rochester, N. Y. f 
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Patriot 
No. 1214 


Z / Patent leather, 
F welt, dull top, 
Amherst Last. 


Patriot 
No. 1292 


Glaze Kangaroo, 
welt, kid top, 
London Last. 


The Value of a Name and Trade-Mark 


This star trade-mark on the heel of a shoe insures perfection 
of materials and workmanship. No substitutes for leather are om 
The star on the heel, our name on the sole and “ Patriot ” 

the shank mean the utmost in fine shoes for men. 
Every “Patriot” is a masterpiece in fine shoe making—the 
pride of our 23 great shoe factories. ; 
It doesn’t. matter what your requirements may be there's a soa 
“ Patriot” shoe or oxford to satisfy you. The 50 classy styles make a 
this possible. 










Priced at $4.50 and $5.00 


Better than Many Shoes 
Sold at a Dollar More 


Get the “ Patriot ” and be glad. Don’t just go into ANY store but look sf 
bes up the “Star Brand” dealer. 2 
fal ’“ Star Brand” Shoes are known, worn and appreciated in every civilized 

country. Over seven million people wear them. There are over 700 styles. 
Sold by 20,000 good merchants. Be sure you get the genuine, with our 
name on the sole and our star on the heel—Then you'll know why— 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better ” 

















ROBERTS, J OHNSON & RAND 


_HAMUTAETURESE ‘Brafich of sae iota tne Shoe Co. st. Louis ¢ 
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Whatever the Weather Your Fe eet Can Always Be Dry 


A thorough application of Dri-Foot once in a while 
will make your shoes oe against rain, snow and slush. 
You don’t need rubbers when your shoes are Dri-Footed. 


DRI-F@T 


Waterproofing for Shoes 





soaks zvto the leather, keeping it pliable as when new, making shoes 
wear much longer. 





Dri-Footed shoes are never greasy nor sticky; 

are not changed in appearance; can be polished 

easily. Good for black or tan. Get a can of 
Dri-Foot today. 

It’s Easy to Apply Dri-Foot 


25 cents Full Size Can 
Just pour some on your shoes, 


Bpread evenly with a Gauber, Enough to keep your shoes waterproof for a whole season 
allow to dry over night and rub 


off the surplus in the morning. FITZ CHEMICAL CO., 667 Broad Street, Phillipsburg, N. J. 














C OM FO RT Sportsman’s 


First: Essential 
Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


* Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ZS i 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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Che CAVALIER 
* PIONEER 









One of the most valuable 
and exclusive features of 


The ANGELUS 


| The Pioneer 
| Player-Piano 


ig a marvelous device that brings out and accent- 
uates each melodic note of the composition being 
played, clearly and distinctly above the surrounding 


accompaniment notes, no matter how complicated or 
interwoven. This remarkable device known‘ as 


The MELODANT 


is entirely self-acting leaving you free to phrase 
and embellish as you may desire. 


It is the possession of the Melodant, the Phrasing 
Lever, the Graduated Accompaniment and Melody 
Buttons that makes the Angelus the one and only 
Player-Piano capable of artistic results. They sup- 
ply you with the skill of trained fingers and leave 
you the same freedom of interpretation as the 
hand performer. 
























Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 

Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly forthe Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 





Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Business Established 1 877. 








233 REGENT St., LONDON. 






Agencies all over the world. 
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A book for the 
insecure 


OME doors require locking all of 
the time. Others require lock- 
ing part of the time. Still others 
require locking against outside in- 
trusion only. 
*‘Light on Latches’? tells how to meet all 
these conditions with one lock. 

Some doors have old locks that need 
help at times. Other doors stand un- 
locked because someone forgets to turn 
the key. ‘‘Light on Latches’’ tells how 
simple it is to prevent such occurrences. 

The security of your home and your 
possessions is too important to be left 
to others. ‘‘Lock’’ alone doesn’t mean 
protection. Hence you should learn the 
significance of locks marked 


“Light on Latches” tells about one kind of Yale 
Lock i most useful and most convenient kind. It 
is well worth asking for. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 
Makers of Yale Products 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
74 E. Randolph St. 134 Rialto Building 


CANADIAN YALE & TOWNE LIMITED 
St. Catharines, Can. 






















-provided you plant the right varieties and get stock that 
is strong and thrifty and true to name. It doesn’t pay to take 
chances with anything but absolutely first class stock—from 
a reliable nursery. 

We have been established here for 30 years and are thoroughly 
posted on what is best adapted from a_profit-producing 
standpoint, to every section of the Pacific Coast. 


We Grow Everything That Grows 
and can supply your orders complete—large or small quan- 
tities—oranges, lemons, pomelos, apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, walnuts, almonds, grape-vines, berries, ornamental 
shrubs, palms, evergreens, hardy field grown roses, etc., etc. 


Write Us For Suggestions 
Let us know your probable requirements and what you are 
planning on setting out this season. We will be glad to advise 
with you, free of charge, as to what is best suited to your 
locality. 

















Six months of a magazine that sells for 
One Dollar a year. 


Containing a best-selling Story that retails 
in book-form for One Dollar and a quarter. 


The Book News Monthly 


is the magazine. 
POLLYANNA, The Glad Book, 4 
by Eleanor H. Porter, is the story. P 
POLLYANNA will teach you to 7 The 


play the Glad Game. Book 

Month 

It’s ai ee 7 it! onthly, 
oa great geme. ‘Try it F vritadetphia, Pa. 





Enclosed fir 


The Book News 7 «si, 
Monthly PA _ 


PHILADELPHIA # 
TA 





Address 
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President 






“A pair for every suit”’ 
makes a man’s whole year 
happy. Try it and see! In 
beautiful gift boxes 12 different 
pictures. At stores or postpaid, 50c. 
“Satisfaction or money back” 
‘Shirley Pre ange nt” is on buckles 
















Be sure * 











SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 
(Illustrated; 320 pages) 


Tells all about Sex Matters ; what young men and 
women, young wives and husbands, and all 
others need to know; what parents need tell 
children ; how to prepare for motherhood, Plain 
Truths of Sex Life according to latest researches 
of Medical Science in relation to Marital H ppi- 
ness; Plain Sex Faets hitherto misunderstood, 
Sex Faets plainly told; “Eugenies” fully 
By Winfield Seott Hall, ae ., M. ey 
ipsig) ‘Sexual Knowledge’ and ‘*Kugenics"’ 
in One Volume, Only $1.00, postage oo extra. 













} New Book All 
5 Need to Read 


(Mailed under plain wrapper) 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th & Chestnut Sts., Dept. W-117 
PHILADELPHIA, Seah W..5..A. 


Over 80,000 in Use (@bepanctasaenahl 5.10 

Mostly sold by recommen. Adding Machine 3 

For Personal Desk 

or General Office 
It checks mental calculations, 
Handsome Moroccocase free, 
Buy Thru Your Stationer. | 
Write for ro day tri ott offer, 

S. 8S. Gancher, A, A. M, Co. 

119 W. Broadway, New hak City. 





dation, 





Suc: 
a tent wt suc c 


el bic UL 
we . COC for oon s and 
est 


SU 

3 s u 
NEW ORK 18 THE RECOGN 7 
d pub 
ntel rested, do not fail “to write for my Galonhie 


136 Columbus Circle, NEW YORK. 


——, Indian Rugs 


and blankets for auto and carriage lap 
robes, couch covers, saddle blankets, etc. 
Finest qualities. Small sizes as low as 
$3.90 prepaid. Send for circular A. 


E. C. Waring & Co., Aztec, New Mexico 











Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home free of . Old instru- 

menis taken as partia in exchange 


Time payments accepted. VE--Our handsome 
book of the Vose Pianos. Se nd for at 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


168 Boylaton Street Boston, Mass. 
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H.P. with Complete $ 

Outfit —— install 
responsible ders ALSO 44 to 36 H. P. 
Guaranteed bya big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog . you all about these high grade 
motors and how rie *y are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 11108 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























ABLACH 


Face Powper 
AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer as Nature in triumr 
phant beauty prepares for 
Winter. LABLACHE retains 
and restores that delicate 
touch of refinement, a fair 
complexion, which qual- 
ifies for social favor 
and preferment. 
Refuse Substitutes 
Thev may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, P' ink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of drus ts or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 




























125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. “ 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a 


% McKAY Ventilated Table Pad and not 









RUBBER SURFACE 
CAN GE WAS! 






VENTLATED 
AIR CHAMBERS 
ABSOLUTELY MEAT PRoor 
10 SANITARY 


a drop of it will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed oy the 
pad. Wash the surface of the pad with soap and water, or a damp 
cloth, without removing it from the table, and not a trace of the gravy 
will remain. 

This is but one of the exclusive features of this pad 

Ventilated Air Chambers in the body of the Pad provide 2 circulation 
of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the pad dry and 
sanitary and entirely heat-proo 

Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes an excellent 
card table or study table out of your dining table 

A positive guarantee that your table will not be injured by heat or 
hot liquids while covered by a McKay Pad. 

poe s and Luncheon Mats made in the same manner 

Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these. 


Accept No Substitute. 
These Pads For Sale By: 


California Furniture Co, 

J. W. Robinson C - - 

A. Fusenot Co., - - - - 

The Enron - - San Francisco, Calif 

H. C. Capwell ¢ ening Calif. 

The Wormser Furnitur Co - - - Fresno, Cali 

= vchheimer & € : - - - - Bakersfield Calif. 
» Benbough Painttare Co : - - San Diego, Calif. 

i "A Taylor Co. - - - - - - Portland, Ore. 

J. G. Mack & Co. - : - : - - - Portland, Ore. 

Rhodes Bros. (Inc.) : Tacoma, Wash. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif 





Frederick & Nelson - - - - - Seattle, Wash | 
The Grote-Rankin Co. - - = « - Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Standard Furniture Co. - ‘ < = 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) - - ° a . 
Listmann Furniture Co - ° ° ~ 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - ° . 
Hudson's Bay Co - - - - setae ysuver, B. 
PD. A. Smith, Limited - Va . British Columbia 
David Spencer, Limited - Vancouver and Victor ria, British Columbia 
Write us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO., 231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Spokane, Wash. | 
North Yakima, Wash. | 
North Yakima, Wash. | 
| 
| 
| 























Invisible E 
and Spring Hook 


are first choice among women 
who seek modern dress ele- 
gance. They insure the fit of 
a gown by holding placket 
and seam smoothly in place. 


Sacirs Mier Firm and don’t work loose. 
Strong, yet easy to fasten 
Look for the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ 
on every envelope. 
PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pick Out Your Typewriter 
and Pocket Your Saving 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $25 to $65. Smiths $23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $30 to $40 

_ L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $30 to $40 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them ,andaddressof nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 















ona MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 
3 Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
every part of nose, throatand lungs. Recommended 
by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh 
throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4% in. a 
*~ Price $2. Order to-day; money back ob 
7, after one week’s trial if you want it. 
Booklet free. 
MENTHOLATED PINE 
PILLOW CO. 
23 Fourth —7 






















ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
Rite Lite AND I DRESSING GLASS 


xt PRICE DELIVERED 





“No Shadows Shaving” 


. 6 in. Diam. $2 
Raises and lowers 8 in. 7 in. Diam. $3 
Slides 14 inches in front of can 6 7 in. Dble. §5 
USTED TO ANY 


window Nickeled 
fixtures gevel plate 
mirror. Turns on swivel, 
Excellent Xmas Gift 
for men or women. 
RITE - LITE GLASS CO. 
252 N. Salina St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


magnifying 


LE INSTANTLY =} Money back if 
SCREWS | a4 not satisfied, 
Special Xmas 


proposition to 
dealers. 





| Bargains in 
\ Band Instruments 


We have a wareroom full of band instruments taken 
in exchange for our Lyon & Healy American Profes- 
sional and Own Make Band Instruments. We are dis- 
posing of them at a grand clearing sale. Cornets $3.00 
and upward. Trombones $6.00 and upward. Write for 
our big list if you can usea good instrument in perfect order at a nomi- 
nal price. We will also send you (free) a copy of our Band Herald. 


LYON & HEALY, 29-49 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House (187) 








SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Ca) on genuine: 
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THE 
MONKS’ 
FAMOUS 
CORDIAL 
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7 
v a 
>» HAS STOOD 


s© THE TEST 
/ OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafs. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Sole Agents for the United States, 
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. ENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Send sketch 
for free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT a> | WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 

ind Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised 
WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list of Patent Buyers. FR = E 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Quartered 


Try on a Pair and See! | $27 Ook 
“IVY” Corsets—Made with | = — 


bones, or made without bones— 
give the natural support and 
suppleness, producing the fash- 
ionable, sane, healthful, smart 
figure everybody admires. 

If your dealer does not carry our line, 
send his name and we will send you 
the most magnificent catalog of 
corsets ever issued. It will suggest 
styles sure to delight you. 


Vy Boneless 
Corsets 









Approval 


The Kind that Lasts 


a Life Time 


Isn’t that the furniture you are looking for, particularly 
when it means an unlimited selection of the world’s 
best market and a big saving in dollars and cents? 
This is what Quality furniture offers. It is sold direct 
to you from the Quality factory at the wholesale 
factory price. Send for our new 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Free Catalogue 


All furniture is shipped at our risk, for your approval —_ 
| If not completely satisfied return t ue 
| tous. We pay all exper Dealer’s 
The greatest national leaders since our designer | Profit 
1 « Write for ti Ouali‘y Cata 






reated the straight-f style hey produce the soft- 
looking figure—the easy, uncorseted look that good 
taste demands Prices $1 , 4, 85 and up. 
Every pair guaranteed tot tory. Sold onthe 
Coast at Win. C. Pomin's, 893 Market St. and Post St., 
San Francisco; Bullock's, 7th and Broadway, Los 
Angeles; Bon Marche, Seattle; Myer Frank's, Port- 
land; and other dealers. If no dealer convenient to 
you carries this line write the originators. 


CORSET H COMPANY 


Worcester Dept. S. Mass. 







“Tt Clings” 





j dogu bomteys de wi 
’ Quality Furniture Co. 


(Formerly Grand Rapids 
Iurniture Mig. Co.) 





$8.25 


1114 Quality Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 


Supply Co. 


Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Ajax Drilling 
Engines, National Special Boilers, Diamond 
BX Casing, Upset Eat Rotary Dnill Pipe 


75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 





put iton. Other systems may 
ily alleviate, but this is sure 
manent,’ —V. Sun, A . 
on Send for Lecture “Gre it Subject 
ot Fz 
No ae Work, 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the ) Perneanent Reduction of seag-sipind 






No Dieting. 


Harinless and Pe ate eisacige apse Your re rg m is as I—reduce 
to stay One nm tr 00. Mail fice, 1370 eacaming 
New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 

‘The cure is positive and permanent.''—N. Y. Hera d, July 9, 1893. 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the ‘ieee authority."—N. ¥. World 


Will bring to you, Freight prepaid, a Schmoller 
& Mueller Sweet-toned Piano. Here is the 
opportunity of having placed in your home to 
~ 4 Free for 30 days a guaranteed-for-25-years 
piano. 


If you like it you are given 


5 Years to Pay 


Our wonderful selling plan is so devised 
that people with music in their souls, but small 
purses, can now satisfy their love for music 
and have a Sweet-Toned Piano at once. 


Do not hesitate but mail the attached coupon. 


We will send you our beautiful catalogue of wone 
derful pianos that are sold at factory-to-home 
prices at a saving of $100 to $175, and on terms 
that are truly remarkable. 


You can easily save 10 cents a day. 
That will pay for the piano. We ship it to you 
Freight Prepaid. You can try it free for 30 
days. You are given 5 Years to Pay. 


Tear off this coupon now and send for come 
plete details of our plan and catalogue. 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
Dept. §. M.311 Omczcha, Neb. 





Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co, 
Dept.S.M.311 Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Please send me all in- 
formation regarding your plan. 


RD cncivttiinmainmee Se eT ae ne 


Addre8S conc cccnns connen cone concen nen a=200n 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS a $5.00 
{ make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your measure- 
ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you 

I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules I send you the finished shirts 
express prepaic No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities fc 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write fory 
ples Fall samples now ready. (Higher-priced fabrics, too.) Noage 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft), 10 Pacific St., Ithaca, N. y. 
zm TT] ee 
\F 


cal 
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13 Coats a hey fer this Far amous 
Visible Typewriter 
~2 —The OLIVER 
‘i Nothing Down — Free Trial! 
Guaranteed for Life—Free 


Supplies—13 Cents a Day 
or $4 a Month. 


Ask for our beautiful descriptive book called “Your Final 
Tvpewriter’’—It’s free—No obligation. No salesmen to 
bother you—We give our customers a price so low that 
we have astonished the entire typewriter world! 15,000 
people have accepted our offer— 

Just write your name on a postal or on the margin of this 
page and mail today sure. (191) 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166 } 77 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


(Authorized Distributors of the No. 3 Olivers) 











CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy <heumatism, 
tevers— 
To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis - 
ALL are Compensated for IF you 

INSURE YOUR INCOME 
The LARGEST Health and Accident 

Insurance Company in the World— 


Coatinental Casualty Company 
H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President 
Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 


Costs nothing to learn how E ittle * “Income Insurance” costs. 


J. E. BETTS, Resident manacer 





Mutual Savings Bank Blidg,, San Francisco 
PURI SE dais Ewen Gero ke ag aN nb USEC Wancekeoreesesieaees 
PRN oni viccibacce ccc en devenadscwnasudeses ses + ste nesses 
__ ere SOP ASION,. icc cawe seem aekan seas ann hewmen 
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 Teads in Tone Quality 
in America 














One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


| Prices-Repular Styles*550°='1500 | 


The John Church Company 
New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co., 

















Cincinnati Chicago 











Boston 










































Works Like Magic ~ 


When chair, table, piano or 


buffet, show smut, smoke stains, § 
finger marks or grime—get busy with 6 
3-in-One! You'll be amazed at the 
thorough and quick way in which 3-in- 
One brings back the new look to time-worn 
furniture. Here’s the way to do: Wring out 
a cloth in cold water; add a few drops of 
3-IN-ONE 
wipe a comparatively small surface at a time and dry 
and polish with a soft woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, 
being careful to rub only with the grain of the wood. 
After this treatment you will hardly distinguish old 
furniture from new. 
-in-One cleans and polishes without leaving anything 
to stick to or rub off on cloths. 


jaasioas 
“av BOWEN 


No disagreeable odor—contains no 
-acid. Willnotturn rancid or get 
gummy. 3-in-One is sold by hard- 
R ware, drug, housefurnishing and 
general stores—1 oz. size, 10c; 
£ 3 0z. 25c; 8 0z.(Y2 pint)50c, and 
in Handy Oil Cans 3% oz. 25c. 
If your — hasn’t these cans 
we will send one by parcel post, 
full of good 3-in-One for 30c. 
A library slip with every bottle. 
FREE. Write for a generous free 
sample and 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
33 Broadway, New York 
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The Demands 
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a BuSINGSS | 


are a constant tax upon 
mental, physical and ner- | 


vous forces. The effects 
of concentration, worry and 














overwork soon become evi- 
dent. Unless proper nourish- 
ment for brain and nerves be 
provided, complete break- 
down is the inevitable result. | 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


quickly dispels the effects of 
overwork, nerve exhaustion 
and brain-fag. It feeds the 
nerve centres, strength- 
ens the muscles and 
quickly restores both 
mind and body toa 
normal, healthy state. 

















Order a Dozen from 
Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being “Pabst’’ 






FREE BOOKLET, “Health 
Darts,” telis all uses and bene- 
fitsof Pabst Extract. Write forit. 






Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Men, Here is the Limit in 
Sock Wearability 


While Bachelors’ Friend Socks 


are sold at the same price as the 
ordinary guaranteed hose, we 
will never ask you to buy on 
price, but strictly on quality, 
for these socks have quality 
sticking out all over them. 


Krachelors Friend 


oe SOCKS 


feel like silk to the skin—they are 
soft, pliable, snug-fitting and comfort- 
able, because they are knit from the 
highest quality yarns. We will only 
guarantee a sock that comes up to 
these unusually high standards; that’s 
why we guarantee Bachelors’ Friend. 





These are real gentlemen's socks— 

absolutely fast dyes—sizes 9's to 

12’s—every pair guaranteed— 

sold in four grades—all leading 
colors. 












Box of 2 pairs guaranteed 2 months 


oe ee « “« 


4 = 4 
$1.00 a Box 


Special lightest weight guaranteed gauze 
socks made—box of three pairs, guar- 


anteed 3 months, $1.00. 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct, 
at the same time giving us the name 
and address of your dealer, so 

we can arrange for your 
future wants. 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO. 


York, Pa. 











| paso en } we) Re | 


| 
| “IT know these 
are good’”’ 


If you but knew the modern 
methods of manufacturing we 
employ, the scrupulous regard 
for cleanliness we exercise and 
the purity of the ingredients we 
use in making 


\eno* Hoe" 


you’d try some, too, And you’d find 
the first piece so deliciously good that 
you’d have another—and another. 
Fruits, nuts, caramels, nougat and 
many other tempting centres, daintily 
covered by a thick coating of rich 
chocolate. And you can always de- 
pend on the purity and freshness of 
Lenox Chocolates, no matter where 
you buy them, 














9 Ge) 0 Go) DD Ee) OO S=30 eee 


Try a béx today at your drug- 
gist’s or confectioner’s. If 
he hasn’t them, send us one 
dollar for handsome sample 
box of Lenox—assorted. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous 
line of Necco Sweets. 
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BIG PAY 
If You 
ora foe be 


That is what employers are saying 
everywhere. On one side is the 
trained man, confident because he 
knows he can fill the position. On 
the other hand is the untrained man 
who is ‘‘stumped’’. 


Which chair do you wish to hold 
down—that of the doubtful man, the 
confident man or the boss? It is just 
as easy to be the BOSS, and we 
can prove it beyond a shadow of doubt 
if you will indicate on the I. C. S. 
coupon the position in which you wish 
to be “‘boss’’, and mail it today 
to the I. C. S. 
















alive is big 
enough to 
‘ Repeat- f withstand their 
ing Rifles & tremendous 
shocking and killing power. 

Have Smokeless Steel barrel; rifled deep 
by famous Ballard system. Built for rapid, 
accurate shooting; for continued use of hig 
power smokeless loads with jacketed bullets. 


i Solid Top; Side 


Ejecting; Safe. 
Send 3 stamps for catalog showing extensive 
line of Hardin Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 2Qj0oz, Street 










Game 


















Do Your Christ- 
mas Shop- 
ping NOW 
and get 
first 










Write for 










of the world’s Greatest Money- 
saving Catalog of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry and Silverware on 
credit. Front cover by one of Ameri- 
ca’s famous artists, made in oil and repro- 
duced in all the rich brilliant colors of the 
original painting. Send for Catalog today. 





















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


I Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. I 
| Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
I can qual 


y . 
ify for the position before which I mark X, 











This handsome 100-page illustrated Catalog is brim full of 

suggestions for Christmas presents, as well as for per- 

sonal wear. All the new, popular styles in Jewelry—gor- 

geously beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and plati- 
a 


ide: 







Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Etec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 


Stenography & Typewriting | 


Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 





num_ mountings— exquisite thin 
sell in some cash stores at double 
anything desired and let us send it 
to you on approval; if satisfactory, 
send us one-fifth of purchase price 
as first payment, balance divided 
into eight equal amounts, payable 
monthly. It’s just like helping 
yourself to all your Christmas 
presents and not bothering about 
money, for you practically payas § ; 
you like. Christmas is not far 
off. Do your shopping now. 
But first of all, send for your 
Catalog. It is absolutely FREE. 
Write for it today — NOW. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 

DIAMONDS, WATCHES, ETC. && 
Dept F 966 

108 N. State St., Chicago, tll, 

Stogee Beouias Ounslie 


gifts— that 
our prices. ct 


— 












Structural Engineer | Commereciai Iilustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 






Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
Stationary Engineer § Teacher Spanish 
Plambing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 











| 
| Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
| 
| 
| 
























| Name 









— Employer — 






liooes and No. _ 
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Ws you buy a ‘‘ Marinette,’ 
you don’t buy just labor and ma- 
terials, but surpassing style. To wear a 


S((arinette, 


Gbhe Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
Sor Men.Women and Children 


proclaims your kinship with gentlefolk— 
the well-bred and the ‘“‘thoroughbred.”’ 


Pure worsted—knitted to shape — full- 
fashioned—soft and elastic—hand-finished 
—everlastingly shape-keeping. 

Four hundred separate styles for men, women und 

children retailing from $3 to $15 at all best shops. 


Silk Coats, $20 to $75. Senda postcard for the name 
ofadealernear youand for our fascinating Book ‘‘M.”? 





Marinette Knitting Mills 


Wlarinette. Wisconsin. 











Let the little children 


learn to love the flag 


Our Free Flag Plan brings beautiful, large flags for the 
school or class, free, and develops public spirited children. 





All that is required is to save the coupons that are given Flag. “ite 
with Nine o’ Clock School Shoes. Quality Sign” 


Every girl and boy likes Nine 0’ Clock School Shoes because they are built on foot-form 
lasts. They give absolute ease and freedom in walking. 


Nine o’Clock School Shoes 


are built for lively youngsters, who spend most of their time out doors in all sorts of weather. 

Every sole of every Nine o’Clock School Shoe is made of leather—the best we can buy— 
cut from the thickest part of the hide. We have left a spot on the bottom of each shoe, for 
father or mother to test. 


The grown folks all wear Dittmann Shoes 


for dress or work. There is a Dittmann Dealer in yourlocality. If you don’t know him, write us. Enclose 


2c and we will send, free, an educational book “Our Flag”’, illustrated in three colors. 








It pays to trade with Dittmann Dealers 


Puram Shoe 


MANU FACT URERS ST. LOUIS 
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SOSTON.MASS.US 80 
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Nickel, Aluminum, and all metals. 


Flarmless and Effective. 


Send for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, lic. for box (Powder) postpaid, 
or 25c. for 4 pint jar (Cream) postpaid. 
Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York 
At Grocers and Druggists. 

We pack Hamilton Coupons. 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘French Gloss,’”’ |0c. 

“STAR?” combinaticn for cleaning and polishing all! kinds of russet 
or tan shoes, 10c. “‘Dandy” size, 25c. 

“QUICKWHITE?”’ in liquid form with sponge) quickly 
cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. and 25c. 

““ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price in 
stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 






























Suction Cleaner 


Do you know that the easiest way to clean clean is also the cheapest 
: way? It is true. aa 

One reason is because our way cuts the work in half. This is 
proved every day. Anda searching trial will convince you, too, that 
it is cheaper to own a Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner than to go 
without one. ; y 

To the money saving in labor—and in floor coverings—and in 
draperies—you must add the saving in health; your old way let the 
finest and most dangerous dust escape you. 







It’s The Volume and Velocity of Rushing Air That Count 
The Bissell Electric Suction 


’s_ tri sts you only a ridiculously small sum. We t 
ay “a TL i Y Cleaner is used in private 


ay the freight.. A short trial tells little. You use the Bissell i Ne 
Ease res Cleaner for four weeks; learn to know it; homes, big and little apart- 
decide leisurely after making every test. Then you can own ments, office buildings, 
it, if you wish, for churches, hotels, theatres, 
restaurants, steamships; 


-verywhere. ; 
Only $1.75 Per Week hediiot for sharpening knives and polishing silverware are fur- 


Weighs only 33 lbs. Any woman can carry it up and down nished free. Equipment for — — machines, meat 
stairs easily. Runs lightly on rubber-shod wheels, following choppers, bread mixers, oat oe a itt € = ra. parse 
the user without conscious effort. Reaches 4o ft. from any Isn’t the servant question always with you: ereis its best so ution, 
electric fixture. Cleans a whole floor without disconnecting. and the price is within the reach of any woman’s allowance. 


Ask About Our Easy Payment Plan 


ome sabe. —‘Thisis the Bissell Klectei 
THE BISSELL MOTOR CO., —a* ca dete ne ae eS aa ho 


ot StS : . So. Olive St., made and guaranteed by THE F. BISSELL CO., 
eee pee aek ene vow ig aan seisaclaasciamunaiied of Toledo, O. We have no connection whatever with the 
"Chan ; Sweeper Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


s 4 ‘ 
Canadian Office: Sterling Bank Chambers, St. Catharines, Ontario. Bissell Carpet 
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Everybody Smiles on 
Dressmaking Days when 
Pneu Form is in the Home 


Pneu Form docs away completely with 
all the fret and fuss of dressmaking. 
When inflated inside your fitted waist- 
and-hip lining, it reproduces your figure 
with the fidelity of Nature. The most 
elaborate gowns can be made, draped 
and completed by you or by your Dress- 
maker without a single ‘try on.” 


Src Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


relieves you of the fatigue of standing hour after 
hour for tiresome “fittings.” No more are you 
obliged to answer to the call to “just try this on 
once more, please.” The minutest details of your 
entire wardrobe may be perfected without one 
moment of standing. 


One Pneu Form in the family serves for the dressmaking 
and remodeling needs of the entire family. It is as simple as 


B, C. Each woman who is to have dresses made or 
remodeled, first has a fitted lining made covering the upper 
part of the body, including the hips. Pmeua Form is then 


inflated inside of the lining and the figure of the person is 
reproduced with looking-glass _ fidelity. 
The standard rod adjusts to any skirt- 
length. When not in use Pneu Form can 
be deflated and packed away in its own 
box base which holds it all. Weight com- 
plete ten pounds. 

Ask any of the 200,000 women users 
about the practical value and economy of 
Pneu Form. 

Prepare for your dressmaking days now. 
Do not try to get along another season 
without Pnewa Form—Woman’s Greatest 
Saver of Time, Muscles, Nerves and 
Money since the invention of the Sewing 
Y Machine. 

OU Write for booklet **Ie’s You,’’ which gives 
full description, uses and prices of Pneu Form. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th St.) 
New York 
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If your player-piano isa Kranich 
& Bach, you can be certain that 
no other or cheaper piano contains 
the same kind of a self-playing 
mechanism. If you have any other 
player-piano there are nine chances out 
of ten you will find that some cheaper 
or lower grade instrument contains a 
self-playing mechanism identical with £ 
yours. j 

The majority of player-pianos are 
‘‘assembled’’ instruments, containing a 
sort of hybrid self-playing action capable 
of being ‘‘tinkered’’ into all kinds of 
pianos, but designed for no one in £ 
particular. 












kK ean Bach 
Player-Piano 


contains a superbly constructed player- 
action made by Kranich & Bach ex- 
clusively and expressly for Kranich & 
Bach pianos, and is built completely in E 
every detail in one factory under the E 
supervision of men who have made the E 
Kranich & Bach name a synonym for 
superb workmanship, exquisite tone and 
wonderful durability. 

Anexperience of halfacentury is back 
of the Kranich & Bach player-pianos. 


KranicH & Bacu 
237 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


UHURU A AAA . 
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LEAs FA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
The only Original Worcestershire 
Sauce is made by Lea & Perrins. 
No other relish perfectly seasons so many 
dishes. | 
Use a Teaspoonful on Roasts, Chops, Fish, Soups, | 


Salads, Steaks, Gravies and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 











Bennett 818 Portable Typewriter does work of 
$100 machines, Visible writing, standard keyboard, 
ete. e., 518 price be p 250 parts. Other 
700 to 3700. urable. § ee i grip or overcoat. 
Wwelehs 41-2lbs Rap id, neat wor rk. Thousands in 
. Made whe Elliott ishe r ‘Billing Machine experts. 
send p post. Sold on money-back-u aj i 
satisfied eceante b. Send for catalog. Agents wan’ 
A.S.W. Bennett Typewriter Co. 
866 Broadway, New York 





Burns Kerosene and Gasoline 


Lamps constructed to burn kerosene are 
wn achievement surpassing all other range 
methods of artificial a Cost 
sa raieged 1-90 per hour. 

Our gasoline lamps can be It with an 
ordinary match like city gas. For complete 
Mllustrated catalog and agency, address 
THE NACEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 
171 E. Erle Street, Chicago 
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GLACE: RRUITS 1 


A delicious confection that embodies all the flavor of California’s 





choicest fruits, candied by the original Townsend process and 
daintily packed in a hand-painted souvenir box. A full pound will 
be mailed anywhere upon receipt of $1.00. As a dainty remem- 


brance it is particularly appropriate. No more acceptable holiday 


gift could besent. Sold only by 


TOWNSEND’S 


55 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
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RISTOCRATIC types of 
superb footwear for Fall and 
Winter, admired by experts, and 
bound to meet your desire for cor- 
rectness, are found in 





UTz&DUNN Co 
Shoes for Women H 


Our distinctive models show the touch 
of careful designing for an easy, practical 1 
fit. The absolute comfort of our shoes | 
also makes them the choice of an increas- 
ing multitude of discriminating women, 

For more than thirty years our one aim 
has been to make shoes that look well, 
feel well, fit well, and wear well. 

“For women with sensitive feet,” we 
recommend one of our specialties—the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


“The easiest shoe for women”— 
which possesses style in addition to the 
comfortable “built in” wool felt sole. 

Utz & Dunn Co. shoes are sold at 
$3.50 to $5.00. Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes 
are priced at $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. 

Write for our new book—“‘The Feet of 
An Active Woman.” 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


218 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of High Grade Footwear for Women, 
Misses and Children. 
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You Are Welcome 


If we could induce every one of the hundred 
million persons in this country and Canada to 
visit “The Home of Shredded Wheat’’ and 
witness the process of making Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit we would not 
need to print this advertisement—or any other 
advertisement. Nearly one hundred thousand 
visitors from every habitable portion of the 
globe pass through this factory every year. 
They are impressed with the beauty and 
cleanliness of the factory. They are convinced of the 
wholesomeness, purity and nutritive value of 


Shredded Wheat 


It is the one universal staple cereal food, eaten in all 
lands, always clean, always pure, always the same. 
Delicious for breakfast when heated in the oven (to 
restore crispness) and served with milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fresh fruits. 


The Only Cereal Breakfast Food Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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TIFFANY & CO 


MODERATE PRICES AS 
WELL AS THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
TIFFANY & CO.S ENTIRE 
STOCK OF JEWELRY, SIL 
VERWARE, STATIONERY, AND 
ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
THE TIFFANY BLUE BooK 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





Fiery AVENUE & 07 Street 
New York 
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Dollar Watch 


Measure your gifts by the pleasure and service they give—and 
your mind will turn naturally to watches—and to Ingersoll’s. 
Childish faces light with pleasure at the tick of an Ingersoll on 
Christmas Morn, and older folks appreciate them just as much. 
An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift—the nature of which 
cannot be measured by price. It is the sincerest of remem- 
brances, an intimate daily companion and consultant. 
Think how many of your friends you can please with an Ingersoll—there is a 
model just suited for each one of them. The five models are: 
‘‘The Watch that made the dollar famous”’ - $1.00 
The Eclipse—a thin model for men - - 
The Midget—a model for women and wits. - - 


The Junior—a small thin model watch ° 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women - 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, “‘Pointers” it’s free 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 39 Ashland Building, New York 
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